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PLANT OF CRESCENT COMPANY 





New Factory, Replacing One Burned Two Years Ago, Now Houses Daven- 
port, Iowa, Concern Manufacturing Macaroni and Crackers— Build- 
ing Represents Best Type of Fireproof Factory Construction 


HE Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., 

] Davenport, Iowa, recently moved 

into its new factory. The building, 
which replaces the one burned Jan. 25, 
1915, is 70x177, five stories and basement, 
of concrete and steel construction, with 
brick curtains and large wire-glass win- 
dows. It is a type of building which has 
proved most satisfactory, and toward 
securing maximum light and ventilation, 
it has a very large amount of window 
surface. 

Having suffered a heavy loss and con- 
siderable inconvenience through fire, in 
planning its building the company natu- 
rally gave the question of fire protection 
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first consideration. 


The building em- 
bodies all the latest fireproof ideas, in- 
cluding steel sash, steel stairways, fire- 
proof stair wells, automatic fire doors, 
steel elevator doors and sprinkler system. 
The manner of construction naturally 
guarantees the building to be practically 
vermin-proof. 

The plant is virtually self-contained. 
A deep well furnishes the necessary 
water. The company makes its own elec- 
tricity. Its power plant includes two 150 
h-p boilers, one 150 h-p Corliss engine 
and one 100 k-w generator, connected to 
the individual drives on the various ma- 
chines throughout the building. To pro- 


_——— 


vide against possible breakdowns, how- 
ever, emergency connections with the 
city water supply and electric power 
plants have been made. 

As would be expected in a bakery of 
this character, particular attention was 
paid to the equipment. The company’s 
own years of experience, and that of 
others in the same line, was drawn upon, 
with the result that the Crescent plant is 
a model from a manufacturing stand- 
point. 

The raw materials are stored in the 
airy basement, and are elevated to the 
mezzanine floor above the fifth, for mix- 
ing. From this point, after baking, all 
products move through the various proc- 
esses of icing, packing, etc., by gravity 
carrier system, thereby reducing handling 
and trucking to a minimum. 

In the cracker department the largest 
type. of ovens are used, while in the 
macaroni department an extremely large 
press has been installed. 


Plant of the Crescent Macaroni & Cracker Co., Davenport, Iowa ' 


The company at present is using 800 to 
1,000 bbls of flour weekly, though its 
equipment would easily permit of the con- 
sumption of 225. to 250 bbls daily.. With 
its unit and gravity. system of manufac- 
turing, the company can materially in- 
crease its capacity without adding to the 
size of its building. 

Shower baths are scattered throughout 
the building, while sanitary drinking cups 
and other up-to-date ideas are supplied 
for the comfort and well-being of em- 
ployees. This phase of the work has 
received particularly thorough attention. 

It is estimated that the Crescent com- 
pany’s building and equipment cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. 

Of the company, Paulo Roddewig is 
president, Ed C. Mueller vice-president, 
Oswald Schmidt secretary and treasurer, 
Fred L. Ray assistant secretary, C. B. 
Schmidt assistant treasurer, and H. J. 
Schmidt sales-manager. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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GRAHAM AND SIMILAR BREADS 


By Emit Braun 
Expert and Consulting Baker 


already overworked controversy for 

and against the virtues or dangers of 
whole-wheat flour or bran, and the bread 
made therefrom. However, I have always 
advised the bakers to offer their custom- 
ers a variety or change, and to bake cer- 
tain kinds of special bread at least on 
certain days. ‘The almost universal de- 
mand for Boston brown bread all through 
New England, every Saturday, to be 
served for Sunday morning breakfast, 
can be cited as an example of how a par- 
ticular habit or craving for a certain kind 
of food on a certain day, or at a certain 
season, can be cultivated or created. 

And don’t forget that “quality lingers 
in the memory.” Make your hot cross- 
buns, for instance, better than the other 
bakers in your town on Good Friday one 
year, and your customers will order twice 
as many a year hence, when you put up 
your “Hot Cross-Bun” sign a few days 


1: is not my object to enter into the 


ahead of this religious holiday. They’ 


will not forget how good they were last 
ear. 

‘ I can only repeat, the best paying ad- 
vertisement for the baker is quality. This 
is especially true when you want to create 
a demand for anything new in the bread 
or cake line; give it your particular per- 
sonal attention and care; put character 
into it. 

Too many bakers think a few scoopfuls 
of whole-wheat or graham flour or bran, 
dumped into any old sponge or white 
dough, will do the trick, and satisfy their 
customers. It is really a shame and a 
disgrace to our profession, to see the kind 
of stuff some bakers turn out as a special 
brown bread. I have seen some such 
bread either too soggy—heavy as lead—or 
as coarse and tasteless as if made of saw- 
dust. This should not and need not be, 
if the baker is conscientious and on the 
job from start to finish. 

Now if Dr. Wiley and Mr. McCann 
choose to eat whole-wheat or so-called 
“natural” bread three times a day, seven 
days in the week—who cares? The vital 
question we bakers are concerned about 
is, Would the people in general eat as 
much of any other bread as they do of 
white bread, even if it was made as good 
as possible, or even if the idea was ham- 
mered into their heads that it is more 
nutritious? I venture to say there would 
be an alarming dropping off in the con- 
sumption of all bread, for ages called the 
staff of life. 

I repeat, as a change, all kinds of 
brown bread are not only in place, but 
desirable, and every up-to-date bakery 
should furnish them to its trade. How 
to prepare them as palatable as possible 
is the real purpose of this article; there- 
fore I will give some special pointers and 
formulas. 


WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD 


The greatest objection to whole-wheat 
flour arises from its being liable to get 
heated and become musty or wormy, on 
account of the presence of the germ of 
the wheat. This germ is composed prin- 
cipally of soluble albuminoids, which act 
on the starch in the flour. The real whole- 
wheat meal, of course, contains all the 
nutritious substances of the wheat kernel; 
but it will not improve with age, and the 
sooner it can be made into bread, after it 
is milled, the better the loaf will be in 
flavor, volume and bloom. 

I believe some mills claim they remove 
the outer husk or part of the bran, when 
grinding whole or entire wheat flour, but 
I cannot see how this can be considered 
an advantage, because the bran con- 
tains nearly all of the mineral substances 
of the wheat kernel. 

Cerealin, contained chiefly in the bran, 
acts upon and converts the starch in the 
flour into dextrin during the process of 
fermentation, and the albuminoids are 
softened to a great extent, which is the 
main cause of these kinds of bread be- 
coming soggy, and very often heavy. 
For this same reason it requires a longer 
time.to bake such bread thoroughly. 

The action of the cerealin, causing a 
certain breaking down of the flour, ren- 
ders it more active on the yeast, but this 
must not induce you to take less yeast; 


on the contrary, a larger amount of yeast 
is necessary, ause fermentation must 
be carried on more quickly and at a more 
moderate temperature at the same time. 
The loaves must also be given only light 
proof in the pan, and plenty of yeast will 
give the loaf sufficient power to spring 
up in the oven. 

Some bakers use more or less molasses 
in their brown bread. There are two rea- 
sons for this: 1. To give the loaf a dis- 
tinct flavor and make it sweeter. 2. To 
make it darker and to produce a richer, 
browner crust. However, I would sug- 
gest to use only the choicest New Or- 
leans molasses, because a dark, chea 
grade of Porto Rico, or common blac 
jack, will not improve the flavor or the 
crust, but it will give the loaf a bitter 
taste, instead of making it sweeter. I 
prefer brown sugar to a cheap grade of 
molasses any time. Shortening should be 
used sparingly, and I prefer a good cook- 
ing oil to solid lard or compound. 

The dry, crumby loaf is mostly caused 
by using an old white sponge as a leaven, 
instead of fresh yeast. I recommend 
adding a small piece of a lively, healthy 
white dough or sponge, when it is at hand, 
in addition to the fresh yeast, because it 
gives the dough more stability. The min- 
eral substances: contained in the bran 
hasten fermentation; they also help the 
stability and expansion of the loaf, 

To produce a loaf of whole-wheat bread 
that is spongy, light and of good volume, 
some white bread flour should be added. 
Some of the “natural food” faddists will 
object to the addition of any white flour, 
but if used in proper proportion, you will 
find that your customers will not object, 
and we must please their taste. 

Some bakers use too much salt in brown 
breads, Although these flours ferment 
faster, and salt is a retarder, too much 
salt will tend to make the loaf soggy. I 
find that 3 to 31% ozs to the gallon of 
—* (including molasses) give best re- 
sults, 

A FORMULA 


Whole-wheat loaf straight dough: 50 
lbs water (6 gals), 114 lbs yeast, 22.ozs 
salt, 2 lbs oil, 3 pts New Orleans molas- 
ses, 14, pt malt extract or 4 ozs malt flour, 
45 lbs whole-wheat flour, 45 lbs strong 
clear or straight white flour. 

The amount of whole-wheat can be in- 
creased, cutting down the other. Tem- 
perature of dough 80, not over 82, de- 
grees. Let dough stand first time until it 
starts to break (about 3 hours); knock 
down, and fold over; second time allow 1 
hour, then 4% hour, when it is ready to 
scale into loaves. 

If no molasses is desired, use 11% Ibs 
brown sugar instead, with the malt. If 
you have no malt, use sugar or 1 pint 
more molasses. 


GRAHAM BREAD 


The only real difference between 
whole-wheat flour and pure graham flour 
is really in the grinding. Graham flour is 
simply a coarse whole-wheat meal. There 
is a big difference in the graham of dif- 
ferent mills; in fact there are hardly two 
alike. Some contain more fine flour, some 
more coarse flakes; others are more like 
bran. Some bakers prefer the finer, while 
others want it coarse. I have seen some 
bakers use mostly white flour, adding 
some whole-wheat flour and a scoopful of 
bran, and let it go at that. But to make 
a good-flavored loaf of graham bread we 
must be just as particular in the selection 
of a good, real graham flour as we are in 
the selection of our white bread patent 
flour. If you put an ounce of graham in 
a bottle and add about a half-pint of 
water, shake it well and then let it stand 
a while, you can pretty near tell what it 
is made of and how it was ground. 


GRAHAM BREAD—STRAIGHT DOUGH 

Six qts water, 1 qt New Orleans molas- 
ses, 6 ozs compressed yeast, 41, ozs salt, 
11 lbs graham, about 10 lbs white bread 
flour, 4% pt oil. 

Mix the yeast with 2 qts of the warm 
water and 2 lbs of the mixed flour in a 
small bowl or pail, and let rest for about 
15 minutes. m mix the rest of the 
ingredients to make a soft dough. Let 


this dough raise until it breaks on top, 
but do not let it settle. Punch down 
through the center; fold over, and let it 
come only half-way again, when it will be 
ready for the bench. If scaled with 
divider, the dough can be given a half- 
hour longer fermentation. Do not mold 
up too tight. 
GRAHAM BREAD—LARGER BATCH 


Two and one-half Ibs yeast, 100 lbs 
water, 90 lbs graham flour, 80 lbs white 
flour, 3 lbs salt, 4 lbs oil, 1 gal New Or- 
leans molasses. 

Temperature when mixed, 80 degrees. 
Dough should be quite soft. Let dough 
come to break on top, then punch down 
and fold over; first proof about 21% to 3 
hours. Let proof second time for % to 1 
hour; punch again, and take to divider in 
¥, to % hour. Give only light proof in 
pans. 

GRAHAM BREAD—VERY RICH 


One hundred and seventy lbs water, 
7% lbs yeast, 614 lbs salt, 20 lbs oil, 35 
Ibs molasses, 125 lbs graham, 200 lbs 
strong clear white flour. 

Temperature of dough, 80 to 81 de- 
grees. Let proof full first time, second 
time 1 hour, and then ¥ hour more. This 
must be baked in moderate heat slow. 


GRAHAM OR WHOLE-WHEAT BREAD—SPONGE 
f DOUGH 


Forty lbs white sponge, 21, gals water, 
2 qts molasses, 11 ozs salt, 4% lb brown 
sugar, ¥ lb lard or oil, 20 lbs graham or 
entire wheat flour, 17 lbs wheat flour (not 
too strong). 

Temperature, not over 80 degrees when 
mixed. Let get full proof once; knock 
down, fold and give 1% hour longer before 
scaling. This can stand a better proof in 
the pans. 

Any of these graham bread formulas 
can be used for whole-wheat bread by 
simply substituting whole-wheat flour for 
the graham flour. 


BRAN BREAD 


Any of the foregoing formulas will 
make a good loaf of bran bread. The 
only difference is, you reduce the amount 
of whole-wheat or graham flour and sub- 
stitute about half that amount with good 
bran. I prefer to moisten the bran sepa- 
rately with part of the water and the 
yeast for at least 20 minutes. I always 
like to add a piece of ready white sponge 
or dough to bran-bread dough. Make 
dough soft. 

When molding up bran bread, it im- 
proves the looks of the loaf if rolled in 
bran before placing in pans. Molasses 
may be omitted in bran bread; if so, re- 
duce amount of salt accordingly. Bake 
slowly and thoroughly. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 


Boston brown bread is made to a great 
extent from prepared brown-bread flour. 
Some bakers make their own brown- 
bread flour mix, by blending different 
flours, usually corn meal, graham, rye 
flour or rye meal and white flour; but 
always see that all the flours are mixed 
thorodighly together. This Boston brown 
bread differs from other bread, inasmuch 
as it is either cooked altogether in a 
regular steam bath, or steam closet, or at 
least baked partly in steam, the same as 
is plum pudding. This is to prevent the 
loaves from getting a hard crust. Bakers 
having no special steamers place the d 
round pans, each supplied with a tight 
cover, in a deep, large pan and fill the 
pan to at least one inch depth with water. 
Then = in the oven, usually after the 
day’s baking is done, as the oven is then 
not too warm. If oven has no fire left, the 
bread might be left in all night, baking 
slowly. 

The proper baking or steaming has 
more to do with the loaf being well Baked 
and spongy, or heavy and soggy, than 
many bakers realize. 

Boston brown bread is not always raised 
with yeast; in fact baking soda is more 
popular as a leavening agent, the acid 
contained in the molasses furnishing the 
other part. Buttermilk or sour milk is 
also used with soda in some formulas. 
Some bakers add baking powder, or a 
little extra yeast. Molasses is always 
used, but I do not approve the use of any 
dark grade, or a large amount, just to 
make a dark loaf. I prefer to use less 
molasses, but the very best grade. If the 
bread is not dark enough to suit custom- 
ers, a little burned sugar or caramel may 
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be added. Bakers often spoil their brown 
bread by using too much molasses. 

Some firms furnish a brown-bread flour, 
already prepared with baking powder, 
salt, etc., requiring nothing to be added 
but the necessary water and molasses. 
The time required for baking or steaming 


‘depends not alone on the heat of the 


oven, but partly on the richness of the 
mix or the amount of leavening used. 
Some bakers also add cake or bread 
crumbs, 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD FLOUR BLENDS 

No. 1—10 Ibs corn meal, 10 Ibs graham, 
10 lbs white flour (not too strong), 5 lbs 
rye meal. 

No. 2—10 Ibs corn meal, 12 lbs graham, 
5 lbs white bread flour, 5 lbs mediuin 
dark rye flour. : 

To mix a batch of brown bread, use to 
every 10 lbs of either of the above blends 
3 ozs salt, 3 to 4 pts molasses, 4 to 5 ozs 
baking soda, 41% to 5 qts water; also 1 or 


* 2 ozs cream of tartar or tartar substitute 


may be added. 


OLD STYLE BROWN BREAD—WITH SPONGE 

Fourteen gts warm water, 11, qts stock 
yeast or 4 to 5 ozs compressed yeast; sect 
to a medium soft sponge with sufficient 
rye and yellow corn meal. When it 
cracks on top, add 2 qts more warm water, 
3 qts molasses, 4 ozs soda and 6 ozs salt, 
Use 2 lbs more corn meal, 4 lbs graham, 
2 lbs coarse rye meal and sufficient white 
bread flour to make a medium soft dough; 
beat the dough well, and scale direct into 
the greased, dusted tins; then let stand 
about a half-hour, and bake in cool oven, 
in pan with water. 

I must call attention te the fact that, 
although all these formulas are tested and 
reliable, and will serve as a guide, every 
baker must use his own judgment, as dit- 
ferent shop conditions may require slight 
changes; but always remember my motto: 
“Put character and individuality in every 
batch you bake.” ; 





Short-Weight Prosecutions 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 19.—More than 
100 grocers, and many proprietors of 
small baking concerns throughouf Mas- 
sachusetts, will appear before the state 
commissioner on weights and measures in 
January to answer to charges of short 
weight and false marking in the selling 
of bread, according to Thure Hanson, 
state sealer. He states that so many and 
so flagrant have been the cases of giving 
short weight that wholesale prosecutions 
are to follow. 

The laws are defective in one impor- 
tant respect; while they provide for a 
two-pound loaf, they contain “easing up” 
clauses, which permit bakers to sell three- 
quarter, half and quarter loaves. Mr. 
Hanson alleges that when the guilty bak- 
ers advanced bread, they also changed 
the designation of the loaf, so that the 
loaves which were formerly three-quarter, 
became half loaves, and “by this simple 
expedient, while the loaves were actually 
deficient in weight, they showed an ap- 
parent over-weight.” 

In investigating weights in the state, 
more than 12,000 loaves were either pur- 
chased or reweighed. As a result, charges 
of short-weighing or falsely marking 
packages will be made against 5 bakers in 
and around Boston, 14 in the Beverly 
district, 14 in the New Bedford, 6 in the 
Greenfield, 21 in the Springfield, 12 in the 
Fitchburg, 8 in the Brockton and 20 in 
the Worcester. The small number of 
cases in Boston is due to the large bak- 
ing concerns in the metropolitan district 
being more careful in observing the laws 
than have been the smaller concerns. 
Charts show that one of the largest bak- 
eries doing business in New England had 
only five shortweights out of almost 2,00 
reweighings. The underweights in these 
cases were so slight as to. show the defect 
due to baking rather than intent to de- 
fraud. 

Hearings must be given under the law 
before any prosecutions can follow. These 
will begin shortly after the new year, the 
local sealer in every case prosecuting. 
The proceeding being before the state 
board, it will determine whether or not 
the facts warrant court prosecution. 
Every baker in the state against whom 
charges are to be made will be summoned 
to appear before the board and “show 
cause why he should not be prosecuted 
for the offenses alleged. 

Lous W. DePass. 
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“T’Je observed,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the 
Fish River Roller Mills, “that the ones 

f — runnin’ to the guv’ment for help, is usu- 
ckin’ in git-up-an’-git an’ doin’ for them- 

selves. Ef, fer instance, the bakers would put 
in their best licks showin’ that high bread is 


~Sxe) around about embargo foolish- 


that’s 


~_due to high wheat prices, they 
kn, wouldn’t need to be tearin’ 


ness. It’s just like in 
raisin’ hawgs; high feed 
means high hawgs, and 
the guv’ment ain't got a 
dang thing to do with it.” 








SOUND ADVICE 

Mr. Samuel McDonald, president of 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, in an address made before the execu- 
tive committee of the Southeastern Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association, at a meeting held 
in New Orleans on December 5, made a 
few remarks that were strictly to the 
point and worthy of being impressed 
upon those bakers who have become ob- 
sessed with the embargo foolishness, and 
imagine, vainly, that an act of Congress 
is all they need to make them happy and 
prosperous. 

He said that bakers should devote their 
time to the scientific systematizing of 
their business “instead of howling about 
the high price of flour, embargoes and 
boycotts.” 

This is most excellent advice. Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last, and the baker 
to his baking. Political economy and 
international trade relations are not 
strong points in the baker’s education, 
unless he is a better man of affairs than 
he is a baker, in which case he had better 
quit baking and go into politics. 

When he rushes off to Washington with 
a petition demanding an embargo on 
wheat, he merely makes an ass of himself 
and accomplishes no good either for him- 
self or his trade. He had better attend 
to his own business, which, presumably, 
he understands; statesmanship is another 
and an entirely different trade, and he is 
out of his element when he tries his hand 
at it. There are enough problems at 
home to keep him reasonably busy with- 
out mixing up with the problems of the 
nation. 


CO-OPERATION IN REFORMS 

The Boston correspondent of The 
Northwestern Miller says that more than 
one hundred grocers and small bakers 
throughout the state of Massachusetts 
will appear in January before the com- 
mission of weights and measures to 
answer charges of short weight and false 
marking in selling bread. The state sealer 
states that so many and so flagrant have 
been these cases that wholesale prosecu- 
tions will undoubtedly follow. 

If these hundred or more bakers and 
grocers are guilty, as charged, they should 
be punished rigorously and to the full 
extent of the law. Nothing is more 
thoroughly contemptible or more worthy 
of severe penalties than swindling the 
public by a short-weight loaf. Reputable 
bakers are not only scrupulously careful 
in giving full weight, but they are anxious 
that transgressors in this respect should 
be adequately punished, since short- 
weight competition is the meanest kind 
they have to meet. 

By contrast with the state of affairs in 
Massachusetts, it is gratifying to note 
that in Maine the authorities and the 
bakers work together toward a common 
end: the proper service of the public. 
At a meeting of the New England Tri- 
State Bakers’ Association, held in Port- 
land last month, A. M. G. Soule, chief of 
the Maine bureau of inspection, said that 


public officials in general, and his depart- 
ment in particular, did not believe in the 
persecution of master bakers, but instead 
were always ready to co-operate with 
them. 

This is the spirit of the enlightened 
official, both state and federal, at the 
present time, and it is being met, in good 
faith, by the reputable and responsible 
bakers. Formerly the reverse was the 
case, and the change is most gratifying. 
Together the diligent and fair official and 
the intelligent and honest baker are a 
power for good in securing pure food 
and sanitary conditions; by the exercise 
of common-sense and the institution of 
practical reforms they accomplish results 
utterly impossible under the old order 
of things, when the official was the un- 
reasonable persecutor, and the baker was 
the victim who did his best to circumvent 
those who harried him. 


HE WANTS AN EMBARGO 

A New York daily newspaper headed 
a dispatch from Washington, “Millers 
Draw Up Embargo Petition.” Beneath 
this caption, the statement appeared that 
a petition to Congress would be presented 
by a representative from Chicago, which, 
after stating that “the European war has 
not only emptied our warehouses and 
granaries but has caused and is causing 
continuous increase in the price of food- 
stuffs,” concluded, “In our opinion it is 
ill-advised to permit the supplies pro- 
duced by the people of this country to be 
exported and thereby deprive our own 
people of the necessaries of life.” 

This petition, the dispatch said, was 
drafted by “The Bakers’ and Millers’ 
Technical Club,” of Chicago, “composed 
of the scientific men in the milling busi- 
ness in and near Chicago, many of them 
being large millowners,” hence the head- 
ing. 

Not being aware that the millers of 
Chicago, or any other place, were in 
favor of an embargo, and never having 
before heard of “The Bakers’ and Millers’ 
Technical Club,’ which included in its 
membership “the large millowners” of 
Chicago and vicinity, The Northwestern 
Miller instituted inquiries with a view to 
ascertaining the character of this remark- 
able “scientific” body, which thought itself 
entirely competent to tell the Congress 
of the United States that “it is the duty 
of the nation in the first instance to pro- 
vide for and protect its own people,” as 
its petition expressed it. 

It my that this organization is 
composed of the alumni in the baking and 
milling courses of a local private school, 
dignified by the high-sounding title of 
Institute of Technology. These gradu- 
ates are operative bakers and millers, 
engaged in subordinate capacities, who 
meet monthly and discuss trade subjects. 
So far as known, none of them are mill- 
owners even in the most limited and re- 
stricted sense. 

The purpose of this club is no doubt 
excellent, so far as its studies are con- 
cerned. When it comes to petitioning 


Congress and attempting to direct the 
affairs of the nation, as representing 
either the milling or baking industries in 
any degree whatever, its pretensions are 
preposterous. It represents nothing but 
itself, an association of embryo millers 
and bakers, and deserves almost as much 
consideration in this connection as the 
second class in a primary school would 
receive should it petition the President 
to proclaim and enforce six Saturday 
holidays a week. , 

The bug under this particular chip 
seems to be found in the name of the 
gentleman who conducts this technical 
school, no doubt efficiently and success- 
fully as far as its legitimate purpose is 
concerned. This name is Teutonic, and 
suggests that the writer of the petition 
may be more concerned in cutting off 
food supplies from the allies than he is 
in conserving the resources of the people 
of the United States, or in the welfare 
of the baking and milling interests of the 
country. 

At any rate, however sincere he may be 
in his expressed belief that an embargo is 
highly desirable, it ill becomes him to pre- 
sume to petition Congress over any name 
save his own, or, if he must use that of 
his “club,” to give it, inferentially, a 
representative character which is foreign 
to it. 

This small incident merely emphasizes 
the fact, already stated in these columns, 
that the real driving power back of this 
foolish embargo movement is the German 
propaganda, industrious and _ insidious 
but, thus far, ineffective in influencing 
national action favorable to its desires, 

Americans who are not hyphenates, who 
owe allegiance to but one country, their 
own, should be very careful not to allow 
themselves to be used as cat’s-paws to 
draw from the fire the chestnuts so 
greatly desired by aliens and those who 
are attempting to serve two masters. The 
embargo movement sounds plausible to 
some people, but in reality it carries a 
sting in its tail, carefully provided for 
an ulterior purpose. Wise Americans 
will let it alone. 


AN “ADMIRAL” AT FOUR POUNDS A 
WEEK 


Millers who have from time to time 
faced the problem of weeding out the 
unpromising applications from among 
those received in response to advertise- 
ments for salesmen, operatives or office 
assistants, will appreciate both the humor 
and the seriousness of the difficulty re- 
cently faced by a baker of Oxfordshire, 
as related by the British Baker. 

In the United Kingdom, baking is a 
certified industry,—by which is meant 
that the supplying of bread is regarded 
as of so vital importance that those en- 
gaged in the industry have a certain lim- 
ited exemption from service with the 
colors.. When a man engaged in the in- 
dustry desires to secure exemption, he 
goes before the district tribunal, pleads 
his case, and wins or loses according to 
the tribunal’s views as to his indispensa- 
bility. Sometimes he is granted exemp- 
tion for a month, sometimes for six 
months, less often permanent exemption, 
and, in a majority of recent cases, his 
plea is wholly denied. 

In the instance of the Oxfordshire 
baker, his son, aged twenty, had been 
called before the tribunal. The father 
having, according to his plea, advertised 
in an effort to secure a workman to take 
the son’s place, appeared to petition for 
the young man’s exemption on_ the 
ground that his services were indispens- 
able. He stated that he had inserted 
advertisements in twenty-five papers, 
eliciting thereby forty applications. 
Continuing the story, the British Baker 
says: 

“There is a science in dealing with 
applications to advertisements for situa- 
tions vacant. The first rough selection 
easily gets rid of the most unlikely 
claimants. In this case one-half of the 
number was considered obviously of no 
use. Twenty were dealt with, and three 
men were interviewed. The first said he 
would not take the situation unless the 
man who was going away resumed, as 
he would not indorttion the responsibility 
of the work. Obviously, this was an im- 
possible condition, as it was to find a 
substitute for the man that the country 
wanted that, the advertisement was 
placed in twenty-five different papers. 
The second man, apparently, would un- 
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dertake the responsibility, but he wanted 
to start work at nine and finish at six, 
and would not undertake nightwork, for 
which he wanted five pounds a week. 
The third man was absolutely no good 
whatever. 

“Thus the advertisement appeared to 
have led to nothing, but no report was 
given as to the remaining seventeen who 
survived the first weeding out. The 
chairman of the tribunal considered that 
the advertisement showed that a great 
deal was expected from the person 
sought for, and that the firm was asking 
for an Admirable Crichton among mill- 
ers and bakers for four pounds a week. 
Since the production of the popular play 
one would think that most people knew 
something of the ‘Admirable Crichton,’ 
but the report from which we quote calls 
him an Admiral Crichton. 

“We hope, for the sake of the wisdom 
and knowledge of the tribunal, that the 
mistake was not that of the chairman of 
the tribunal, although we hesitate to 
think that it might be the mistake of the 
reporter. The tribunal, apparently con- 
sidering that it was not impossible to get 
something less than an Admirable Crich- 
ton at four pounds a week, refused any 
further exemption, but asked the mili- 
tary authorities not to call the man up 
for a month.” 

Perhaps, in the month extension grant- 
ed, the baker will become disposed some- 
what to modify his requirements and, as 
the tribunal suggests, “find something 
less than an ‘Admiral’ Crichton at four 
pounds the week.” Perhaps, too, the 
baker so constructed his unsuccessful ad- 
vertisements and so placed them among 
the twenty-five newspapers as to insure 
the improbability of finding a suitable 
man for the prospective vacancy. After 
all, it would be hard for any man to re- 
place a son at four pounds a week and 
there is what the Sunday newspapers call 
a “heart appeal” in the baker’s plea that 
his son was indispensable. 


THE PROFIT IN AGREED CANCELLA- 
TIONS 


A few weeks ago, a miller having cur- 
rent and prospective demand in excess of 
his own milling capacity, purchased con- 
siderable quantities of flour from a neigh- 
bor. Later on, when a major part of the 
flour thus purchased had been delivered, 
the buyer discovered that he would not 
require the extra flour, and opened nego- 
tiations with a view to cancellation at the 
market difference. . 

The selling miller agreed to this; the 
decline in the price of wheat was quickly 
determined, and an agreement reached 
without difficulty. When, however, the 
selling miller presented his bill it con- 
tained an item of thirty cents a barrel as 
a charge for his profit. To this the pur- 
chasing miller objected, stating that it 
was not in accordance with trade custom, 
and insisting that the most he could be 
expected to pay would be, perhaps, the 
cost of purchasing and reselling the wheat 
bought in contemplation of making the 
flour. 

After some discussion, the two millers 
agreed to submit the question of profit 
allowance to private and friendly | arbi- 
tration. The miller who sold the flour 
showed, in the arbitration proceeding, 
that his actual profit in the sale, based 
upon cost of wheat and price of feed, 
would have been forty-three cents a bar- 
rel; his offer to cancel at an allowance 
of thirty cents ‘was, he stated, in the na- 
ture of a concession. The purchasing 
miller submitted merely that the charge 
for profit was not established as a trade 
custom, and he did not believe he should 
be called upon to pay it. 

The arbitrators, in their decision, requir- 
ing. the payment of the profit claim, held 
that the selling miller was clearly entitled 
to his profit. They did not believe him 
entitled, perhaps, to a very large “chance” 
profit, but rather to a “normal” profit 
under trade conditions existing at the 
time the transaction was made. These 
conditions, they held, fully justified the 
thirty-cent basis offered. 

This matter of the miller’s right to. his 
milling profit when a sale is canceled is 
of particular interest just at this time, 
when many buyers are seeking to be re- 
leased from their contract obligations. 
Some, perhaps a majority, of these, feel 
that payment of the wheat market differ- 
ence is all that a miller should demand 
from them. They quite overlook the fact 
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that the miller has been at expense in 
buying and carrying wheat against the 
sale, has paid money for making the sale 
itself, and has had to hold his plant ready 
to manufacture the flour. The mere 
change in the wheat market may be the 
least of his expense items, 

Conceivably, a miller might have the 
entire output of his mill sold for a period 
of three months; it is possible that all of 
his customers might demand cancellation 
of their orders upon payment of an 
amount represented in the decline in the 
price of wheat. If the miller were, by 
law or trade custom, forced to agree to 
this, he would then find himself without 
orders and with an idle mill on his hands 
for the entire period, unless he were 
able again to go into the market and book 
new orders for his flour. Such a theory 
would reduce milling to a matter of ac- 
commodating the speculative activities 
of buyers of flour. 

It is inconceivable that the miller should 
not be entitled to his legitimate profit in 
any agreement for canceling an order. 
A flour cancellation is quite a different 
thing from a grain cancellation. In the 
latter, the market loss is the actual loss; 
but in flour, the loss is measured, not 
alone by this, but by all of the expense 
the miller has been put to, and by the lost 
profitable activity of his plant provided 
for in the sale. 

Millers when approached, as many are 
now being approached, with pleas for 
cancellations should, in every instance, 
insist upon protection of their profit 
rights in the transaction. To accept set- 
tlement on any other basis is unsound. 
It is the buyer’s business to take the flour 
he has bought. If he does not desire to 
take it, the least he can do is to grant the 
miller the profit which he would earn by 
making ond delivering the goods; and the 
least the miller can do is to insist upon 
this right. 








International Milling Co. 


The appended statement of this com- 
pany’s profits for the crop year ended 
Aug. 31 has been published in Canadian 
papers. Principals in this company are 
F. A. Bean, Sr., F. A. Bean, Jr., and 
W. L. Harvey. They are also principals 
in the New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill Co. Following are the figures: 
1915 
Trading profits .......... $411,199 
Bond interest ........... " 44,000 
War tORO8 osc ccccces ose \ Bere 
Preferred dividend . 
Common dividend 
BUPPIUD. 0 cass cdcavvcsvees 16,842 

In 1915 a common stock dividend was paid 
of 15 per cent, amounting to $120,000, from 
profit and loss. 








Procedure Before I. C. C. 


Owing to the constantly increasing use 
being made by shippers of the right of 
recourse in rate disputes to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a volume recently 
published by La Salle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, “Procedure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Grounds of Proof in Rate Cases,” by C. 
R. Hillyer, is of especial interest. 

Mr. Hillyer has had an extended ex- 
perience as an attorney and examiner 
with the commission, and his book com- 
prises two lectures on the work of that 
body. 

The lecture on “Procedure before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission” tells 
how cases are handled by the commis- 
sion. It discusses the procedure in for- 
mal and informal cases, the pleadings so 
far as pleadings are used, printed briefs 
and oral arguments, depositions and the 
record, petitions for rehearing or reopen- 
ing of cases, resort to the courts, wit- 
nesses and subpoenas, and —— 
upon the commission’s own motion. In 
Mr. Hillyer’s own words, the lecture is 
“intended to give a simple, non-technical 
account of the commission’s work and 
what is expected of one going before it 
for the purpose of moving that body to 
action under the terms of the act.” 

In the second lecture, “Grounds of 
Proof in Rate Cases,’ the aim is to 
“point out with some degree of detail 
such leading grounds of proof in rate 
cases as are known to possess potency 
in the determination of issues raised in 
such cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under the act to regu- 
late commerce. Some effort has been 


made to indicate the proper form in 
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which such evidence may be presented to 
the commission, and a word of caution 
has been added here and there against 
offering evidence that cannot possibly aid 
in the winning of a rate case, but which 
will needlessly consume the time of the 
commission and the other parties who 
must be present to defend their rates or 
protect their interests.” 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Generally Higher, Following Wheat, 
but Quiet, with Light Demand—wMill- 
feed Firm, but Inactive 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Puitapevenia, Pa., Dec. 26.—Flour is 
held higher in sympathy with wheat, but 
demand is light. Quotations, per 196 Ibs in 
wood: winter clear, $6.50@6.75; straight, 
$7@7.25; patent, $7.50@7.75. Kansas clear, 
$7.60@7.85; straight, $8.15@8.40; patent, 
$8.40@8.65,—cotton. Spring first clear, 
$8@8.25; patent, $8.50@8.75; favorite 
brands, $8.75@9.25. City mills’ choice 
and fancy patent, $8.75@9.25; regular 
rades winter clear, $6.50@6.75; straight, 
7@1.25; patent, $7.50@7.75. 

Samuet S. DanieEts. 


Cuicaco, I1t., Dec. 26.—There is prac- 
tically no business to be had in Chicago 
in the flour line right now, as buyers are 
not interested in values. Southwestern 95 
per cent patents ranged as low as $7.50@ 
7.80, jute, and spring wheat patents 


$7.65@8.10, jute. 
C. H. CHALLEN. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 26.—Flour prices 
are 15@20c higher on spring, winter, soft 
winter and Kansas brands. Demand slow; 
most of the business being done by re- 
sellers. Millfeed dull, and 25@50c lower 
per ton on all grades. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 26.—Flour demand 
remains quiet. What sales have been 
made are small. Mills are holding prices 
firmly. No export sales. Millfeed dull, 
with only a limited local demand. 

Perer Deruien. 


Baxtimore, Mp., Dec. 26.—Flour steady 
and quiet, with buyers generally with- 
drawn from market until after holidays. 
Millfeed firm at last quotations, but in- 
active. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, Dec. 26.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Dec. 25 Dec, 26 
Destination— Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 1914 











London ........ 24,000 45,000 30,166 63,127 
Liverpool ...... 5,000 7,000 9,450 18,961 
Glasgow ....... 31,000 21,000 13,000 ...... 
ROGUOED wevsccenee. 00060) .0dd68 18,565 1,000 | 
BRU aesccccices ascend enabe 64008 4,212 
BRAD cccccecs seece 6,000 1,058 1,607 
BERMOMOROP 220k 6e0cs) Weed Hwesee 1,011 
Dublin .. o4 
ao, Be 
Belfast ........ 8,000 8,000 ..... «..... 
Rotterdam ..... 15,000 4,000 71 21,355 
Christiania .... 4,000 6,000 ..... «..... 
Copenhagen ... 4,000 2,000 10,393 ..... 
Bergen ........ Wee obese sence e¥0bs 
Norway, Sweden ..... ..... 25,603 3,000 
OS ae ee C4,008 . incts \crcee esr 
CU cose ccscce 9,000 9,000 12,285 2,843 
| gg SPOT ees Se 3,000 2,456 ..... 
Other W. L.'s... 29,000 42,000 12,600 5,708 
Cen. America... 22,000 24,000 35,068 3,148 
TRPGREE ccccccces 11,000 13,000 27,568 11,100 
Other 8S. A. .... 1,000 7,000 17,454 3,979 
By By Americn.. weses  esvse 1,240 300 
Gibraltar ...... BODGOG neds. sacese ones 
CURSED .cccccoes secor 16,000 23,337 203 
Totals ....... 461,000 222,000 278,826 180,625 





Shipping Board Nominated 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 25—Presi- 
dent Wilson sent to the Senate on Fri- 
day. the nomination of members of the 
newly created federal Shipping Board, 
which may, with the aid of funds from 
the federal treasury, do much to increase 
the shipping facilities of the United 
States. 

The members are: William Denman, 
San Francisco, Democrat, an admiralty 
lawyer; Bernard N. Baker, Baltimore, 
Democrat, who has had long experience 
as a ship owner and operator; John A. 
Donald, New York, Democrat, long ac- 
tive in the steamship business; John Bar- 
ber White, Kansas City, Republican, who 
as a lumber operator has had a wide 
knowledge of ocean _ transportation; 
Theodore Brent, New Orleans, Repub- 
lican, who has had much experience in 
railroad and traffic affairs generally. 

The members of the board are to re- 


ceive salaries of $7,500 a year each, and 
Congress has authorized the secretary of 
the treasury to issue $50,000,000 in bonds 
to purchase or build ships. The shi 
will be available to lease or charter by 
private interests, but may be operated 
by the government should private con- 
cerns fail to take them. 

Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





NEW MILL FOR CHICAGO? 


Reported that Kansas Flour Mills Co., of 
Kansas City, Is Considering Building of 
Big Mill—Plans Not Yet Definite 


Cuicaco, I1t., Dec, 25.—It is persist- 
ently reported in Chicago that the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., of Kansas City, Mo., is 
favorably considering a plan to build a 
large flour mill in Chicago. The report 
suggests that the mill, if its building is 
decided upon, will be of 6,000 bbls capac- 
ity, with large grain storage in connec- 
tion. Several available sites are said to 
be under consideration. 

The Kansas Flour Mills Co. now owns 
and operates six mills in Kansas, two in 
Oklahoma and one at Kansas City. L. E. 
Moses, of Kansas City, is president of 
the company, and J. B. Hupp, of Wichi- 
ta, its general manager. Its milling 
capacity is about 8,000 bbls fy day. 

C. H. Cuaten. . 





Canadian Lake Shipments 

The following statement, recently is- 
sued by the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers for Canada, shows the quantities of 
grain and screenings shipped from Fort 
William and Port Arthur in Canadian 
and United States vessels during the sea- 
sons of navigation in 1916, 1915, 1914 and 
1913 (000’s omitted) : 

Wheat, bus— 1916 1915 1914 1913 


In Can. vessels 97,288 68,537 64,881 63,556 
In U. 8S. vessels 84,397 98,828 22,887 68,241 





TOGO i006 181,685 167,365 87,768 131,797 
Oats, bus— 
In Can. vessels 44,015 28,057 22,473 26,936 
In U.S. vessels 13,806 4,174 3,490 13,844 





Totals ...... 57,821 27,231 25,963 40,780 
Barley, bus— 
In Can. vessels 6,235 2,718 4,027 6,756 
In U. 8S. vessels 2,652 2,074 1,069 4,840 











Totals ...... 8,887 4,792 5,096 11,596 
Flaxseed, bus— 
In Can. vessels 1,715 968 1,793 9,386 
In U.S. vessels 3,859 1,436 5,778 9,680 











Potala .«.s. 5,574 2,404 7,571 19,066 
Sample mixed 

grain, lbs— 
In Can. vessels 15,605 4,767 19,621 10,353 
Im UB. vemmele 8,786 .ecce eesce seess 


Totals ...... 19,341 4,767 19,621 10,353 
Elevator screen- 
ings, tons— 





In Can. vessels 6 10 17 11 
In U. S. vessels 41 40 32 46 
Totals ...... 47 50 49 57 


SHIPMENTS, SEPT. 1-DEC. 13, 1916 
The following table shows the total quan- 
tities of grain and screenings shipped from 
Fort William and Port Arthur from Sept. 1, 
1916, to the official close of navigation (000’s 


omitted): 
Canadian U.S. To U. 8. 
vessels vessels Total ports 
Wheat, bus... 36,019 29,661 65,680 39,506 
Oats, bus..... 17,540 808 18,349 1,825 
Barley, bus... 2,281 1,581 3,862 1,910 
Flaxseed, bus. 1,005 1,500 2,506 1,967 
Sample mixed 


grain, lbs... 7,312 3,736 11,048 3,736 
Elev. screen- 
ings, tons... 3 12 15 14 





Winnipeg Average Prices 
Average of daily closing prices of cash 
No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by 
months and years for last 10 crop years 
(fractions omitted) : 
07 «080971021 


September ..... 103 100 98 102 100 
October ....... 111 98 97 96 100 
November ..... 102 102 98 92 98 
December ..... 103 99 99 90 94 
January ....... 108 99 103 94 95 
February ...... 106 106 102 91 97 
March ......... 109 111 104 90 91 
| ee 106 120 102 91 103 
BP pivncedsosee 112 124 95 95 104 
> eee eae 104 130 93 97 107 
TET ih pe ccwssss 105 130 111 96 107 
August......... 108 111 108 99 106 


Av. of years.. 106 111 101 94 100 


September ..... 95 86 112 94 161 





October ....... 90 80 112 97 174 
November ..... 83 83 119 103 195 
December ..... 80 83 119 110 ad 
January, ....... 82 85 136 122 
February ...... 84 89 153 122 
er 85 90 149 109 
BOUT ci ccevcirs 90 90 156 115 
) PPR or 93 94 159 117 
pS ET ee 97 92 133 111 
Ge: Oe acas ethos 97 92 134 118 


ee 


Av. of years.. 89 89 183 114 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: Dec. 25 Dec. 26 

: Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 1914 
Minneapolis 








. ». 239,790 329,995 389,136 224,090 
Duluth-Superior 11,720 13,375 31,190 18,130 
Milwaukee ..... 6,500 6,500 16,000 13,200 

Totals ....... 258,010 349,870 436,325 255,420 
Outside mills*.. 66,680 ...... 118,380 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.324,690 ...... BORPEe acse.. 
St. Louis ...... 33,200 34,100 29,600 25,400 
St. Louist ..... 45,000 44,700 39,900 41,000 
Buffalo ........ 102,500 124,800 151,200 97,800 
Rochester ..... 11,100 10,200 15,600 11,500 
Chicago ....... 19,750 18,750 23,500 16,250 
Kansas City.... 66,600 57,600 66,300 65,300 
Kansas Cityt. ..241,265 262,475 223,305 165,945 
Toledo ........ 25,100 37,000 30,300 26,500 
Toledof ....... 58,935 82,320 48,500 44,820 
Nashville** ..... 84,390 95,325 88,850 ...... 
BOGUS ise cves 33,130 22,750 28,575 19,525 
Tacoma ......-. 29,630 650,860 28,645 ...... 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Dec, 25 Dec. 26 
Dec, 23 Dec. 16 1915 1914 

46 64 87 


Minneapolis ...... 51 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 31 87 50 
Outside mills* .... 41 57 72 49 
Average spring... 44 60 80 50 
Milwaukee ........ 54 54 65 5S 
St. Louis ......... 81 84 72 62 
St. Louist ........ 75 74 66 68 
Buffalo ........665 61 75 91 71 
Rochester .......-. 55 50 77 58 
CRICKMO .ccescoses 67 63 90 5S 
Kansas City ...... 93 81 90 78 
Kansas Cityt ..... 89 94 85 80 
DoleGS wecccsvcces 62 77 63 54 
Toledof ......++++ 52 72 65 54 
Nashville** ....... 63 65 72 . 
Pe aes 81 55 60 14 
Tacoma ......++6s 51 89 43 
Average ......+. 62 68 80 58 
Minnesota-Dakotas 44 60 80 50 
Other states ...... 67 71 76 57 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 23 at 
all above points shows a decrease of 2 per 
cent compared with week ending Dec. 16. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in 
cluding Nashville. 





Buenos Aires Bakers Strike 


According to a press cable, Buenos 
Aires is threatened with a bread famine 
on account of a strike of bakers in the 
city. The strike was instituted before 
Christmas, and on Dec. 26 a considerable 
number of other bakers joined those who 
had already refused to work. Through 
Tuesday no agreement pointing to a set- 
tlement of the strike was in sight. 





Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


1915-16...... 172,415 ..... 39,278 76,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,236 44,308 67,251 
1913-14...... 113,904 263,136 39,171 60,981 
1912-18...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12...... 166,190 296,849 22,534 69,169 





1906-07...... 155,993 71,768 32,602 12,400 


Argentine Exports 

Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou- 
sands of bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
46,810 36,029 12,663 26,120 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
36,028 139,451 33,181 24,426 
103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,59° 


82,501 106,046 21,199 3,585 
*Six months, January-June, 1916. 


Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina for four crop years, 4° 
officially estimated (000’s omitted) was as 
follows: 
*1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-1! 


WERKE | cc ck eae 16,277 16,419 15,470 16,24) 
Linseed ...... 3,245 4,060 4,257 4,397 
Se yr 2,555 2,566 2,869 3,087 
COPE oes cave wed 9,925 10,386 10,260 


*Preliminary government estimate, Oct. 20. 
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MAKING THE WAR FLOUR 


samples Show Good Quality—British Millers 
Fear High Moisture Content May Put 
Their Flour Below American 


Lonpon, Enea., Dec. 6.—The new war 

flour has made its appearance on the 
London market, and judging from sam- 
ples seen it is quite evident that the 
British public will see but little change 
in its bread. Some of the samples shown 
by London mills are remarkably fine in 
color, and quite as good as what was 
formerly known as town households. As 
bakers in London were large users of the 
latter grade, the new war bread should 
be practically the same in’ quality as 
heretofore. If the flour contains a per- 
centage of the offal, which it undoubted- 
ly does, it is very cleverly concealed. 
’ Samples of bread-and rolls made from 
the new flour have also been exhibited 
and tested, and are all that can be de- 
sired in both appearance and flavor. If 
the standard of war flour does not get 
worse than it is at present, the British 
public will have nothing to grumble 
about. 

It is understood that in Liverpool the 
new flour will be known’ as “war 
straights.” London millers have decided 
to describe it as “G. R.” flour, signifying 
“vovernment regulation.” The Master 
Bakers’ Association has concluded to call 
the new bread “national bread.” 


AMERICAN SAMPLES WANTED 


Importers are anxious to receive sam- 
ples of the new straight-run flour made 
by American and Canadian mills, for at 
present a good deal of doubt exists as to 
how their flour will compare in quality 
with the home-milled article. English 
milling engineers, who have studied 
\merican milling methods, always insist 
that by using the English system of mill- 
ing a larger extraction of white flour is 
obtainable than by the use of the Ameri- 
can process: It is difficult to understand 
why this should be the case if one is not 
a technical expert, but presumably it is 
due to the fact that the British miller 
pays far more attention to watering and 
conditioning his wheat than is the case 
in America, and in these ways is able to 
increase his extraction of white flour 
from the wheat milled. 

However this may be, there is no doubt 
that British-milled flours are not as prof- 
itable for baking as the flours that come 
from America and Canada, the principal 
reason being that the former contain a 
very much higher percentage of moisture 
than the latter. The average percentage 
of moisture in English-milled flour is 
probably around 16, so it is not difficult 
to understand why British millers can 
obtain a higher percentage of extraction 
than American and Canadian millers. 
rhen again, the keeping quality of Eng- 
lish flour is very poor, owing to the large 
amount of moisture it contains. There- 
fore it is thought that, when samples of 
the new flour are received from America 
and Canada, they will probably be darker 
than English flodr, but will be superior 
in keeping and baking qualities. 


AN ENGLISH TRADE PAPER’S VIEW 


The English journal Milling, in dis- 
cussing the question, says: 

“In regard to the changes that are 
being made in mills, we find a very dis- 
linct difference of opinion among millers 
as to what should be done. This is not 
surprising, seeing that they are now 
called upon to make a length of flour 
considerably in excess of even the longest 
they have hitherto been accustomed to 
think of. As Mr. Nicholls very truly ob- 
served at the recent general meeting, it 
is the last 1 per cent that is likely to give 
the trouble. 

“For whereas without the inclusion of 
this 1 per cent the extra amount which 
is being put into offals might be dignified 
by the name of flour (red dog, biscuit 
flour, or what not), there can be little 
doubt that the last 1 per cent is simply 
fine offal put through a flour silk and 
masked by the 99 per cent of better and 
real flour which is also recove 

“Had an 80 per cent flour been im- 
posed upon us, it is a very distinct ques- 
tion whether whole batteries of machines 
might not have been thrown out of action 
with advantage. For instance, in an 80 
per cent flour it is very difficult to see 
of what use the purifiers would be, except 
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in so far as they are considered as sort- 
ing machines to size the middlings for the 
reduction rolls, 

“But the 76 per cent flour is a very 
different proposal, and, speaking general- 
ly, it will be found that millers have to 
mill exactly on the same principles as 
before, wan | pay exactly the same atten- 
tion to getting a longer length of patents 
in comparison with the lower grades, only 
that they must somewhere or other obtain 
the extra 4 or 5 per cent. 

“We suppose one way by which all 
millers are meeting the difficulty is by 
reducing the number of their silks. How 
far down the mill silks should be reduced 
in number is another and difficult ques- 
tion. In some cases, we believe, millers 
are reducing drastically the numbers of 
the silks on those machines where they 
used to get their top patents, the idea 
being to get as much as possible out 
there and so to reduce the feed on the 
lower reductions, and to make it possible 
with smaller feeds to grind closer and 
dress more severely, and so obtain the 
extra percentage in that way. 

“We question, however, though we put 
the point tentatively, whether millers will 
not find that they have a good many 
complaints from bakers if they change 
the character of their flour and the fine- 
ness of the dressing too drastically, at 
any rate at first. We mean this: other 
things being equal, a fairly coarsely 
dressed flour will often produce a bolder 
loaf than one more finely dressed. On 
the other hand, a finely dressed flour will 
work more easily and it will take up 
more water. 

“Accordingly, in recent years—though 
there has been some reaction from ex- 
tremely fine dressing—many mills have 
worked with higher silk numbers than 
formerly, and have produced an even, 
finely dressed flour, and secured extra 
orders from bakers because of the regu- 
larity of their product, and the fact that 
the fine dressing enabled the flour to 
absorb more water. 

“If there is now a sudden reaction to 
very coarse dressing right through the 
mill, it appears to us millers are likely 
to receive complaints from the bakers, 
and, therefore, that mill which by so 
altering its silks can get the required 
percentage without drastically altering 
the fineness and granularity of its flour, 
and thus the water absorbing capacity, is 
likely to have some advantage over its 
neighbors.” 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Cunard Line Manager Resigns 

The Cunard Steamship Co. has an- 
nounced the resignation of Charles P. 
Sumner, who has managed the business 
of the company in the United States for 
many years, and the appointment of T. 
Ashley Sparks, a partner in the firm of 
Funch, Edye & Co., to succeed him. The 
change will become effective Jan. 1. 

Sumner’s resignation follows the ar- 
rival from England of Sir Alfred A. 
Booth, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Cunard Steamship Co., who is 
understood to have come to New York 
to supervise the reorganization of the 
company’s interests in this country. 





Adjournment Delays Congress 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Dec. 25.—Despite 
the efforts of Speaker Clark and other 
members of the House and Senate in 
favor of continuing Congress in session 
during the holidays, both houses ad- 
journed Dec. 22 for the usual holiday 
season, not to reassemble until Jan. 2. 
It is realized that the present short ses- 
sion is to be an exceedingly busy one, 
and Mr. Clark was strongly of the feel- 
ing that Congress should not leave its 
business even for the usual Christmas 
holidays. 

Besides the legislation that must be 
enacted to carry out the President’s rec- 
ommendations concerning the difficulties 
that exist between the railroads and their 
employees, there is much other of im- 
portance, including large annual appro- 
priations, and, from statements sent out 
from the Treasury department, it is ap- 
parent that this Congress will need to 
take action to provide, so far as possible, 
against the deficit predicted for the year 
following the close of the present fiscal 
year, June 30, 1917. 

The revenues up to that time are ade- 
quately provided for, but unless ways 


and means are devised for increasing 
them, there will be the year following a 
deficit of many millions. Constructive 
legislation will necessary, before Con- 
gress adjourns, to provide against such 
a condition. 

Whether this legislation will take the 
form of increased income taxes or in- 
creased tariffs remains to be determined. 
At the present time it is said that there 
is no policy outlined as to what action 
shall be taken, although the subject has 
been given consideration during recent 
cabinet sessions. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





PUBLICITY TO CURB ROADS 


Railway Association Will Punish Those Re- 
fusing to Help Public—Roads Work To- 
gether to Combat Car Shortage 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 25.—With the 
recent announcement of the _ establish- 
ment of committees in all parts of the 
country to relieve the car shortage situa- 
tion, the American Railway Association 
said that it had had trouble with a num- 
ber of railroads that have failed to co- 
operate, and that it had notified the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that it 
would use publicity to force these roads 
to put the of the country ahead of 
their selfish interests. The association 
has established headquarters in Washing- 
ton for its commission on car service, and 
is co-operating with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It was announced that President A. H. 
Smith, of the New York Central, would 
move to restrict the number of cars held 
at Detroit for unloading beyond a rea- 
sonable time. Special action will be taken 
with relation to the Gulf ports, Pensacola, 
Mobile, New Orleans and Galveston, 
where there are 10,000 cars waiting to be 
unloaded. C. H. Markham, president of 
the Illinois Central, will have charge of 
the Gulf ports readjustment. 

The commission on car service has put 
into effect a new per diem rate, by which 
the rent charged one railroad for the use 
of its cars by another is increased from 
45c to 75c. This new rate will continue 
until next May. 

W. QuackENBUSH. 





Origin of Peterboro Fire 


Toronto, Ont., Dec. 25.—Nine wit- 
nesses who testified in Fire Marshal E. 
P. Heaton’s investigation of the fire at 
the Quaker Oats Co.’s plant at Peter- 
boro, Ont., did not throw any new light 
on the case. The fire took the lives of 
12 employees. The trend of the evidence 
on the outbreak of the fire is that com- 
bustion, caused possibly by a spark from 
a grinding machine in the drying-room, 
brought about the catastrophe. 

W. H, Denham, superintendent for the 
company, gave information obtained from 
William Walsh, a victim of the fire, who 
is in the hospital. Walsh, he said, sus- 
pecting fire, stopped the grinder at which 
he was working, and raising the cover 
discovered the blaze. The explosion fol- 
lowed. The fire was probably due to 
some hard substance passing through the 
grinders, causing a spark. The rule 
against smoking, witness said, was al- 
ways rigidly enforced. 

A fire in the same department three 
weeks previously had been put out by 
the sprinkler system and hand fire ex- 
tinguishers. The explosion of Dec. 11 
put the sprinkler system out of commis- 
sion, and apparently there was no time 
to use the fire extinguishers. Mr. Den- 
ham said every precaution against fire 
had been taken. The sprinklers and ex- 
tinguishers throughout the plant were 
reported upon every week. 

The evidence of R. L. Dobbin, super- 
intendent of the waterworks system, 
dealt with the water pressure, which reg- 
istered 75 lbs before the fire, dropped to 


45 lbs following the explosion, but almost. 


immediately jum to normal again, 
and gradually increased until at noon it 
reached 120 lbs. 

Fire Chief W. A. Howard had no opin- 
ion to offer as to the origin of the fire. 
Seventeen streams of water were turned 
on the fire at one time. 

The investigation was adjourned until 
such time as the evidence of the injured 
employees could be given. 

A. H. Batey. 
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MUNICIPAL BAKERY TALK 


Congressman Young Thinks Bakers Make 
Too Much, and Cites Period “When 
Wheat Sold for 40c per Bu” 


Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 25.—The bill 
introduced by Congressman George N. 
Young, of North Dakota, which proposes 
to make possible the establishment of a 
municipal bakery in Washington under 
the management of the Department of 
Agriculture, for the purpose of conduct- 


‘ing scientific experiments in baking, has 


attracted much attention, and brought 
many letters to congressmen. 

Among those received within the past 
few days is one from T. T. Frankenberg, 
“Counsellor in Publicity,” representing 
the National Association of Master Bak- 
ers, in which he says the bakers will wel- 
come the experiment of a municipal bak- 
ery, and denies that bakers are making 
excessive profits in their business. 

He says: “Contrary to the general im- 
pression, the bakers are not interested in 
advanced prices, but have exerted every 
influence and used every ingenuity at 
their disposal to keep prices at the old 
level.” Addressing Mr. Young in re- 
sponse to statements reported to have 
been made by him, he says: “You are 
quoted as saying that the bakers charged 
a flat rate of 5c for a loaf of bread when 
wheat sold for 40c per bu,* but you did 
not say or else you did not know that at 
that time the average loaf of bread con- 
tained from 20 to 21 ozs baked, and that 
it was sold.to the grocer for 314¢ as 
against 4c, which price has prevailed 
until quite recently. In other words, the 
middleman was getting a far larger 
profit on the transaction than at the 
present, while the baker’s profit was little 
more than it is today. 

“Nothing in your proposal is more 
gratifying to the bakers than the oppor- 
tunity for them to ‘show their hand,’ as 
you express it. The bakers are anxious 
and willing to do this at any time, not 
only to Congress, but to any properly 
constituted organization or tribunal.” 

Discussing the argument that bread is 
much cheaper in England, Mr. Franken- 
berg said: “A very big factor is the fact 
that English loaves are commonly 4 lbs 
in weight. If American housewives would 
buy 4-lb loaves, a very decided economy 
might be effected.” 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 

*It would be interesting to know, assum- 
ing that the newspapers correctly quoted 
Congressman Young, what period he had in 
mind when he spoke of ‘wheat selling at 
40c per bu.”” In 46 years, from 1871 to 1916, 
the lowest price recorded for contract wheat 
in the Chicago market was 48%c, in Janu- 
ary, 1895. At no other time in these 46 
years has contract wheat in Chicago gone 


below 50c per bu, and only four times has 
it sold below 60c. 





Car Shortage Checks Wheat Sales 


Cuicaoo, Iit., Dec. 26.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Milling demand for wheat good, 


but little business doing, owing to 
searcity of cars. Holders asking higher 
premiums. No. 2 hard, on track, 1@2c 
over May. No. 2 red, 2c over to Ic 
under May. Export sales at seaboard, 
200,000 bus. Fair sales of hard winter 


at Gulf at 1314c over Chicago May, f.o.b. 
Gulf, February loading. Futures ad- 
vanced 4%4c today on shorts’ covering, 
then broke 434c on peace talk. Sellers 
on bulge were best buyers on late break. 


C. H. CHaren. 





Heavy Flour Export Clearances 


For the week ended Dec. 23, clearances 
of flour from Atlantic and Gulf ports 
were 461,000 bbls. Of the items making 
up this total, 118,000 were for France, 
121,000 for Gibraltar, 54,000 for Italy, 
31,000 for Glasgow and 21,000 for Lon- 
don. 





Must Show Point of Manufacture 


A Nebraska law requires that when 
flour is shipped into that state the brands 
must contain the name of the manufac- 
turer and the place where the flour is 
made. 

Recently a large spring wheat milling 
company, with mills at a number of 
places, sold 5,000 sacks of flour in Ne- 
braska. The brand did not include the 
name of the point where milled, and the 
company was fined $50 and required to 
rebrand the flour. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 90,205 bbls. The output (week 
ending Dec. 23) was 239,790 bbis, against 
389,135 in 1915, 224,090 in 1914 and 227,- 
545 in 1913. All mills were closed Mon- 
day (Christmas Day) and the production 
this week will probably show a further 
shrinkage. In the corresponding week 
last year, Minneapolis mills made 356,150 
bbls. The lack of cars is seriously han- 
dicapping all mills, some of them running 
not over half capacity. 

“Holiday dullness” has overtaken the 
flour trade. With the larger Minneap- 
olis mills, there was a most perceptible 
falling off in flour sales for the week end- 
ing Saturday. Bookings appear to have 
been not above 50 per cent of the output, 
and in many cases they ran much below 
that ratio. ‘The concerns which had pre- 
viously been making comparatively good 
sales, experienced the heaviest shrinkage. 
The big fluctuations in wheat, together 
with the approach of inventory time, 
doubtless made buyers who were not in 
actual need of flour, indifferent to new 
purchases, 

Most of the smaller mills, in contrast, 
reported a fairly steady trade, with sales 
about offsetting the quantity of flour 
they turned out. 

The current business done seemed to be 
more with bakers than any other class. 
Purchases by jobbers were light, and the 
same could be said of family trade. The 
call for flour from warehouses was sur- 
prisingly limited. With the difficulty ex- 
perienced by millers about getting cars 
in which to ship east, it would be pre- 
sumed that purchases from warehouse 
stocks, insuring quick delivery, would be 
of pretty good volume. However, it was 
not. The fact that the trade has a good 
deal of high-priced flour coming to it 
might have worked to restrict the volume 
going trom warehouses. 

Mills are discouraging long-time ship- 
ments. They generally are unwilling to 
sell for delivery beyond March, and pre- 
fer 30 days’ sales. A number of bakers 
in the last week have sought to make con- 
tracts well into the summer, but millers, 
were deaf to the proposals. The millers, 
feeling that the lack of cars was a serious 
condition, felt that they could not take 
the risk of selling for long-deferred ship- 
ment. The possibility of millfeed declin- 
ing in price was a consideration. 

Shipping directions run from fair to 
poor. The fact of many existing con- 
tracts being at a = considerably above 
the present market may have had an 
influence toward keeping buyers from 
freely giving mills directions. 

As far as could be ascertained, no 
foreign sales were made by Minneapolis 
mills last week. The demand for even 
second clear seemed to have waned. One 
mill received a bid of 52s 6d on 76 per 
cent flour from Liverpool, but this was 
about 6s 6d too low. Considering the car 
congestion and the uncertainty as to get- 
ting flour to the Atlantic seaboard, mill- 
ers are loath to attempt foreign business. 
They feel that too many risks are in- 
volved. The lack of ocean room was 
against business. 

Fancy clear is in improved demand, 
with prices firm. Some could have been 
sold for export had it been available. 

First clear is quieter even than it has 
been. With the domestic demand cut 
down, more mills have this grade to offer, 


and they find it of rather slow sale. 

The edge of the demand for second 
clear seems to have been taken off. Even 
importers show much less interest in this 


grade than three weeks ago. As a result, 
quite a number of mills now have it to 
offer. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.45 
@9 per 196 lbs in wood. 

* * 


Millfeed is slightly firmer. Mills are 
doing a d business in mixed cars in 
the West. A few little lots of bran and 
standard middlings were sold to jobbers 
during the week for _ and January 
shipment. Large tra 
interested in future shipment feed at 
present prices. 

Sentiment is mixed. While one large 
city mill last week reduced its price on 
bran and standard middlings to $22@23 
ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis, others held quo- 
tations firm at $25@26. One mill is un- 
derstood to have made arrangements to 
store several thousand tons locally, against 
the advance it looks for later. 

Distress offerings on track at Minne- 
apolis are not so much in evidence. 

Standard middlings are now on the 
same basis as bran. Flour middlings, 
which have held pretty firm right along, 
are weakening. Some look for a sharp 
break soon. Mills are holding their prices 
nominally unchanged, but brokers report 
having bought flour middlings within the 
last week at $33 ton, Pittsburgh, or the 
equivalent of about $29.20, Minneapolis. 
This is $5@6.50 less than mills ask. 

Red dog prices depend largely on 
whether or not the seller is able to export 
same. There is a spread of almost $10 
ton between domestic and export prices. 

Mills quote bran at $23@26 ton, in 
100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; standard 
middlings, $23.50@26; flour. middlings, 
$34.50@36; red dog, $40@43,—latter in 
140-lb sacks. Jobbers claim to have been 
offered red dog as low as $35 ton, Min- 
neapolis. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 174% were in operation Dec. 28: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one-half), B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill, 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D, E, F and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 32 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 27,250 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 23 they made 66,680 
bbls of flour (representing 300,000 bus of 
wheat), against 118,380 in 1915. 

Thirty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 355 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,710 in 1915. 


INTERIOR WHEAT STOCKS 

Stocks of wheat in line elevators in 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, ac- 
cording to a prominent Minneapolis ele- 
vator manager, are abnormally iight. 
They are thought to be much less than 
half of what they were a year ago, when 
they were estimated at around 20 million 
bus. The small crop, poor quality, pre- 
vailing high prices and the absence of a 
carrying charge, have brought about this 
condition. 

With the bulk of the 1916 spring wheat 
crop much below an average in quality, 
the elevator companies did not care to 
carry it in the country and hedge against 
it, since trouble might -be experienced 
later in delivering it on contracts which, 
in the Minneapolis market, call for No. 
1 and No. 2 northern. 

.Farmers’ deliveries, within the last 
week or two, have about ceased. It is 
felt that very little is being held back 
in the country, and it is expected that 
arrivals at Minneapolis from now on will 


ers, however, are not . 


be very slim. Receipts will depend large- 
ly on the movement from the Southwest 
and the Pacific Coast. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 2,366,000 
bus, a total decrease from the preceding 
week of 722,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
the decrease was 546,000 bus, and at Du- 
luth 176,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 23, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis .... 1,691 5,588 2,135 2,893 3,844 
Duluth ........ 675 2,567 617 904 2,093 
Totals........ 2,366 8,155 2,652 3,797 56,937 
Duluth, bonded. 72 200 14 67 96 
Totals........ 2,438 8,355 2,666 3,864 6,033 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Dec. 23, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneap’lis 12,586 10,356 18,034 18,284 17,853 
Duluth.... 6,033 6,273 9,099 11,577 5,592 





Totals. ...17,619 16,629 27,133 29,861 23,445 
Duluth, b’d’d 950 210 62 611 499 


Totals....18,569 16,839 27,195 30,372 23,944 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Dec. 23, 
1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .. 54,601 90,980 62,723 63,127 
Duluth ..cesce 17,203 78,290 47,863 60,573 








Totals....... 71,804 169,270 110,586 103,700 
Duluth, bonded 2,267 3,232 1,075 2,459 





Totals....... 74,071 172,502 111,661 106,159 
THE CAR SITUATION IN NORTHWEST 


There seems to be no change in the 
car situation at Minneapolis, unless it is 
that the shortage is more intensified. 
The flour mills are getting only a few 
free cars each day, and are experiencing 
the greatest difficulty in keeping in op- 
eration, even at a much reduced capacity. 

Elevator men are seriously affected in 
getting cars in which to load out grain. 
The result is that there is a choke-up 
of the elevators, with many cars waiting 
to be unloaded or transferred. Very cold 
weather and snowstorms in the last week 
have worked to make the situation worse 
in the country. 

Men who have studied the situation feel 
that the blockade is getting worse rather 
than better. The congestion seems to be 
gradually backing up from the East. 
Some assert that the only remedy would 
be a cessation of western shipments for 
two weeks. 

The millers are feeling existing condi- 
tions very much, because they are often 
prevented from getting out shipments of 
flour of which buyers are in need. While 
a few cancellations of contracts have 
been sought because of this condition, 
they are not numerous and, when they 
come up, millers refuse to make any con- 
cessions. 

The inability to ship is something over 
which the millers have no control. They 
are ready to carry out their contracts, 
and would do so if they could get the 
cars. 

FLOUR PRICES IN 1916 


The average of high and low quota- 
tions of patent flour, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
during 1916, as based on The Northwest- 
ern Miller quotations, was $7.09 per 196 
lbs, in wood. High point was $10.50, on 
Nov. 7, and low point $5.50, on June 27. 
In 1915, high point was $8.15 and low $5. 

The average quotation for first clear 
in 1916 was $5.73 per 196 lbs, in jute. 
High point was $8.50, on Nov. 14, and 
low point $4.30, on June 6 and 20. In 
1915, high point was $6.65 and low $3.75. 


DEMURRAGE INCREASE HEARING 


The Minnesota railroad commission has 
been conducting a hearing at St. Paul, 
relative to the proposal of the railroads 
to advance demurrage charges on intra- 
state shipments to the new basis now in 
effect on interstate shipments. The hear- 
ing, still unfinished, is likely to continue 
several days. Among those attending are 
many grain men. 

The roads are endeavoring to prove 
that, if higher demurrage charges were 
assessed, the grain trade at Minneapolis 
would be less apt to use boxcars for 
storage, and would be more prompt in 
loading and unloading at elevators. Iso- 
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lated instances have been cited as illus- 
trations where loaded cars were switched 
back and forth upward of 50 times be- 
fore_the grain was unloaded. Railroad 
representatives claim that such delays 
are to a large extent the cause of the 
recurrent car shortages each fall. 

The present dearth of cars, grain men 
aver, is due wholly to the scarcity of 
eastern line equipment and the fact that 
western roads have placed restrictions 
against the loading of their cars destined 
ta points off their own lines. 

Testimony advanced by the grain in- 
terests has tended to show that the rail- 
roads themselves have not been altogether 
blameless. It is asserted that there have 
been serious delays on the part of the 
carriers in moving shipments, due in a 
large part to inadequate terminal facili- 
ties. 

It was also pointed out that when one 
road recently lifted its embargo, so as 
to allow shipments to be made to interior 
Minnesota mills, the accumulation of 
cars on track at Minneapolis, against 
which demurrage was accruing, was very 
materially reduced. 

A claim made is that there is really 
no congestion in the yards at Minneap- 
olis; there is ample room, it is said, to 
switch cars around. The main trouble 
is that elevators are full of grain and 
cannot unload any, as long as no eastern 
empties are being received ‘and western 
roads persist in refusing to allow their 
cars to be loaded to go east. 

Increasing the demurrage charges, the 
grain trade holds, will not relieve this 
situation. 

FAT FEES ASKED FOR 


Notice has been given to creditors of 
the United Flour Mills Co. that a hear- 
ing will be held in Minneapolis, Friday, 
Dec. 29, as to allowance of certain claims 
incident to the receivership. It will be 
held at 10 o’clock in the Federal Build- 
ing, before Alexander McCune, referee in 
bankruptcy. 

Frank E, Clinite asks for $1,500 “as 
attorney for bankrupt” from Jan. 25 to 


_ April 27; Keith, Kingman, Cross & Wal- 


lace, and G. E. Young for $1,030 “as 
attorneys for the petitioning creditors” 
from Jan. 15 to April 27; G. E. Young 
for $2,500 “as attorney for receiver” 
from Jan. 27 to March 16; E. A. Thayer 
for $5,197 in commissions on $505,736 
received and handled, and “extra commis- 
sion as an operating receiver” from Jan. 
26 to March 16, 1916. 

Here is the modest sum of $10,227, or 
about one-sixth of the money reported 
by Receiver Thayer as now on hand. 
And this does not include “extra commis- 
sion as an operating receiver.” 


“CERESOTA” ELECTRIC SIGN 


The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co. recently erected a very large and 
conspicuous electric sign over its A mill. 
It is triangular in form, and can be seen 
from all quarters. One side is 40 feet 
long and 30 feet high, and the other 
two 56 feet long and 30 feet high. 

The reading part consists of “Ceresota 
Flour.” These letters are in electric 
lights and are surrounded by a flashing 
border of red lights. This brings out the 
lettering of the sign in a very prominent 
way, and it can be seen from a long dis- 
tance. In the illumination, 2,500 15-watt 
lamps are used. The letters being mount- 
ed on a solid background, the sign is 
visible by day as well as night. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


D. S. Dick has bought an interest in 
the Caliope mill at Hawarden, Iowa. 

Fair sales of durum clear flour were 
made last week by Minneapolis mills to 
the United Kingdom. 

W. J. Morris, manager of the Colum- 
bus, Ohio, office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., is in Minneapolis. 

From the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Duluth, friends are receiving a useful 
memorandum book and diary. 

Benjamin Stockman, vice-president 
and manager of the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., was in Minneapolis Dec. 22. 

W. C. Boeke, formerly manager for 
Jennison Bros. & Co., Janesville, Minn. 
has succeeded William F. Kelm as sales- 
manager for the National Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

The St. Paul Milling Co. St. Paul, 

(Continued on page 897a.) 
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Demand for flour continués very quiet. 
Millers say that buyers, having had a 
iaste of lower prices, are. uninterested in 
new and higher values; and this, in com- 
bination with the holiday atmosphere, 
makes bookings very light. However, the 
whole trade is active in inquiry, and is 
keeping itself closely informed on cur- 
rent price changes. 

Millers are not pressing flour on the 
market. Some of them would be glad to 
take om more new business, but find 
price, under these conditions,.a poor 
selling argument. Furthermore, they 
are deterred from any tendency toward 
free selling by the growing extent of 
railway embargoes. These latter have 
seriously affected all eastern business, 
and, unless there is early relief, will have 
pronounced effect upon all trade. 

Flour prices are quoted in a wide 
range. A representative price for 95 
per cent is around $7.80,~jute, Kansas 
City, but there is a variation from 40c 
below to 20e above this figure. For re- 
tail and jobbing trade, first, patents are 
quoted at $8.30 to as high as $8.90, cotton 
\,-sacks, Kansas City, with strong mills 
generally within a range of $8.30@8.50. 


Millfeed is steady, with moderate offer- 
ings and a generally good demand. Deal- 
ers say that, while the Southwest is out 
of line for eastern shipment, that factor 
seems without much influence and bran is 
inclined to hold at around $4 ton over the 
eastern basis. Local, southern and south- 
eastern demand occasions the firmness. 
Shorts are in better demand at sustained 
prices. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Last week .<+icsivaundewewd 66,600 93 
Week previouS .......+ee05 57,600 81 
Year ABO scccssvsastsasace 66,300 90 
TWO Years GBO csievcncessc 55,300 78 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 65 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller is here shown: 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
Last week ...... 282,720 241,267 89 
Week previous... 278,520 262,475 94 
Year ag@ sscevses 261,420 223,306 85 
Two years ago... 206,400 165,945 80- 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 13,008 Pols last week, 11,426 the 
week previous, 16,148 a year ago and 
17,015 two years ago. 

Out of 65 mills reporting, five report 
domestic business good, 11 fair and 40 
slow and quiet. 


DIFFERENCES REGARDING WEIGHT CLAIMS 


‘There is more than the usual amount 
of trade trouble over flour weights. Act- 
ing on the advice of C. V. Topping, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, a number of millers are refus- 
ing claims for short weights unless accom- 
panied ‘by tests showing the moisture con- 
tent of the flour. They hold that where 
‘he flour is shipped full weight on the 
basis of 13% per cent moisture, the loss 
of weight through drying out must be 
taken into account in settling for short- 
age at destination. 

Buyers, particularly those at larger mar- 
kets, maintain that no ] moisture con- 
tent for flour has yet established, 


and that, where flour is bought f.o.b. a 
certain point, it must weigh that upon 
arrival. They also hold that most of this 
year’s flour normally runs much drier 
than 13% per cent, and say that some 
millers pack light on the argument that, 
the flour being dryer, less than the 
marked number of pounds constitutes a 
legal full weight. ey claim that the 
position taken by millers in insisting upon 
coupling weight and moisture content is 
premature, and cannot be maintained 
until federal grades and standards are 
actually promulgated. 


40,000 BAGS TO DUTCH GOVERNMENT 


One southwestern concern, the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., received notification 
Friday that it had been awarded 40,000 
bags of last week’s Dutch government 
contract. The notice was somewhat sur- 
prising, in view of the fact that some un- 
usually low bids, down to $8.45, New 
York, had been reported filed. Evidently 
this was in error or the amount so of- 
fered was small, for the Kansas com- 
pany’s price was about 40c higher, on the 
basing price, and this was advanced 25c 
on the increase in the price of Chicago 
May wheat. 


NEW MILL FOR ALVA, OKLA. 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co., of Kansas 
City, last week let contracts for the con- 
struction of a new 1,000-bbl flour mill to 
be built at Alva, Okla. The equipment 
order was eet with the Allis-Chalmers 
company through its southwestern agent, 
A. E. Mosier. 

The new mill will replace the present 
400-bbl mill which the Kansas company 
purchased a few months ago from the 
Alva Roller Mills, and which will be dis- 
mantled upon completion of the new and 
larger plant. The Alva property pur- 
chased by the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 
includes, in addition to the mill, a large 
concrete elevator at Alva and a number 
of country stations in Oklahoma and 
Texas, 


MILLERS EXCHANGE TO KANSAS CITY 


At a meeting of directors of the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange, held in Kansas City Tues- 
day last, it was decided to move the office 
of the organization from Chicago to 
Kansas City. The purposes of the change 
are to give better service to the subscrib- 
ing millers and to make it possible to hold 
more frequent meetings of the directo- 
rate, a majority of whose members are 
located in the Southwest. The change 
will be made between now and Feb. 1. 
Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact, will 
make Kansas City his future residence. 

The exchange has had a number of 
most satisfactory experiences since the 
recent market decline in flour prices. 
Buyers who have shown a disposition to 
“welsh” contracts changed their minds in 
numerous cases when they learned that 
the exchange was prepared to enforce the 
rights of the miller at any cost. 

In attendance at last week’s meeting 
were George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City ; 
John Moore and J. B. Hupp, Wichita; 
August J. Bulte, Hutchinson; A. J. 
Hunt, Arkansas City; and Theodore F. 
Ismert, Kansas City. 


“THAT'S NO FAIR” 


A Kansas miller recently received the 
following expression of his views from a 
local customer: 

“We have your shippment of flower & 
in regard same you said if the other mills 
dropped any, We would have the benefit 
The Milling Co. dropped 20c hundred 
& You have your same price Thats no 
fair This is the last shippment From 
us.anyway if you dont drop on the price.” 





MILL MUTUAL CHANGE 


After Jan. 1, the southwestern branch 
of the Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 


Association of Illinois, commonly known 
as the “Alton Millers’,” will be consoli- 
dated with the southwestern agency under 
direction of Charles H. Ridgway. Rollie 
Watson, until now in charge of the 
“Alton Millers’” branch at Wichita, will 
become assistant manager under Mr. 
Ridgway. 

The southwestern agency is joint repre- 
sentative in the Southwest of the Millers 
National, Michigan Millers, Ohio Millers 
and Western Millers. Mr. Ridgway is 
secretary of the latter company. 


NOTES 

H. L. Knight is reported to have start- 
ed a small flour mill at Dublin, Texas. 

The Brownwood (‘Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. was last week granted a cer- 
tificate of corporate dissolution. 

The United States army quartermaster 
at Kansas City will open bids, Dec. 28, 
on 40,180 lbs issue flour for use at Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Arthur S. Cain, assistant sales-manager 
of the Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, is spending the Christmas 
holiday with his family at Atchison. 

Harry G. Randall, manager of the 
Midland Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending several days with his family at 
Wichita. He will move to Kansas City 
for a permanent residence within a few 
weeks. 

Tyler & Co., operating a mill at Junc- 
tion City, Kansas, haye ordered a steel 
boxcar to be used in transferring wheat 
from two of its country stations to the 
mill. The car will be privately owned by 
the mill, as a safeguard against car 
shortages. 

Reports from millers in Kansas say 
that the car shortage situation shows ma- 
terial improvement. Railway embargoes 
have, however, now appeared, not only 
against eastern shipments but some south- 
western roads are embargoing against 
any carload shipments to points on their 
own rails. 

F. D. Larabee, president of the Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, Hutchinson, 
Kansas, who spent a part of last week in 
town, is inclined to pessimism in the mat- 
ter of the spring supply of wheat in 
Kansas. He believes current estimates of 
the amount of wheat held by farmers to 
be much too large, and thinks there will 
be an actual scarcity later in the season. 
He is friendly to wheat prices. 


‘ WICHITA 

Business in flour is light. Many millers 
have withdrawn their- salesmen, and are 
naming prices only. on direct request. 
Larger mills have fair bookings covering 
the next 60 days, and are not especially 
keen to take on more orders under pres- 
ent excited wheat market conditions. 
Milling demand for wheat is better, and 
cash premiums gained on the price of 
futures, with choice grades 4@5c higher. 
While local mills are the best buyers, the 
Northwest is again taking wheat from 
this district. Exporters have also been 
more active. Country grain shippers are 
disposed to hold their stocks for higher 
prices. The lighter movement of grain 
and other causes have somewhat relieved 
the car shortage. Reports regarding 
wheat conditions are generally satisfac- 
tory, save in western Kansas. A fair fall 
of snow covers southern. Kansas and 
Oklahoma, 


OKLAHOMA 


A hard freeze early in the week did 
no damage to wheat, and fields are now 
covered with snow. Farmers express the 
greatest satisfaction with present condi- 
tions, although $1.50 is being paid for 
wheat at country points. Farm deliveries 
are very light, doubtless principally due 
to bad weather. Mills are running light- 
er, and current orders are limit The 
break in prices has brought out many 


requests by buyers to delay shipment, and ‘ 


there is some disposition in certain trade 
to try to evade contracts. A few bakers 
are inquiring for prices on April-May 
shipment flour. Feed isin good demand 
after a 10c break in the price. 

* * 

D. A. Williamson, head miller for the 
Enid Mill & Elevator Co. before the sale 
of the mill, has been engaged in a similar 
capacity : 4 the Larabee Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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Rye and Buckwheat Flours 


Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

Rye during the past two weeks, as other 
cereals, has been demoralized. From high 
point, current quotations show a decline 
of 20c bu, compared with a decline in 
wheat from the high point of 36c. No 
great amount of rye could be bought on 
the basis of the decline; nor, on the other 
hand, could any great amount be sold. 
The market is nominal. 

There is no demand for rye flour ex- 
cept to replenish exhausted stocks. The 
wheat mix, composed of the blended 
grades of rye-wheat, shows very little de- 
cline from top, due to the export de- 
mand. These particular grades, which 
were slow to participate in the advance, 
are just as backward in declining. We 
anticipate business will be hand to mouth 
until peace is accepted or rejected. 

Transportation is so badly demoralized 
that it is impérative that buyers antici- 
pate requirements much farther than 
usual, 

Owing to the small available supply of 
buckwheat, prices have not declined, but 
are very firm. Weather has been cold 
and very favorable to consumption, and 
it seems to not be restricted by the ex- 
tremely high cost. The crop, however, 
promises to be exhausted before the sea- 


son is over. 
* @# 


R. J. Hamilton, general manager Wm. 
A. Coombs Milling Co., Coldwater, Mich: 

There is a little let-up in the demand 
for buckwheat, as there usually is about 
this time of year. With this cold weather, 
we anticipate that a demand will again 
spring up. 

The mills have had great difficulty in 
securing grain up to the present time. 
While the crop was short, it looks as 
though there would be sufficient grain to- 
meet all demands. 

* #« 


W. W. Miller, president Larrowe Buck- 
wheat Flour Corporation, Cohocton, N. Y: 

The available supply of buckwheat is 
very limited. Stocks at primary points 
and on farms are probably more closely 
cleaned up and sold than ever before. 
Some mills hold fair supplies of grain, 
but as a rule mill stocks are small. Tak- 
ing the situation as a whole, and consider- 
ing the high prices on practically every 
kind of food product, it is our opinion 
that buckwheat flour will be in strong 
demand and hold at full prices the whole 
season. 


Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 


Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by thfe Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 


c——Rye—, -—Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 


1916... 47,383 3,096 180,927 7,674 11,840 845 
1915... 54,050 3,129 228,851 7,148 15,056 769 
1914... 42,779 2,641 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,657 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,630 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,186 173,832 7,743 17,698 860 
1909... 29,620 2,196 173,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,851 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 16, 1916 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 570,984 92,894 74,455 183,262 
Boston .... 314,523 16,527 12,060 80,000 
Philadelp’a.. 830,000  ..... 8,000 24,000 
Baltimore .. 887,000 ..... 11,000 910,000 
Newp. News ....+. 9 esees 20,000 1,024,000 
| PPC ee eee ee 12,000 8,000 4,000 
N. Orleans.. 401,000 40,000 62,000 6,000 
ORTVORtOm .. BSE,0CG cicse coose cesces 
311,000 115,000 36,000 ...... 


Montreal 





Tots., wk.3,542,407 276,421 221,515 2,231,262 
Prev. week.4,740,036 269,443 468,157 1,555,082 


U. K’gdom.1,370,226 221,427 87,684 ...... 
Continent ..2,172,281 ..... 26,844 .....- 
8. and Ctl. _ 

PIMOTIORs ie swbee: . civer 48,586. ...3%. 
We BGR cc| geeeed § § seece B4,088 9 cccece 
Other 

countries... ...... 54,994 WGee * aecotks 





Totals. ...3,542,507 276,421 221,515 





Summary of U, 8. and Canadian Exports 
July1lto Same time 


Dec. 16,1916 last year 
Wheat, bus ......... 140,577,171 144,681,440 
Flour, bbis .......... 7,068,964 5,659,536 
Totals as wheat, bus. 172,387,509 170,149,352 
Comm, DUB .cccscccess 21,378,492 5,350,668 
Gate, BUR .ccsscceses 56,893,975 35,746,622 
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FLOUR REVIEW FOR THE YEAR 

Chicago mills produced 1,235,000 bbls 
flour during 1916; in 1915, 1,155,000; 
1914, 1,083,000; 1913, 1,028,000. 

The lowest quotations on standard 
spring wheat patents, in jute, prevailed 
early in July, at which time it was pos- 
sible to contract at $4.90@5.10. From 
Sept. 1 until the close of the year this 
grade advanced steadily. The highest 
quotation on Minneapolis mill brands, 
$10.30, prevailed Nov. 4-18, wood, or cot- 
ton, to the retail trade. 

White patent rye flour commanded 
more attention during 1916 than ever be- 
fore. The heavy demand for export to 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Holland, 
coupled with the scarcity of the grain 
throughout Wisconsin, resulted in a steady 
advance in values from Aug. 1. The 
highest quotation since that date pre- 
vailed the latter part of November, when 
it was quoted at $7.60@7.85, jute. 

During the 12 months, values of mill- 
feed exceeded those of any previous year. 
There was no product manufactured in 
- the way of offal, from bran to red dog, 
that sold at less than $19, in 100-lb sacks. 
The year closed with quotations firm, 
spring wheat bran selling at $30; spring 
middlings, $33.50; winter wheat bran, 
$30.50; winter middlings, $37.50; red dog, 
$40.25,—in 100-lb sacks. 


The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Dec. 23 was esti- 
mated at 19,750 bbls, or 67 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 18,750, or 63 per 
cent, a week ago, 24,000, or 92 per cent, in 
1915, and, 18,000, or 62 per cent, in 1914. 


FLOUR TRADE IRREGULAR 


It is not so. much the question of the 
cost of the raw material in the sale of 
flour, as it is the problem which confronts 
millers as to the shipment of their prod- 
ucts. The week closed with many of the 
roads in the Northwest placing embargoes 
on all cars destined east of Chicago. Cer- 
tain roads operating out of Chicago have 
also placed embargoes. 

This, with the daily fluctuations in 
wheat, has brought about more complex 
conditions in the milling business than for 
many months. A general steadying of 
values of wheat and flour does not seem 
possible at present. Should the war 
cease, many are of the opinion that great- 
er business, and at more satisfactory 
prices, would be possible. 

Aside from three or four bakers, and 
possibly half a dozen jobbers, the trade 
here is carrying lighter flour supplies than 
ordinarily. If wheat values would steady, 
it is believed that there would be a great 
improvement in sales. 

Flour values have such a wide range 
and are subject to such sudden changes 
that to quote them would be of little in- 
terest, excepting to state that spring 
wheat flour, from clear grades up to full 
patents, is selling at a closer figure to 
similar flour from the Southwest than 
for months. Some mills in the Northwest 
that can obtain cars are offering their 
full patents as low as $7.80@8, jute, and 
southwestern 95 per cent patents are 
quoted at $7.65@7.80, jute. The car situ- 
ation does not seem to be as severe in the 
Southwest as in Minnesota and the Da- 
kotas; at least, flour is offered by south- 
western mills with a fair guaranty of de- 
livery. 

NOTES 


A local miller bought 25,000 bus No. 2 
red in one lot during the week. 


George A. Aylsworth, of Kansas City, 


was elected a member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade last week. 

Receipts of wheat at primary markets 
have fallen off materially, and are so 
much under last year’s as to attract atten- 
tion. 

E. R. McDonald, of the McDonald 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, in Chicago 
last week, reported the car situation in 
Kansas exceedingly bad and no apparent 
chance of early improvement. 

The erratic wheat market has decreased 
speculative trade materially. Breaks of 
5@7c, with corresponding rallies within 
an hour or two, have become common. 
This has made it difficult for the profes- 
sionals to keep up with the market. 

W. H. Burt, of the Centennial Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash., while in Chicago, Monday, 
stated that business conditions were very 
satisfactory, but that the problem of cars 
was making new trade difficult. The com- 
pany is doing more business in the south- 
ern states than ever before. 

Hugh W. Brown, Pittsburgh repre- 
sentative of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., was in Chicago Thursday, returning 
from Minneapolis. He said flour stocks 
are light, not only in Pittsburgh but in 
most eastern centers, but anticipates an 
excellent demand .after the first of the 
year. 

Foreign political news is the most im- 
portant factor in making grain prices 
for the present, and is expected to be for 
the future until the allied and central 
powers reach a basis for peace negotia- 
tions. Peace reports have induced heavy 
liquidation in the past three weeks, and 
demoralized the grain markets at times. 

The slump in the stock market of Wall 
street was responsible for a break of 10c 
in wheat values here. Export buying 
coming on the big break last Thursday 
sent prices up nearly 9c from the low 
point in less than two hours. The Dutch 
government bought 200,000 bus wheat 
from one Chicago house on Thursday, to 
go out from the Gulf. 


Western railroads are taking grain 
freely for Chicago, but grain billed 
through to eastern roads is being refused, 
as the Belt lines have embargoed western 
roads, because their eastern connections 
will not take the grain from them. The 
Pan Handle gave notice that it would 
accept freight originating on its main 
line, but had no cars to give shippers. 

The old No. 2 hard wheat here is being 
cared for in a way that will soon remove 


‘it as.an important factor. Recently 10 


cars were shipped out 150 miles and 
returned, taking a grade of No. 2 hard 
when it was supposed it was not 

enough. Much of the wheat is of better 
milling quality than is generally believed. 
It is said that there are only 800,000 bus 
the condition of which there is any doubt. 


George L. Brand, who represented 
John B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee, for 
18 years, is to engage in the flour broker- 
age business. He was in Chicago, Tues- 
day, to confer with H. S. Barber,-of the 
Barber Milling Co., Minneapolis, whose 
account he will represent, as well as that 
of the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and the Globe Milling Co., Watertown, 
Wis., on rye flour. His headquarters will 
be in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Chicago bank clearings for the year 
are expected to show over $20,000,000,000, 
an increase of about 25 per cent over last 
year, and nearly double the clearings of 
20 years ago. At that time the deposits 
of Chicago banks were around $200,000,- 
000; now they exceed $1,500,000,000, In- 
terest rates have hardened, and banks 
have advanced them to 4% per cent for a 
majority of the loans, with some getting 
5 per cent for new business. 

The annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade will be held the 


first Monday in January. Joseph P. 
Griffin has been renominated for presi- 
dent, and John J. Stream, of Shafer & 
Stream, as vice-president. Five directors 
are to be elected, and seven have been 
nominated to serve three years. They are 
Edward Earl O’Neill, James J. Fones, 
William H. Martin, John E. Brennan, 
Winfield S. Day, Joseph Badenoch and 
Edwin A. Doern, of Pope & Eckhart Co. 

It is said that the big buying of May 
corn by the Nye-Jenks Grain Co., which 
has aggregated well up into the millions 
of bushels the last two weeks, has been 
for the British government. The Armour 
Grain Co. has also been a large buyer. 
Country shippers having corn sold for 
December shipment have bought freely to 
cover their sales, and No. 2 and No. 3 
corn commanded 1@11,,c over the Decem- 
ber in the sample market. Farmers do 
not seem disposed to sell corn freely, 
despite the high price. 

Gerald F, Earle, president of the 
Wheat Export Co., New York, was elected 
a member of the Chicago Board of Trade 
last week. This company handles the 
greater part of the grain business of the 
allied governments of Europe. Mr. Earle 
spent several days in Chicago and said 
that the foreign governments have so 
much grain bought in this country that 
they are not worried about getting it out 
before it is needed abroad. The British 


government bought 3,000,000 bus wheat,’ 


mostly at the Gulf, last week. Prices paid 
were relatively the best of the season, as 
compared with the May. Sales were at 
10 to 14c over the May f.o.b. Gulf, .and 
141%4c over at Baltimore, or 6@8c over 
prices prevailing a week ago. 

Christmas around the Board of Trade 
Was the best ever experienced. Commission 
houses have given bonuses ranging from 
one to two months’ salary to all em- 
ployees. In some instances the bonuses 
ranged from 2¥, per cent for those who 
have worked only three months for the 
house, up to 10 per cent. The gifts ranged 
from $10 to $250. Upward of $500,000 
was distributed by Chicago commission 
houses, one paying out $100,000, as it 
operates offices from coast to coast. Em- 
ployees of the Board of Trade were 
given $10 each. The doorkeepers, quo- 
tation gatherers and special policemen 
received an aggregate of $900 to be divid- 
ed between them, donated by members 
of the Board. This is in addition to the 
individual charities of various members, 
some of whom have given thousands of 
dollars to charitable institutions and 
those in need of assistance. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Dec, 22, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

















Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ae a er 2,304 1,055 126 eee 
per ree 784 301 32 210 
Consolidated ..... 858 373 27 126 
.. RRS 1,022 190 26 eee 
WGMOOED cic veccves 484 245 14 288 
GG. @. Oe .cccce §8TOF 628 66 eT 
Fort William ..... 651 546 31 61 
Pea ee 801 579 17 eee 
Se eee 2,110 1,615 85 72 
Can. Northern .... 2,881 1,718 299 111 
Horn & Co. ...... 227 104 45 113 
Geyernment ...... 1,399 591 75 113 
Thunder Bay .... 598 437 51 56 

WOO o> o06000 14,914 8,281 896 1,151 
Oe GD wie es cons 13,550 5,028 1,001 756 
Lake shipments... 1,322 117 oe eee 
Rail shipments.... 162 82 5 11 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... SP. Me, 2G. Wie eses 24 
No. 1 northern..1,052 No. 2 C, W...... 2,023 
No. 2 northern..2,048 No. 3 C. W...... 734 
No. 3 northern..1,997 Ex. 1 feed ..... 1,233 
We] cccctvevice 1,630 Others ......... 4,267 
OCERGTD co vsvccce’s 8,166 

| ee ee 8,281 

| ee 14,914 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1916, to Dec, 16, 1916, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ...18,114 17,403 1,320 1,408 








Duluth-Superior 895 1,280 102 134 
65 outside mills 10,830 10,843 184 246 
Totals....... 29,839 29,526 1,606 1,788 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1916 1915 

Minneapolis ............0005 81,513 78,314 
Duluth-Superior ............ 4,027 5,760 
65 outside mills ...........5 48,735 48,793 
POE, Fishes spaesevenect 134,275 132,867 
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WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkeeg, Wis., Dec. 25.—Milwaukee 
mills were closed down last week, owing 
to the embargoes. Previous week, mills 
with a capacity of 12,000 bbls turned out 
6,500, or 54 per cent. A year ago, mills 
with a capacity of 24,600 turned out 
16,000, or 65 per cent. 

Flour business was exceptionally. good. 
Orders came in freeiy, and mills made 
liberal bookings. At times they were able 
to sell a week’s output in one day. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were advanced following 
the strength in the cash market, and were 
quoted at $9@9.05; straight, $8.40@8.50, 
—-wood. 

Clears were in excellent demand and 
millers are sold far ahead, with plenty of 
loading orders on hand. Prices ranged 
$7.50@7.75, jute. 

Rye flour strong and higher. Pure was 
quoted at $7.40, wood, and country blends 
$6.70 for dark and $7 for white, in jute. 
Demand slacked off, owing to the holiday. 
Millers look for an improved demand 
after Jan. 1, as stocks are generally light. 

Owing to the congested car condition 
and eastern embargoes, it was impossible 
to make shipments. All mills have plenty 
of directions on hand, and as soon as the 
situation clears they expect to run full 
time, including Sundays. 

Demand for corn meal improved. Prices 
advanced sharply following strength in 
the cash market, both yellow and white 
being quoted at $2.35 in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. Southern trade was good, and 
package sales in the city satisfactory. 

Millfeed was lower, both bran and 
standard fine middlings being off 50c@$1 
ton. Early in the week there were lib- 
eral offerings from northwestern country 
mills. Shippers bought fairly well of 
January feed, being willing to pay a pre- 
mium for deferred shipment. All grades 
sold lower for prompt shipment. Transit 
feed held at eastern junction points was 
in good demand, and shippers were able 
to sell practically all they had. Gluten 
feed declined $1 ton. 

Choice milling wheat was in good de- 
mand. Millers bought freely of all of- 
fered, and shippers took off-grades. Re- 
ceipts were fair and quality good. Top 
price for No. 1 northern, $1.77. 


NOTES 


Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 122; corn, 190; oats, 187; barley, 
241; rye, 104; flaxseed, 2. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee: wheat, 
1,109,436 bus; corn, 70,263; oats, 1,363,- 
524; barley, 567,942; rye, 120,442. 

The Waterloo (Wis.) Malting Co. re- 
sumed operation last week after being 
idle for several months, due to fire. 

A. L. Ballantine, formerly associated 
with the Berger-Anderson Milling Co., of 
this city, died suddenly on Friday. 

The Flood & Hildebran elevator and 
general store at Eden, near Fond du Lac, 
Wis., has been purchased by Peter Braun. 

The Chaudoir Co.’s flour mill at Brus- 
sels, Wis., was burned last week. Loss, 
$30,000, including 300 bbls flour and 
1,000 bus wheat and other grain. 

The employees of the Updike Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, shared in a 10 per cent 
bonus by Nelson B. Updike, president 
and general manager, as a- personal 
Christmas gift. 

Country elevators in Wisconsin have 
never before been so crowded with grain as 
at present. For the first time in years, 
farmers are obliged to keep their grain 
on the farm, because warehouses cannot 
receive more. 

Members of the Milwaukee Chamler 
of Commerce will dispense with the an- 
nual frolic on New Year’s Eve and give 
the money ordinarily raised for this pur- 
pose to charities. More than $500 will be 
used to assist the health department in 
furnishing baskets for the families of 
tubercular patients in the various insti- 
tutions. 

The Holland Steamship Co., Milwau- 
kee, has been organized, with $25,000 
capital, by Fred G. Crosby, president of 
the Crosby Transportation Co., and Frank 
P. Walsh, secretary, to build, sell, buy, 
operate and manage steaniships, vessels, 
docks, warehouses and elevators. The 
Crosby Transportation Co. recently sold 
several of its Great Lakes packets for 
service on the Atlantic. 

H. N. Witson. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 28, was 25,100, or 52 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 37,000, or 77 per 
cent, the previous week, 30,300, or 63 per 
cent, a year ago, 26,500, or 54 per cent, 
two years ago, and 22,400, or 47 per cent, 
three years ago. 

Business last week was affected by the 
irregularity of the wheat market, which in 
turn, was affected by peace talk. With 
consequent widely fluctuating markets, it 
was only natural that buyers should hold 
off and await more settled conditions. 
Domestic demand was very quiet. 

Millers have felt for some time the 
possibility of a big break, and are be- 
lieved to have been ready and prepared 
for it. They have been careful in selling 
only to thoroughly responsible concerns 
that would take out flour no matter what 
happened, and limiting sales to compara- 
tively near-by shipment. 

However, there are some exceptions. 
There are too many light-weight brokers 
in the South, whom millers would decline 
to loan $50, who have booked up- rather 
heavily on flour. They have everything to 
gain and nothing to lose, and the miller 
has only himself to thank for giving 
them this chance to speculate at his ex- 
pense. For example, one broker is re- 
ported to have bought $150,000 worth of 
flour and recently gave a chattel mort- 
gage to a relative for everything he had 
in sight. Another has something like 
150,000 bbls of flour bought; much more 
than his market can possibly absorb, even 
if resold much below the market. 

Millers selling in the South have had 
considerable trouble in meeting the com- 
petition of this resale flour. Now that 
the markets show the possibility of de- 
clining below the point at which this low- 
priced flour was bought, there may be the 
added grief of repudiated contracts with 
irresponsible buyers. Only advancing 
markets will save a dire situation for some 
millers, 

Nearly all the mills worked some ex- 
port flour last week, milled in accord with 
the new regulations of the British gov- 
ernment. Foreign inquiry was good, and 
the indications are that there may be con- 
siderable buying imminent. 

Embargoes and scarcity of cars still 
militate against full-time running. Pro- 
duction has been curtailed on this account. 

Feed declined last week. Bran was de- 
cidedly weak, being off $3 ton from the 
price a week ago. 


CROP CONDITIONS AND WHEAT MOVEMENT 


This section had a heavy fall of snow 

last week. Wheatfields are now ade- 
quately covered, and are beyond any 
danger at present from cold or varying 
temperatures, It is believed that the 
plant was in good condition for going 
into the winter when the snow came. 
_ rhe movement of wheat is very light. 
Chere seems to be small occasion for bid- 
ding, as little wheat comes out. Farmers 
are not yet convinced that they will not 
be able to sell what wheat they still have 
at materially higher prices, some of them 
still expecting $2. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 94,560 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 23 made 


58,936, or 62 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 56,418, or 68 per cent, the 
previous week, by 13 mills of 82,260 bbls 
weekly capacity. 





Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill'Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros, Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 


MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 


NOTES 


Secretary Stanley E. Weage, of the 
Michigan State Millers’ Association, has 
sent all members a copy of the proposed 
uniform feed law for the state of Michi- 
gan, inviting criticisms and suggestions. 


The E. W. Armstrong Co., Monroe- 
ville, Ohio, has acquired the plant of M. 
J. Baker at that point. Mr. Armstrong 
was formerly with the Heyman Milling 
Co., Monroeville, and later in the elevator 
and feed business. 


Toledo bakers are opposed to a recent 
move contemplated by the city council 
requiring all bread to be stamped with a 
label stating its weight. Bakers invited 
investigation of conditions before the 
passage of such regulations. 


EK. J. Burkley, representing Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., and W. 
F. Steele, of the Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co., were in Toledo last week. They 
reported some very low prices being 
named by mills in the Northwest. 


The campaign for advertising and 
boosting Ohio-made flour for use in Ohio 
will be inaugurated Jan. 8. This cam- 
paign will be very similar to that worked 
in Indiana last year, and being repeated 
this year. It has come to pass through 
the activity of Secretary Tanner, of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association. 


Walter L. Ross, receiver of the Clover 
Leaf Railroad, was ordered by Federal 
Judge Killits, at Toledo last week, to dis- 
regard the new Adamson law. He was 
instructed to adhere to agreements now 
in force with the four brotherhoods, until 
the supreme court decided the case now 
pending as to the constitutionality of the 
law. He was also ordered to keep his 
books in such shape that any difference 
in wages can be computed if the law is 


upheld. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututn, Minn., Dec. 25.—The excited 
conditions ruling in wheat frightened the 
flour trade. To this was added the usual 
holiday dullness, and the mills did little 
business. The transportation problem is 
the serious one facing millers, and it 
grows worse instead of better. Mills have 
worried along on the handful of cars they 
have been able to get, but unless they 
can get more, they will have to shut down. 
Difficulty in making shipments has paved 
the way for some requests for cancella- 


tions, but mills are not disposed to 
accede. Prices advanced 10c bbl for the 
week. 


The holiday season and political de- 
velopments have served to curb foreign 
interest. 

Demand for durum flour was fairly 
good during the week, and the local mill 
booked a fair amount. If delivery could 
be guaranteed, much larger bookings 
would have been made. Prices advanced 
15e bbl. 

Rye flour was very dull, with prices 
unchanged. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
11,720 bbls of flour, or 33 per cent of 
capacity, against 13,375 bbls, or 37 per 


cent, last week, and 31,190 bbls, or 87 per 
cent, a year ago. 
NOTES 
Cash No. 1 northern closed Friday 2%¢ 


. under No. 1 durum. 


Oats continue to come in, and elevators 
now have about 1,250,000 bus. 

Grain receipts have fallen off sharply 
and are only about one quarter of a year 
ago. 

Practically no selling to the eastern 
milling or export trade was done last 
week. 

Coarse grain is quiet, without much 
change in price. Trade is inactive, due 
to small receipts. 

Local mills have been buying wheat 
sparingly, due to the difficulty of getting 
cars in which to ship flour. 

The Soo canals closed Dec. 20. One 
boat, after leaving there for Fort Wil- 
liam, was forced to turn back by the 
stormy weather. 

Local mills were represented in the 
award of flour made by the Holland gov- 
ernment Dec. 20. Delivery is to be made 
at the Atlantic seaboard. 

A cargo of 82,000 bus Canadian flax- 
seed arrived last week, and duty was 
paid on 54,000 bus of it. Duty on Cana- 
dian wheat is also being paid right along, 
and the grain turned into American 
stocks. 

Light receipts and offerings of No. 1 
northern advanced it 1c to 1c under May. 
Other grades were unchanged. No. 2 
northern sold at 5@10c under May, and 
No. 3 at 10@30c under; No. 2 hard Mon- 
tana at 7c under May. No. 1 durum holds 
at May price to 2c under, with No. 2 at 
5@10c under. 

Spencer Kellogg & Sons, linseed crush- 
ers, have bought the American. Milling 
Co. plant at Superior. Twenty-four 
presses have been in operation there for 
the past year and Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons have had the mill under lease. They 
now purchase the property and an ele- 
vator of 150,000 bus capacity. Latter is 
one of two houses at Duluth-Superior 
equipped with marine legs for receiving 
grain. Walter N. Totman, with the Bar- 
num Grain Co., will represent the elevator 
on ’change. 

F. G. Carison. 
Daily Cost and Limit Sheet 

A southwestern milling concern finds 
the form here reproduced convenient for 
recording costs and quickly reckoning de- 
livered values at any point in its territory. 
The sheet also, of course, has a definite 
value for reference purposes. 

As shown, the sheet has space for re- 
cording closing prices on Chicago futures 
and on its own nearest future market,— 


DAILY COST AND LIMITS 

















881 


Kansas City; also basis prices on cash 
wheat at its nearest terminal. 

In the first column is entered the basis 
bulk cost at mill, figured on cost of its 
wheat mixture and a fixed figure for re- 
turns from offal sales. Below is entered 
the prices actually received for feeds. . 

In the other two columns are noted 
delivered prices at each principal point 
and trade territory where the mill nor- 
mally sells. 





Boxcar Shift to Help Shortage 

Through the car service commission of 
the American Railway Association, all 
railroads in the eastern, southern central 
and western states have recently been in- 
structed to turn over to their southern 
and western connections a percentage of 
boxcars, loaded or empty, in excess of 
the number received from those lines. 

Railroads in New England which have 
on their lines. more boxcars than they 
themselves own will turn over to their 
southern and western connections 30 per 
cent more boxcars than they receive from 
those lines. 

Railroads in what is known as trunk 
line and central freight territory, regard- 
less of the number of boxcars on their 
lines, will deliver to their southern and 
western connections 20 per cent more 
boxcars than received from them. 

Southern and western roads, regardless 
of the number of boxcars on their lines, 
will deliver to their southern and western 
connections 10 per cent more boxcars 
than they receive, while lines in the Cen- 
tral West must deliver 20 per cent more 
boxcars to their southern and western 
connections than received from them. 





Steel and Wood Vessels Building 


Stevenson Taylor, president of the So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers, at the recent annual meeting 
in New York, said that all shipyards have 
orders to capacity for the next two years, 
and not before that time will the world’s 
shipping have reached the tonnage of be- 
fore the war, 

Average production of the world’s 
shipyards from 1910 to 1914, he said, 
was 2,740,000 tons gross a year, of which 
Great Britain launched 1,650,000 tons, 
Germany 330,000, the United States 253,- 
000 and France 121,000. 

In the year ended June 30, 1915, the 
entire tonnage of merchant vessels of the 
world amounted to 49,262,000. Of this 
5,000,000 have been destroyed, 12,000,000 
commandeered and 4,400,000 interned, 
leaving only 57.2 per cent of normal ton- 
nage. American shipyards have now un- 
der contract 1,500,000 tons of steel and 
50,000 tons of wooden vessels, one-third 
of which will fly foreign flags. 
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Violent fluctuations in wheat made for 
very irregular changes in the flour mar- 
ket last week. From the low point the 
market held about 40@60c bbl higher on 
Friday, with only a nominal trade. Ask- 
ing quotations are divided sharply be- 
tween those made by the resellers and the 
mills. 

There seems to be a rather limited 
stock of flour on the market, due to 
traffic conditions having been in a bad 
state for so long, and distribution very 
limited. Sellers have not wanted to de- 
liver more flour than buyers could care 
for. 

Quotations are nominally about $8@ 
8.30 bbl in sacks for spring patents, $7.10 
@7.35 for spring clears, $730@7.50 for 
winter straig 
sas flours. 


EXPORT CONDITIONS 


Sales of wheat last week for export 
were not important until Thursday, when 
there developed a large business and 
sales Thursday and Friday were estimat- 
ed at about 3,000,000 bus, largely to the 
British Commission. Purchases included 
American winters, a small amount of 
durum, and the rest Manitobas. The 
Greeks were in the market for two car- 
goes of about 12,000 tons, the inquiry 
coming through the Mechanics’ & Metals’ 
National Bank. 

Business was upset by the violent fluc- 
tuations in the market, and it was not 
until the severe break on the President’s 
note that foreign demand appeared in 
any volume. ‘The cash market was very 
firm, particularly for near-by deliveries, 
due to the traffic conditions. As a result, 
premiums advanced several cents a bushel 
from the low point. 

The quantity of wheat at the seaboard 
waiting for vessels is large. Some esti- 
mates indicate that, in addition to the 
stocks in store at New York, there is 
more than twice as much more awaiting 
a chance to be unloaded as soon as the 
available freight arrives. The allies ex- 
pect a number of steamers shortly, and 
it is expected that these will relieve the 
congestion, 

Demand for corn for export seems to 
be almost entirely for the neutral gov- 
ernments, or for neutral buyers. There 
is practically no freight room for the 
English ports, and the nominal quotation 
is 32d per bu, equal to about 67c per 60 
lbs. Advices from London are that mer- 
chants are paying 25s per qr freight for 
corn, without getting any tonnage. There 
are no quotations on wheat, which is 
going in government room, 

Demand for oats is rather spasmodic. 
Some business is doing, but there does not 
appear to be a large amount of trade, 
though intimations have been made that a 
good business was done on Thursday in 
Chicago and also in Canadian oats. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN SOLICITS FREIGHT 


The fact that the Hamburg-American 
Line has recently sent out circulars solicit- 
ing freight for carriage after peace is 
looked upon by many in the trade here 
as an indication that the end of the war 
is in sight. It is argued that Herr Ballin, 
head of the steamship line, being one of 
the Kaiser’s close advisers, would not have 
issued such a circular without the royal 
consent, and this, it is claimed, points to 
the fact that there is a great deal more 
to it than might appear on the surface. 


NEW YORK’S FOREIGN TRADE 
A summary of the foreign trade of 
the United States during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1916, shows that the port 


ts, and $7.90@8.10 for Kan-- 


of New York did more business than all 
the other leading ports together. The 
summary follows (000’s omitted): 
Imports Exports Total 
New York..... $1,191,866 $2,326,121 $3,517,987 
i 131,085 


Boston ....... 210,900 341,985 
90,046 211,296 301,341 


95,801 


New Orleans.. 


Philadelphia . 293,461 


197,660 


San Francisco. 113,646 95,492 209,138 

Baltimore .... 27,809 180,772 ~ 208,581 

Galveston .... 7,683 190,282 197,965 
NOTES 


It was stated in a recent issue of this 
publication that J. S. Howat was connect- 
ed with Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Phila- 
delphia. ‘This was an error. Mr. Howat 
is manager of the export business of the 
Shane-Mason Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 

The Holland-America Line announces 
that, after Jan. 1, 1917, Funch, Edye & 
Co. and the United States Shipping Co. 
will no longer represent it as export 
freight agents. The business will be 
taken care of by the steamship line’s own 
offices at New York and Newport News, 
Va. 

The Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa., will give a $50 bonus to every 
person in its employ, excepting the direc- 
tors, to help employees meet the high cost 
of living. This amount will be credited 
to their bank accounts, and may be drawn 
at the rate of $5 per month. The plan 
started with Nov. 1, enabling the men to 
draw $10 each in December. The total 
amount of this bonus is between $8,000 
and $9,000. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartimore, Mp., Dec. 25.—Flour was 
weak and deserted early, but firmer and 
in better demand at the close. The ad- 
vance was irregular, being 15c bbl on 
springs, 30c on hard winters and 50c on 
near-by soft winters, the last-named hay- 
ing erage up considerably. Offerings 
were light, due to-the holiday season, a 
heavy fall of snow and poor transporta- 
tion services. 

Springs were steadier, with fancy short 
patents closing at $8.65@8.80; standard 
brands, $8.40@8.55; long patents,straights 
and cut-straights, $8.10@8.25; first clears, 
$7.40@7.65; second clears, $6.75@7.25,— 
98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c 
more in wood. Bakers patent and stand- 
ard clear were the grades mostly dealt in. 

Soft winters were sharply higher and 
in constant demand, with patents closing 
at $8.15@8.40, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
40@45c less in bulk or buyer’s sacks; 
near-by straights, $7.20@7.35; western, 
$7.35@7.50,—bulk or buyer’s package, 10 
@l5c more in cotton or jute, 40@45c more 
in wood. A good demand prevailed daily 
for near-by straight from all classes of 
buyers, but business was restricted by the 
small offerings. 

Hard winters were. firmer and more 
active, with patents at the close quoted at 
$8.55@8.80; straights, $8.30@8.45; clears, 
$7.45@7.70,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Inquiry 
much improved though sales not large. 
Prices are now well up to springs. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 34,917 
bbls; clearances, 165,908. 

NOTES 

Grain exports for the week, 362,314 
bus wheat—163,470 to London and 198,- 
844 to Rotterdam. 

The Arundel Shipbuilding Co., of this 
city, with a capital of $1,000,000 is being 
projected by Baltimore business men. 

The City Baking Co., a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, has acquired 
property 119x251, at a cost of $12,500. 

Flour exports for the week ending Fri- 
day were 165,908 bbls—59,806 to Roche- 
fort, 53,063 to Genoa and 52,539 to 
Gibraltar. 

James H. Warren, superintendent 
Baltimore & Ohio elevators, has applied 


for membership in the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Receipts of new southern corn to date, 
97,140 bus; same period year ago, 47,880. 
Range of prices last week, 90c@$1; last 
year, 67@76\,¢. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 1,309,795 bus; same time last 
year, 1,524,398. Range of prices last 
week, $1.15@1.69; last year, $1@1.291,. 

B. N. Baker, of Baltimore, formerly 

resident Atlantic Transport Line, has 
Seah appointed a member of the United 
States Shipping Board for five years by 
President Wilson. 

“Visitors during the week were Michael 
Necas,. with Rosenbaum Bros., grain, Chi- 
cago; J. E. Harmon, of W. D. Bahn & 
Co., Summit Flour Mills, and I. S. 
Painter, proprietor People’s Baking Co., 
New Freedom, Pa. 

The new tank steamer Clement Smith, 
the fourth of six ordered by Christoffer 
Hannevig, Christiania, Norway, was suc- 
cessfully launched last Thursday after- 
noon by the Baltimore Dry Docks and 
Shipbuilding Co. She is 306 feet long, 
47 feet beam and 28 feet depth, with a 
dead-weight carrying capacity of 5,000 
tons. 

The leading flour receivers of this mar- 
ket, having already protested against the 
proposed increase in the storage rate on 
flour, will bring to the attention of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission the fact 
that the service of the terminal ware- 
houses as regards deliveries is far from 
satisfactory, being especially bad in one 
instance; and will urge that, in justice to 
the trade and whether. the rate is ad- 
vanced from 3 to 4c bbl per month or 
not, the commission will at least divide 
the present 30-day storage period into 
three periods of 10 days each, and thus 
give Baltimore a privilege said to be en- 
joyed by other markets. 

Cuantes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 25,—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 11,100 bbls, of which 7,500 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 55 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
10,200, or 50 per cent, the previous week, 
17,500, or 87 per cent, a year ago, and 
11,500, or 58 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour market was unsettled, and 
millers experienced difficulty in doing 
business with eastern buyers. There was 
only a moderate hand-to-mouth demand 
from consumers who were in need, and 
shipping directions came in slowly. 

Prices were irregular, with an upward 
tendency. Sales of spring patents ranged 
$9@9.35, wood, Boston. Leading jobbers 
and bakers were not inclined to purchase, 
and the market had a holiday appearance. 

Spring clears sold $1 bbl under pat- 
ents. There was a moderate demand, and 
sales were reported at $8.20@8.60, wood, 
Boston. Stocks are light, and mills are 
inclined to hold firmly. 

Spring low-grade flour and _ second 
clears were in moderate demand at steady 


‘prices. The ruling quotation on spring 


low-grade was $6.25, jute, Boston. Most 
mills were sold ahead and did not have 
much to offer. 

Some mills reduced city prices on 
spring patents 30c bbl, quoting at $9.20@ 
9.40, wood. The local trade was rather 
moderate. 

New York and New England took a 
little more winter wheat flour than the 
previous week, and millers reported an 
increase in shipping directions. Prices 
were firm, mills making the bulk of their 
sales on the basis of $7.95, wood, Boston. 
The city trade was moderate, small lots 
selling at $8.30, wood. 

Rye flour was in better demand. Firm 
rices prevailed, mills making sales at 
7.75, wood, Boston. The city trade paid 

$8 for small lots. Shipping directions 
came in more freely. 

Graham flour prices were slightly low- 
er, sales being made at $6.95, wood, Bos- 
ton, a reduction of 35@4é5e in the last two 
weeks. Entire wheat flour was easier, 
selling at $8.45, wood, Boston. 

Mills made no reduction in buckwheat 
flour prices. Demand was moderate, and 
buyers paid $6.50@7 per 100 lbs in 5-lb 
paper sacks. 

Demand for millfeed was less active, 
there being a falling off in orders for 
both bran and middlings. Spring bran 
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sold at $31.50@32, in 100’s, Boston: 
spring middlings, $37.50. Rye feed 
brought $33 and winter middlings $42, in 
100’s, Rochester. 

_ NOTES 

A heavy fall of snow covered western 
New York wheatfields to a depth of near- 
ly a foot last week.. 

Harper Sibley was elected president 
of the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
at the annual meeting last week. 

R. J. Arxrns. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 25.—Sharp fluctua- 
tions in flour prices was the rule last 
week. While values did not follow wheat 
closely, there was so much variation from 
day to day that the trade was afraid to 
operate, and few sales were made for 
mill shipment. As there is still flour 
offering at second hands, which holders 
are willing to dispose of under open mil! 
quotations, about all the business donc 
during the week was along this line. 

The trade was looking for still lower 
prices, and only purchased in small quan 
tities. About the only business done in 
mill shipment was where buyers had 
placed their limits so low that they did 
not believe they would be reached, but in 
consequence of the sharp downward turn 
in the market during the week, their bids 
were covered before they had an oppor 
tunity to cancel them. 

Car shortage and traffic difficulties arc 
about the only factors that are having 
any influence upon buyers. Foodstuffs 
are more or less embargoed by the various 
New England railroads. These embar- 
goes are lifted from time to time, but 
usually are replaced so quickly that the 
relief is only temporary. The trade is 
only moderately supplied with flour, but 
there seems to be enough held by job- 
bers or other distributors to meet all 
demands. ; 

Both buyer and seller are thrown into 
a panic when the market makes such 
radical changes as were apparent. last 
week. Many flour buyers have light stocks 
on hand. Contracts are also running out, 
and local conditions are fast reaching a 
point where it will become imperative for 
the local buyer to renew supplies, no 
matter what the situation may be. A 
large part of the flour arriving in Bos- 
ton at present is destined for export, and 
not available for domestic account. 

* * 


The Baygitano sailed from this port 
Dec. 20 for Havre, France, with 32,709 
220-Ib and 9,722 110-lb sacks flour, equiv- 
alent to 3,690 tons. The Romney sailed 
Dec. 21 for the same port with 3,450 tons 
flour, all destined for the allied army in 
France. F 

Louis W. DePass. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 25.—Millers last 
week devoted their attention mostly to 
the future, settling up old affairs pre- 
liminary to taking a fresh start next year. 
The mills here are all short of orders 
and running about half-time. 

There are all kinds of prices, depend- 
ing on how anxious the miller is to sell. 
The advance in the wheat market mace 
matters worse, as small buyers dropped 
out on the higher prices asked for flour. 
The local trade is very dull. 

Winter wheat representatives advanced 


their prices, and did practically nothing. 
Short winter patent was quoted at $8.10; 
standard, $8.25; pastry, $7.90,—in wood, 


track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour steady, and demand fair at 
$8.35 for No. 1; straight, $7.85; dark, 
$7.55,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds dropped almost out of sight 
early last week due to some offerings in 
transit, but reacted later and closed firm 
at $1.50 above the low point at which this 
distress stuff was sold. The trade here 
thinks feed will be higher in a week or 
two, as mills are shutting down and the 
Northwest advanced prices sharply on 
Saturday. 

There was also a better inquiry for spot 
feeds of all kinds at the close, due, 10 
doubt, to light stocks in dealers’ hans 
and a real old-fashion winter. There are 
some mills actually short of feed. Winter 
wheat millers are asking too high prices 
to expect any business. 

Corn-meal coarse feed higher, and buy- 
ers not taking hold freely. Gluten is off 
another dollar making decline from 
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the late high point. Cottonseed meal 
firmer for spot, and offerings light. Janu- 
ary shipment is easy at $42.75, track, 
Buffalo. Oil meal was offered freely at 
$47 in carloads, and trade is reported 
slow. Kafir corn, $2.25, bulk, per 100 
lbs, track, Buffalo. 

Buckwheat was offered at $3 per 100 
lbs, bulk, track, Buffalo, and market was 
weak. Buckwheat flour easy at $6 per 
100 Ibs in small paper bags. 

Rolled oats in good demand and firm. 
Oat hulls strong at $22.50, reground, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 


The mills ran slowly last week, the out- 
put being 102,500 bbls, representing 61 
per cent of capacity, compared with 124,- 
300, or 61 per cent, the previous week, 
163,950, or 99 per cent, in 1915, 131,650, 
or 96 per cent, in 1914, and 121,300, or 88 
per cent, in 1913. 

NOTES 


William McKnight, of the Cleveland 
Grain Co. was here several days last 
week, 

Cc. W. Good, grain dealer, Toronto, 
Ont. and A. R. Taylor, of Taylor & 
Bornique, . Milwaukee, en shippers, 
were on "change last week. 

‘The receipts of grain at this port for 
the past season will foot up 189,161,000 
bus, compared with 216,258,000 last year, 
154,235,000 in 1914, and 192,444,000 in 
1913. 

‘The last steamer to reach this port with 
foreign wheat was the Jenkins, three 
others being unable to get farther than 
Detroit, where they will lay up for the 
winter. This was all wheat to be un- 
loaded on arrival for export. 

The roads in and about Buffalo are 
tied up tight, and it is safe to say that 
a like condition in this section has never 
existed. It was bad enough with a great 
scarcity of cars but since the heavy fall of 


snow and embargoes the congestion is 


putting this city out of business. 
E. Baneasser. 





PITTSBURGH 


PrrrssurcH, Pa., Dec. 25.—There was 
no relief from the extreme dullness of 
the previous week, and total volume of 
business was small. Prices at the close 
were practically unchanged. The trade 
seemed indifferent, and is believed to be 
waiting until after the holidays before 
coming into the market again. Direc- 
tions on old bookings were slow. 

Springs ranged, for patents, $8.25@ 
8.65 bbl, 49-Ib paper bags, the higher 
price being asked for well-advertised 
Minneapolis brands; straight, $8.10@ 
8.10, cotton. Kansas hard winter pat- 
ents, $8.10@8.40, 49-lb paper bags; 
straights, $7.90@8.20, cotton. 

Millfeed was dull, mainly because an 
embargo on two of the principal rail- 
roads here prevented wholesalers from 
selling anything for shipment from the 
mills along these roads. The few cars 
that arrived were placed at quotations. 
Bran was quoted at $29; standard mid- 
dlings, $30; white middlings, $35@38; 
red dog, $49,—all in sacks. 

Receipts of ear corn were light, and 
arrivals were placed at quotations. 
Shelled corn was higher, due to an im- 
proved demand. Ear corn, new No. 2 
yellow, was quoted at $1.03@1.04; shelled 
corn, No. 2 yellow, $1.01@1.02. 

Oats were firm, in sympathy with high- 
er speculative markets. No. 2 white were 
quoted at 57%, @58c. 


teceipts: millfeed, 8 cars; ear corn, 5; | 


shelled corn, 25; oats, $2. 
NOTES 


H. Richardson, grain shipper of New 
i Ohio, was on ’change last 
week, 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.90@9.40 
bbl, 49-Ib paper bags. 

Last Tuesday the Pennsylvania lines 
West of Pittsburgh modified their em- 
bargo so that receivers of grain and hay 
here are able to reconsign shipments ar- 
riving on these lines to points east on the 
Pennsylvania road, The embargo pro- 
hibiting shipments originating on con- 
necting lines of the Pennsylvania west of 
here is still in effect, with the exception 
of those roads closely affiliated with the 
Pennsylvania, 
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PHILADELPHIA 

Puimaverenta, Pa., Dec. 25.—There 
was but little doing in flour last week. 
Owing to the unsettled condition of the 
wheat market, buyers lacked confidence, 
and transactions were limited to small- 
sized lots to tide over urgent needs. 
Stocks in the hands of some of the large 
jobbers and bakers are running down, 
and as soon as market conditions become 
more settled demand is likely to show 
considerable improvement. 


NOTES 
Charles O. Larson, of Hagenberg & 


Co., Minneapolis, was on ’change last. 


week. 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 37,718,- 
562 bus, against 29,596,651 for the same 
time last year. 

The Board of Trade nominating com- 
mittee has reported the following candi- 
dates for election, all being present in- 
cumbents: William M. Coates, president; 
Edward R. Wood, William H. Castle, 
Alexander C, Fergusson, and Philip God- 
ley, vice-presidents; Samuel T. Kerr, 
treasurer; William R. Tucker, secretary. 

According to the report of the state 
department of agriculture, issued last 
week, the crop of wheat in Pennsylvania 
this year was 25,070,000 bus, valued at 
$36,602,930; corn 54,061,400 bus, valued 
at $49,736,488; oats 32,571,000 bus, valued 
at $17,914,050; rye 4,495,400 bus, valued 
at $4,675,216; buckwheat 4,480,000 bus, 
valued at $4,659,200. 

SamueEz S. DanieLs. 


NASHVILLE 
NasHviLte, Tenn., Dec. 25.—It is sel- 
dom that there is active demand for flour 
at southeastern mills during the week 
before Christmas, but not in a number of 
years has it been so flat as last week. 





Mills reported practically no sales, though 


specifications were comparatively good. 
There still remain many contracts for 
flour sold for delivery in December, Jan- 
uary and February, but stocks are low, 
and a revival of demand is looked for 
early next month. In some sections where 
cotton was short there is economy but, 
taken as a whole, the South is very pros- 
perous. 

Prices were irregular, but at the close 
were firmer, and most of the mills ad- 
vanced quotations 25c bbl over the pre- 
vious week. Quotations were as follows: 
best or short soft winter wheat patents, 
in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $8.80@9.20; 
standard or regular patents, $8.20@8.40, 
mainly $8.20@8.25; long patents, l5c 
under standard; low-grade, 30@50c under 
standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas flour prices 
were stronger, and trade light.” Quota- 
tions: spring wheat patents, jute, de- 
livered Nashville, $8.25@8.50; hard win- 
ter patents, $7.95@8.25. 

Little wheat was moved last week, with 
purchases consisting largely of western 
white wheat. No. 2 red, Nashville, was 
quoted at $1.75@1.78. 

All mills reported feed demand dull. 
Inquiries were light, and efforts to un- 
load stocks were unsuccessful. Quota- 
tions: soft wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $28@29.50; mixed feed, 
$30@31; standard middlings, $31@32. 

' OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 134,100 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 84,390, or 62.9 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 95,327 
bbls and 65.1 per cent the preceding week, 
78.8 per cent the same week in 1915, 63.5 


‘in 1914, 57.5 in 1913 and 53.7 in 1912. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 





Dec, 23 Dec. 16 
Flour, bbis 45,900 41,500 
Wheat, bus ... «++ 438,000 453,500 
Corn, bus ..... ++» 104,500 104,000 
Geta, DUB vss ccecvccvnccess 531,000 523,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 114 cars. 
Joun Lerrrr. 





Pending Trade-Marks 
The following trade-marks haye been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 


“Thorough-bred”’; No. 98,774. Owner, 
Wilton Sturges, Meridian, Miss. Used on 
cereal feed for horses, mules, cattle and 
chickens. 

“Reserve”; No. 99,093. Owner, Prange 
Milling Co., New Douglas, Ill. Used on 


wheat flour. 
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Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 25, 1916 








There was little attempt on the part of 
millers’ agents to sell flour last week. The 
unsettled wheat market, coupled with 
holiday conditions, made it impossible to 
do business, and no material change is 
anticipated before Jan. 1. 

Prices were firmly held. The tendency 
of the wheat market was an element of 
uncertainty, and millers are waiting for 
it to settle down. 

Country mills doing business in the 
South reported no improvement, and 
they are working mostly on old orders. 
Shipping directions were poor, and busi- 
ness. also was restricted by the shortage 
of cars. 3 

There were no export sales to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom or the Continent, but a small 
lot was reported sold to Holland. A fair 
amount of business was done to the West 
Indies and Latin America. 

Local sales were only in small lots to 
established trade. Buyers were not in the 
market, having stocks on hand sufficient 
to last them until the new year. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $7.75@8.25; straight, 
$7.50@7.60; first clear, $6.50@6.70; sec- 
ond clear, $6.10@6.40;- low-grade, $5.80 
@6,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, $8 
@8.50; second patent, $7.60@7.90; extra 
fancy, $7.25@7.50; second clear, $6.20@ 


6.75; low-grades, $6,—jute or cotton. 
Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy patent, 
$8@8.50; straight, $7.60; cut-off, $7.30@ 


7.70,—jute. Spring wheat patent, $8@ 
8.50; first clear, $7.20@7.60,—jute. Rye, 
$7.90, dark, $7.60,—jute. 

There was only a limited local demand 
for millfeed, but sufficient to take care 
of the light offerings. Prices were 
steady. ; 

THE GROWING WHEAT 

The growing wheat crop has been great- 
ly benefited by a blanket of snow through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois, and is 
now in good shape to withstand any se- 
vere frost. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: In good condition...Light snow 
covering...Fine...Light covering of 
snow is beneficial...Under a good snow 
...Promising; has sufficient snow cover- 
ing for protection...Now snowing, but 
covering still insufficient to protect the 
wheat against the severe weather indi- 
cated...Covered with snow. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H,. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co, 

Highland (1ll.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, III. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 

Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 23 was 33,200, rep- 
resenting 81 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 34,100, or 84 per cent, the 
previous week, 29,600, or 72 per cent, a 
year ago, and 25,400, or 62 per cent, in 
1914, 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 45,000, repre- 
senting 75 per cent, compared with 44,700, 
or 74 per cent, the previous week, 39,900, 
or 66 per cent, a year ago, and 41,000, or 
68 per cent, in 1914. ~ 


NOTES 


C. H. Corbett, who has been in New 
York for some months representing the 
Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, returned 
last week. ‘ 

J. C. Harrison, of Springfield, Mo., 
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travelling representative of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co. in Missouri, underwent an 


‘operation for appendicitis last week. 


James Ford Bell, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and Stanley C. 
Byrum, of the Listman Mill Co. La 
Crosse, Wis., were in St. Louis last week. 

At the St. Louis Grain Club annual 
Christmas dinnér, Dec. 19, about 75 mem- 
bers and guests were present, and talks 
were given by Thomas B. Teasdale and 
John O. Ballard. 

The East St. Louis, Ill, plant of the 
Golden Grain Milling Co. was burned 
last week, with a loss of $400,000. E. L. 
Solfishburg, vice-president and treasurer, 
says the plant will be rebuilt. 

A partial judgment of ouster against 
the Merchants’ Exchange, which will pre- 
vent the exchange from weighing grain 
and issuing certificates of weight to 
shippers for grain consigned to public 
warehouses and elevators, was issued last 
week by the Missouri supreme court. 

It has been an annual custom for the 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, to give 
its employees a bonus according to the 
number of years each has been in service. 
This year, besides the annual Christmas 
entertainment in the factory, employees 
will receive a bonus ranging from 2 to 
20 per cent of a year’s salary. 

A brief has been filed by Charles Rip- 
pin, traffic commissioner of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in a complaint 
against alleged discriminatory rates by 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation on 
grain products shipped from St. Louis to 
eastern basing points in favor of Chi- 
cago. The Merchants’ Exchange charges 
that the rate is 3c per 100 lbs higher from 
St. Louis via Chicago and Buffalo to 
eastern basing points than rates made by 
the Great Lakes Transit Corporation for 
these products shipped from Chicago. 





Buyers Got Left Again 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 

From our observation, stocks of all 
kinds in the East are extremely light, and 
bakers who are able to buy of resellers 
have supplies to carry them until about 
Feb. 1; in some cases until May 1, but 
such cases are rare. The violent fluctu- 
ations in wheat have caused the bakers to 
buy in limited amounts; in fact, they 
have not had the confidence since the 
markets began advancing that the situa- 
tion warranted. It is a peculiar situation, 
that practically every baker and jobber 
was taken unawares; or, to put it differ- 
ently, they were all waiting to “get in,” 
and they are still waiting, and only buy 
in comparatively small lots. . 

That, we believe, makes a healthy con- 
dition for the flour mills, but rather a 
dangerous one for the eastern trade, with 
transportation facilities as they are. 
This break is indeed regrettable, for 
higher prices must prevail. The trade is 
apt to state that present prices are high, 
without proper reasoning. They are high 
compared with the range up to two years 
and a half ago, but conditions are all 
different,—a higher standard of values 
affects every article that we either eat or 
wear, and, really, breadstuffs are the 
cheapest of all commodities. 

There is no reason why the baker should 


, hot advance his price the same as the coal 


or shoe dealer. The inconsistency of the 
public is tantalizing; we pay 5c for a 
glass of beer that is half froth and the 
balance water, and then kick about paying 
12c for a loaf of bread that would keep 
one alive for a week. Some of our vaude- 
ville actors down at Washington began 
talking about embargo. We believe if 
Congress met once in 20 years, the coun- 
try would thrive and our transportation 
facilities be left in charge of those who 
are competent. 
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Seatrie, Wasu., Dec. 25, 1916 








The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 33,130, or 81 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 22,752, or 55 per 
cent, the previous week, 28,576, or 70 per 
cent, a year ago, and 19,523, or 48 per 
cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 29,630, or 51 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 50,858, or 89 per cent, the 
previous week, and 28,647, or 50 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

The unsettled condition of the wheat 
market makes new business almost im- 
possible. Buyers are either afraid to 
book or are holding off in the expectation 
of being able to replenish stocks on the 
breaks. Port mills have ample bookings 
to keep them busy, and are not anxious 
to take new business until the wheat mar- 
ket becomes: less erratic. Soft wheat 
flours at the close were quoted by tide- 
water mills in 49-lb cotton sacks: blue- 
stem family patent, $7.80 bbl; blue-stem 
cut-off, $6.60@6.80; straights, $6.80@6.90. 

Interior Washington mills worked 
little new business, and received few 
responses to quotations. Pastry flours 
were more or less nominal in price, being 
held in a general range of $6.60@6.80 
bbl, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Eastern hard wheat mills found new 
business in coast markets very difficult, 
and sales were confined to immediate re- 
quirements of buyers. A general advance 
of 20c bbl was made at the week-end. 
North Dakota flour, in 98-lb cotton sacks, 
delivered coast, was quoted: first patent, 
$8.75@9.55 bbl; second patent, $8.45@ 
9.05; first clear, $8@8.20. Montana mills 
quoted in 98's, cotton: first patent, $7.50 
@8.85 bbl; second patent, $7.25@8.40; 
first clear, $7@7.50. Kansas flour was 
offered in a wide range of quotations, 
namely, $8.50@9.30. 

Millfeed showed a somewhat easier 
tendency toward the end of the week, 
local bran being quoted, delivered transit 
points, at $26 ton, and shorts $29. 
_ The easier tendency of oriental freights 
at the beginning of the month has been 
followed a an advance for flour space. 
The Japanese lines have withdrawn all 
offerings, and the Blue Funnel Line is 
now asking $20 short ton. The only ex- 
port movement of flour at the present 
_ time is to the west coast of South America 

and very limited sales to the West Indies. 


NOTES 

Flour space to the west coast of South 
America is firm at $16 ton. 

Proposals for 400,000 lbs straight flour 
in lacquered tins will be received up to 
Jan. 11 by the depot quartermaster, Fort 
Mason, Cal. 

Based on receipts at public ware- 
houses July 1-Nov. 1, the Washington 
barley crop was 3,075,720 bus; oats, 
4,872,264 bus. 

Last week 20,700 bbls of flour were 
shipped to Mollendo from Tacoma, 3,817 
to Arica, 2,160 to Antofagasta, and 510 
bbls from Seattle to Paita. 

Receipts of Manchurian products at 
Seattle in November were: soya bean oil, 
1,612 tons; buckwheat, 254; kaoliang, 200; 
linseed, 130; millet, 30; stock food, 600. 

North China linseed, shipment from 
Tientsin, is quoted f.o.b. cars, Seattle, at 
$88 ton. Manchurian Kafir corn, Janu- 
ary-March delivery, is quoted at $35 ton, 
c.L.f. Seattle. 

The car shortage continues acute, and 


mills with heavy eastern bookings of flour 
for domestic markets and for export for 
the French government are confronted by 
a very serious situation. 

W. P. Fisher, sales-manager of the 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, re- 
turned last week, having spent two months 
visiting the flour market centers of the 
southern and southeastern states. 

Flour space to Havana and Cienfuegos, 
Cuba, is offered on the Panuco from 
Seattle at 70c per 100 lbs. The Ameri- 
can-Hawaiian Steamship Co. is agent for 
the ship, which will begin loading about 
Jan. 15. 

Wheat bids on the Seattle Exchange at 
the week’s close were: Turkey red, $1.46 
bu; blue-stem, $1.44; forty-fold, club and 
fife, $1.40; red Russian, $1.38. No. 1 
oats sold at $35.50 ton. Brewing barley 
was quoted at $37@38 ton. 

In spite of the disastrous experiences 
of British importers last year in import- 
ing Japanese flour, 100,000 50-lb sacks 
have been exported to London this year, 
and much heavier engagements are re- 
ported to have been made since then. 

While still in its infancy in the Pacific 
Northwest, the corn acreage is steadily 
gaining and satisfactory results are being 
obtained in growing it for silage. In the 
last five years the acreage in Washington 
has increased from 16,000 to 66,000 acres. 

M. F. Loewenstein, president of the 
Pacific Commercial Co., Manila, large 
flour importers, was in Seattle last week. 
Australia and Japan, Mr. Loewenstein 
said, have almost completely ss 
the large flour exports formerly made 
from the Pacific Coast to the Philippines. 

Of the 17 counties of Washington 
growing wheat on a commercial scale, one 
county, Whitman, produced over 25 per 
cent of the state’s crop, namely, about 
9,000,000 bus. Lincoln County produced 
6,410,000 bus, Walla Walla 4,227,000, 
Adams 4,155,700, the four counties having 
grown 70 per cent of the state’s crop of 
35,630,000 bus. 

The Japan Times states that 2,500 tons 
of Manchurian wheat and 500 tons of 
Japanese wheat have been sold for export 
to Seattle and Portland. This is a most 
unusual condition, as Japan imported 
from 700,000 to 900,000 bus of wheat per 
annum for the three years preceding the 
European war, and 10 years ago import- 
ed from 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 bus of 
American wheat a year. 

The Norway-Pacific Line, commonly 
known as the Olsen Line, which has been 
operating between Norway and San 
Francisco, will extend the service to 
Seattle in January with the arrival here 
of the 10,000-ton steamship George Wash- 
ington. The company is now building 
three 10,000-ton motor ships at Copen- 
hagen, two of which will be completed 
next spring, and a 6,000-ton ship at 
Christiania, according to Thorleif Fugle- 
sang, vice-president of the line’s San 
Francisco agency. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Dec. 25.—With the 
wheat uncertainties and the consequent 
doubt as to the future of flour values, 
buyers are not disposed to enter the mar- 
ket for ——- and purchasing of 
flour is only from hand to mouth. 

Millers have seen no reason to alter 
their lists while grain was fluctuating. 
Patents remain at $7.80, straights at 
$6.60@7, — at $6.80, whole wheat at 
$8 and graham at $7.80. 

Millfeed is firm, with a good demand 
and reduced stocks. Bran is quoted at 
$26.50; shorts, $30.50; rolled barley, $40@ 
41.50; whole corn, $46; cracked corn, $47. 

Until the middle of the week, the wheat 
market was at an absolute standstill. 
There was a moderate inquiry from the 


East on Friday. The limited buying in 
the country, however, was for shipment 
to coast ports here, as cars are not avail- 
able for movement eastward. Farmers 
maintain their former attitude of reserve. 

Bids at the Merchants’ Exchange, Fri- 
day, for December wheat: blue-stem, 
$1.40; forty-fold, $1.37; club, $1.35; red 
Russian, $1.34. 

Oats have not declined as much as 
wheat in recent weeks, and the market is 
holding very steady at $35@35.50 ton. 
It is reported that a large part of the 
government oats order, about 9,000 tons, 
has been placed with dealers in this terri- 
tory. These oats will be shipped to the 
Mexican border, and this, more than any- 
thing else, is keeping the market in good 
trim. 

There is a little demand for feed bar- 
ley around $37, but not much is available. 


NOTES 

M. G. Russi, manager of the Pasco 
Flour Mills Co., is in San Francisco, 

E. B. Townsend, manager of the 
Everett (Wash.) Flouring Mills Co., was 
in Portland last week. 

R. J. Paterson, a member of the 
Stephens-Smith Co. and president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange Association, has re- 
turned from the Kast, bringing with him 
a bride from West Orange, N. J. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 25.—The 
persistent peace rumor and its influence 
on flour prices, combined with the rapid 
fluctuations in wheat, tended to place 
flour buyers entirely at sea last week. 
Mills and jobbers were unable to work 
any business, and little buying is antici- 
pated until after the holidays. Stocks of 
flour in the hands of all classes of buyers 
are the lightest in many years, and a good 
business is looked for early in the new 
year. 

There was no change in prices named 
by local mills on family flour. Top pat- 
ents were quoted at $9@9.40 bbl, 49’s, 
cotton. A general reduction of 20c was 
made by north coast mills. Blue-stem 
patents ranged $7.40@7.60; straight 
grade, $7.20@7.35,—98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Eastern hard wheat flour prices were 
nominally unchanged. Kansas first pat- 
ents were quoted at $8.60@8.80; Dakota 
first patents, $9.50@9.70; Montana first 
patents, $8.40@8.50; Montana first clear, 
$7.75,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

Millfeed was in very light demand. 
Offerings were light, and prices well sus- 
tained. White bran was offered at $29.50 
@30 ton; shorts, $32; middlings, $37.50@ 
40,—delivered San Francisco. 

The local grain market was dormant. 
California club wheat was quoted at 
$2.45@2.55 per ctl; northern club, $2.65@ 
2.70; blue-stem, $2.80@2.85; spot barley, 


$2.17144@2.20; red oats, $2.75@2.85; 
white, $2@2.05. 

” 
The steamer Pennsylvania, which 


cleared from San Francisco on Dee, 16, 
carried flour to Central and South 
America as follows: to Guatemala, 4,275 
bbls; Salvador, 1,033; Nicaragua, 1,973; 


_ Colombia, 207; Ecuador, 200. 





Eight-Hour Day Hearing 


In accordance with the motion made 
by Solicitor-General Davis, and con- 
curred in by attorneys for the railroad, 
the Supreme Court has advanced and set 
for hearing on Jan. 8 the appeal of 
Francis M, Wilson, United States dis- 
trict attorney for the western district of 
Kansas, against Alexander New and 
Henry C. Ferris, receivers of the Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf Railroad Co. 

This is the case involving the constitu- 
tionality of the Adamson eight-hour law 
recently decided at Kansas City, in which 
Judge Hook held that the law was un- 
constitutional. It was this case that was 
selected as the test case to be expedited 
through the court for the final determina- 
tion of the" question. 





U. S. Army Supplies 
The quartermaster, United States army, 


-Kansas City, will open bids on Dec. 28 


for 40,180 lbs of straight flour, to be 
packed in double sacks, 98 lbs net. 





December 27, 1916 


FOREIGN TRADE MEETING 


Boards of Trade to Take Important Part 
in Fourth Foreign Trade Con- 
vention y 


James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council and 
president of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, has issued to all American busi- 
ness men the formal call for the fourth 
national foreign trade convention, to be 
held at Pittsburgh Jan. 25-27, 1917. The 
call is based on the council’s research 
into problems of foreign trade since the 
last convention was held at New Orleans. 

The convention will consider, among 
others, the following questions: conditions 
in foreign markets after the war, and the 
measures necessary to safeguard Ameri- 
can foreign trade, as well as the foreign 
trade aspect of the American tariff sys- 
tem; co-operation in foreign trade de- 
velopment; the American merchant ma- 
rine; foreign investment of American 
capital as an aid to over-sea commerce, 
and problems of the smaller manufac- 
turer and merchant. 

“All Americans engaged in, or desir- 
ous of entering over-sea commerce, and 
particularly all boards of trade, chambers 
of commerce and other commercial and 
industrial organizations, are invited to 
participate, either individually or by ap- 
pointment of delegates, in a practical 
and constructive discussion of policies 
and practices necessary to meet keener 
competition which the United States may 
encounter in world markets after the 
war,” Mr. Farrell says. 

The State department will detail sev- 
eral United States consuls-general to the 
convention for purposes of individual 
consultation, to provide information to 
delegates; and the secretary of commerce 
has similarly assigned officials from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to duty at Pittsburgh during the 
convention. 

W. W. Nichols, of the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., chairman of the American Industrial 
Commission to France, will speak upon 
“European Reconstruction.” Willard 
Straight, vice-president of the American 
International Corporation, will make an 
address upon the “Foreign Trade Aspect 
of the Tariff.” 

The interest of the farmers in foreign 
trade will be given particular considera- 
tion. B. F. Harris, of Champaign, IIl., 
a large farmer and close student of agri- 
cultural economics, will speak on “The 
World Market for Agricultural Prod- 
ucts,” and Professor T. N. Carver, of 
Harvard University, now chief of the 
division of rural organization, United 
States Department of Agriculture, on 
“Foreign Trade Policy from the Farm- 
er’s Standpoint.” 

Melville E. Stone, general manager of 
the Associated Press, will address the 
convention on “World News and World 
Trade—the Effect of News upon the 
Prestige of the United States Abroad,” 
and F. J. Koster, president of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce, will tell 
“How Commercial Organizations Can Aid 
Foreign Trade Development.” 

The “Foreign Trade Special,” which 
now rivals the “Bankers Special” running 
to the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, in the number of 
important men it carries, will run from 
New York as usual. The Pacific Coast, 
keenly alive to the foreign trade possi- 
bilities in the Orient, is planning to send 
150 delegates, most of whom will travel 
on a “Pacific Coast Foreign Trade Spe- 
cial” now being organized by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the delegation to be 
headed by Captain Robert Dollar. 





Record Trainload 


A Kharkof, Russia, newspaper states 
that Professor Lomonosof, a member of 
the engineering board of the Russian 
Ministry of Ways of Communication, 
has established a new European record 
for the most heavily loaded train. With 
an American locomotive of the decapod 
type he brought over the Nikolaief division 
of the Southern Railway a train with a 
load of 4,424 tons. 

The length of the train was 2,800 feet. 
The signaling was done with a as is 
the custom in the United States. The trip 
was experimental. A Russian engine was 
tried out against the American engine, 
and the superiority of the latter: was 
clearly established. 
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TO CONTROL OCEAN CARRIERS 

It is probable that the government of 
Canada will go into the ocean steamship 
business before or soon after the close of 
the war. Events are forcing some such 
action. The chairman of the Board of 
Railway Commissioners for Canada, Sir 
Henry Drayton, has encouraged the dis- 
cussion of this subject in a report to the 
British commission which is now investi- 
gating interimperial trade relations, and 
there is a considerable body of opinion 
in Canada which holds that the foreign 
trade of the country is handicapped by 
private ownership of all ocean facilities. 

Speaking, for instance, of the grain 
and flour trade, Sir Henry says in his 
report: “Grain and flour bear a relation- 
ship to each other, and a rate that dis- 
turbs this has the effect of penalizing the 
milling of flour on one side or the other 
of the Atlantic.” ‘ 

Sir Henry maintains that a monopoly 
exists in the Canadian ocean trade to 
Great Britain. The tramp steamer offers 
no real competition. It cannot compete 
with the conference lines, handles no pas- 
sengers and, instead of reducing rates, 
simply takes care of bulk cargoes which 
the lines have been unable or unwilling to 
handle. 

“A proper measure of sane and con- 
structive government control,” Sir Henry 
maintains, “is necessary. ‘The war debt 
of the motherland and all the dominions 
will be great. The resultant burdens will 
certainly be eased by the adoption of a 
policy of ocean transportation which will 
insure the marketing of the products of 
the different parts of the Empire in the 
most opportune and profitable places at 
the earliest possible moment after the 
conclusion of the war. I believe that this 
can Only be arrived at by the fullest co- 
operation, the elimination of unnecessary 
sailings on the one hand, and the increase 
of sailings on the other. It certainly 
cannot be done by individual company 
effort or management.” 

Sir Henry says he makes no attacks on 
the company management, but at the 
close of the war the interests of the car- 
rier must be subordinated to those of 
commerce, : 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

On Friday morning, Manitoba spring 
wheat flour advanced 20c bbl throughout 
Ontario and all eastern Canada. Ontario 
winters were also higher. 

Dullness marked the week’s trading. 
Buyers were supplied for the time being. 
However, mills had a deal of flour 
to get out on old orders and were steadily 
employed. The big companies are all sold 
well into the new year. 

Exporting trade was governed by the 
ocean freight situation, which was bad. 
Very little space offered here. British 
importers tendered plenty of business and 
some of this was accepted, but without 
the means of making delivery, sellers were 
unable to do much. At the week-end 
Manitoba spring wheat flour of the Brit- 
ish government standard for No, 1 north- 


ern wheat was quoted at 56s per 280 Ibs - 


in 140-Ib bags, ¢.i.f. London, Liverpool or 
Glasgow, December-January shipment; 
Ontario winters, 54s, 

Toronto brokers buying winter wheat 
flour for export quoted $6.70@6.80 bbl 
in their bags at seaboard. Local quota- 
tions, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsta ..............0.. $9.40 
“pring patents, seconds ............... 8.90 
Spring QUE ORM a 6 d0dic) jh kbs es oe 8.50 


Spring second clears 


Winter and spring blends 
Winter 90 per cents .....ccrccececvees 8.30 

All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario country points, 

MILLFEED QUIET 

There was less demand for millfeed, 
but mixed-car prices held at $32 ton for 
bran, $35 for shorts, $40 for middlings 
and $49 for feed flour, f.o.b. points in 
Ontario. Straight-car trade was small, 
and prices varied. Bran was offered at 
$31 ton, but shorts would show higher 
than mixed-car prices. 

WINTER WHEAT UP 

Ontario winter wheat recovered 12c bu 
of the 20c lost in previous week. It was 
worth on Saturday $1.62@1.64 bu for No. 
2 red or white in car lots, country points, 
while farmers’ loads at mill doors were 
ranging $1.55@1.60 bu, according to 
location. 


COARSE GRAINS FIRMER 
Demand for cereal and feeding grains 
was fairly good. Ontario oats recovered 
2c of previous loss, barley Ic and peas 
10c. Rye declined 2c. Quotations: On- 
tario No. 2 white oats, 60@62c bu; barley, 
$1.16@1.18; rye, $1.32@1.33; buckwheat, 
$1.25; peas, $2.40. No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, f.o.b. Bay ports, 621,c. 


OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal grew firmer 
during the week. Demand was good, and 
millers had no difficulty in getting full 
prices. Rolled oats, in mixed cars, de- 
livered Ontario points, were 20c bbl high- 
er at $3.65 for 90-lb bag; oatmeal in 98-lb 
bags, 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

There was a good demand for rolled 
oats and oatmeal for export, though 
scarcity of ocean freight space was a han- 
dicap. Best quality rolled oats sold at 
65s 6d per 280 lbs in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. 
Glasgow, and pinhead oatmeal at 64s, an 
advance of 1s@1s 6d over previous prices. 

Reground oat hulls were firm at $28 
ton, in bags, car lots, Ontario points or 
Montreal. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

So little space is offering here that 
rates are not worth quoting. One leading 
agent has no space for any port but 
Leith, and very little of that. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE 
The flour trade here is advised that the 
British government has advanced the rate 
for war risk insurance to two guineas per 
cent, as against the old rate of one 
guinea in effect since early in the war. 
While shippers have nothing to do with 
the placing of these war risk policies, the 
rate is a factor in the ebb and flow of 
trade. 
ONTARIO CROPS 
The government of Ontario has given 
out a statement showing the yields of 
various grain crops in this province this 
year, with comparisons (in bus): 


1916 1915 
Wheat, winter ........ 14,942,050 24,737,011 
Wheat, spring ........ 2,213,961 3,439,949 
OBGD ca ccetivesecevsse 71,297,528 120,217,952 
OE ow hs casieteneass 12,388,969 19,893,129 
oy ae Nekdws 6deeees 2,354,410 8,210,512 
Buckwheat ........++. 3,261,888 4,278,366 
POEM cc ediee céctenesee 1,243,979 2,043,049 
COP vec cievawonccccen’d 12,717,072 21,760,496 


THOMAS MITCHELL PROMOTED 

Thomas Mitchell, who at one time man- 
aged the Toronto branch of Smart- 
Woods, Ltd., bag manufacturers, has 
been elected managing director of the 
company, with headquarters in Montreal. 
Mr. Mitchell is a young man who has 
risen rapidly in his company’s service. He 
has shown exceptional ability in all de- 
partments and this promotion was well 
earned. Smart-Woods, Ltd., has factories 
in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa and Winni- 
peg, and does business in all parts of 
Canada. 

NOTES 
T. A. Crerar, general manager of the 


’ Grain Growers’ Grain Co., Ltd., Winni- 


peg, was in Toronto on Tuesday on his 
way home from New York. 

Sterling exchange was quoted here on 
Saturday at $4.7015 for 60-day drafts on 
London. 

No. 1 northern wheat was offered on 
Saturday at $1.90%, bu, Bay ports, for 
delivery at Ontario milling points. 

The larger bakers in this part of Can- 
ada have their flour requirements for the 
winter well anticipated. 

The break in wheat interested Canadian 
bakers, but they do not believe it will 
hold. Higher prices are looked for be- 
fore the end of the crop year. 

Competition recently cut the price of 
bread lc per loaf in Toronto, Bakers 
are now selling the standard 114-lb loaf 
at 8c, as against 9c some weeks ago. The 
3-lb loaf is 16c. These are retail prices, 
delivered to consumers. 

The department of agriculture of On- 
tario reports a reduction of one-fifth in 
the area sown to winter wheat this season, 
compared with last year. This would 
leave an acreage of 550,000. The decline 
is due to shortage of farm labor. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Dec. 25.—The flour 
market was steady up to Friday when 
millers of spring wheat grades advanced 
prices 20c bbl in sympathy with renewed 
strength in Canadian wheat. The only 
business of importance done during the 
week was some further contracts for 
round lots of spring wheat flour by the 
government for army supplies and the 
purchasing of .10,000 to 20,000 bbls by 
an Ontario milling concern which was 
burned out recently. Apart from this the 
market was quiet. First patents were 
quoted at $9.50, seconds at $9, and strong 
clears at $8.80 bbl, in bags, and 30c more 
in wood, in full- and mixed-car lots, de- 
livered to the trade. 

There was no important change in win- 
ter wheat flour. Business was quiet, as 
buyers generally are well supplied. 
Prices were unchanged, with 90 per cent 
patents quoted at $8.50@8.80 bbl in wood, 
and at $4.10@4.25 per bag, in full- or 
mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

A firm feeling prevailed in millfeed, 
owing to good demand for supplies, prin- 
cipally for full-car lots. Millers have not 
been filling these car-lot orders, as they 
cannot produce the goods without making 
flour, and as there has been. little business 
in flour for export of late they may have 
to reduce their output in the near future. 
Sales of bran were made at $32, shorts at 


$35, and middlings at $38@40 ton, in- 


cluding bags, delivered to the trade. 

There was no change in rolled oats, for 
which the demand was limited for stand- 
ard grades at $3.40@3.60 per bag of 90 
lbs, delivered to the trade. 

Trade in coarse grains for domestic 
account was slow. The market for oats 
was weaker, and prices declined 1c, with 
car lots of No. 2 Canadian western sell- 
ing at 65c bu ex-store. Manitoba feed 
barley was weak, and prices declined 4c, 
with sales of car lots at 96c bu ex-store. 


NOTES 


The Hon. Robert Mackay, director of 
the Bank of Montreal, Canadian Pacific 
Railway and the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., and vice-president of the 
City and District Savings Bank, died on 
Dec. 19 at his late residence, Kildona, 
Sherbrooke Street, West. 

The Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., has 
spent considerable money of late in in- 
stalling new machinery and making alter- 
ations. It has more than doubled the 
original capacity, and is now turning out 
2,300 bbls per day. This work has all 
been done with the mill in full operation 


every day, and all additions will not be 
completed before spring. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Dec. 25.—With the 
approach of the Christmas holidays, the 
flour trade generally was quiet. Some of 
the large mills were engaged upon old 
government orders, but little new busi- 
ness was taken. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $9 bbl; seconds, $8.50; 
first clears, $7.70; second clears, $6.10. 

There was an excellent demand for all 


millfeeds, at last week’s prices. Net 
prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: 
>, PPPS CK ET GL LEE RT TE Te $28.00 
GENE 56 0.6.66 6 0.56.04 50000-008 60606606080 30.00 
Se SE gen ne$ eee es bedetceecsedeend 40.00 
BE ED. GN 6 -6:065.0. 6606 esbccwnrere 42.00 
Mixed barley and oats ...........e00. 41.00 
ee, MRRNEEIND 6 60 60 cc ccccesceneee 36.00 
ee gk ee eee 42.00 
MP SEE Pe sea Ke ebb bansseecioveehecea 49.00 

Demand for rolled oats was very 


heavy, and mills were reported to be 
oversold. _ Prices were stationary. Rolled 
oats, $3.05 per 80-lb sack; standard and 
ranulated oatmeal $4, and corn meal 
§3.20, per 98-lb sack. 

Cash oats were in fair demand, with 
good inquiry for lower grades by eastern 
millers and exporters. Closing price on 
Friday of No. 2 Canadian western, 
5436c bu. 

There was a good demand for cash bar- 
ley, and prices gained 5c on the week. 
Offerings were somewhat light. Closing 
price of No. 3 Canadian western on Fri- 
day, 98c¢ bu. 

Little trading was done in flaxseed, and 
prices were slightly higher. Friday’s 
closing = for No. 1 northwestern was 
$2.5914 bu. 

Some exceptionally heavy buying in 
wheat futures by exporting houses was 
reported. There was also a good demand 
for lower grades by government agents. 
Demand for contract grades was restrict- 
ed. Toward the end of the week a holi- 
day feeling pervaded the market, and 
trading was consequently light. Prices 
for the week were steadier. The severity 
of the weather over western Canada cur- 
tailed receipts to some extent. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 

-——Cash—__, -—-F tures 
in 2n 3n Dec. May 


Dec. 168 165 160 168 173% 





Dec. 169% 167 161% 169% 175% 
Dec, 164 160% 155% 163% 169% 
Dec. + 169% 166% 161% 169% 178% 
Dec. 171% 168% 163% 171% 174% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in - 


store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


NOTES 

H. A. Suggitt, a farmer of Coaldale, 
Alta., harvested 880 bus flaxseed from a 
27-acre field,—an average of 321%, bus an 
acre, 

Stocks in store at Fort William and 
Port Arthur: wheat, 13,055,239 bus; 
oats, 6,662,103; barley, 697,197; flaxseed, 
985,619. 

The statement made last week by the 
Hon. Robert Rogers, Canadian minister 
of public works, to the effect that sam- 
ple markets would be established at an 
early date at all buying points in western 
Canada has occasioned much comment 
among the trade here. Some strongly 
advocate the establishment of such mar- 
kets, while others are equally in favor of 
the present system of selling on grade. 
The railway companies are said to be 
much opposed to the suggested innova- 
tion, on the — that the delay in 
sampling would seriously complicate mat- 
ters during the active seasons of the year, 
when rapid forward movement of grain is 
of greatest importance. G. Rocx, 
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KANSAS CITY 
PRICE SENTIMENT MIXED 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 20.—Sentiment 
among bakers is very mixed as to prices. 
Some maintain that wheat should work 
lower; others that prices will work back 
to recent high levels. 

Every one is well bought ahead for 
from three to five months, so that the 
trade was not greatly interested in the 
violent fluctuations of the past two weeks. 
A few sales of flour were made around 
low point of wheat, but buyers lost in- 
terest as soon as the market advanced. 


TEN-CENT LOAF PREDOMINATES 


Bread prices are now pretty well ad- 
justed to the high cost of materials. Ina 
few instances, bakers wrangle over 
changes, but in most cases the baker, by 

, taking the public into his confidence, has 
been able to raise his prices, and keep his 
weights down to a point where he can 
make a living profit. 

Where the 5c loaf is still being baked, 
it is only in a very limited quantity; the 
10c loaf consists of at least 85 per cent 
of the volume. In some places, bakers 
have arbitrarily raised prices to 5c and 
10c wholesale, forcing the retailer to sell 
at 6c and 12c, respectively. There are 
still other cities where the bakers are 
making 10c and 15c loaves, which they 
wholesale at 8c and 12c. Naturally, the 
bakers at different points try to adjust 
their business to local conditions. 

A TROUBLE-MAKER 

A few bakers, however, still hang to the 
old prices, and while they are scaling 
their bread down to minimum, they are 
losing money and demoralizing the gen- 
eral bread business in their community. 

We learn of one good-sized baker who, 
by the way, is a high official in his state 
organization, who is retailing three small 
loaves for 10c at his downtown store. He 
is not only taking a loss on this kind of 
business, but is earning the enmity of his 
fellow-bakers and causing them to regret 
that they ever placed him in office. 


SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


Spring wheat mills are still consider- 
ably out of line compared with the winter 
wheat mills, and naturally are — little 
business in this market. A few bakers 
seem to think they must have some north- 


ern flour, but the majority are using all’ 


Kansas. 

While meetings of bakers indorse the 
action of the National association in de- 
manding an embargo on wheat, it seems 
that such action will never be brought 
about, and it is questionable whether or 
not, in the future, it would turn out 
wisely for the baker or any other class 
of business. 

BAKERS USING CLEAR FLOUR 


More clear flour is being used this sea- 
son than for a long time, the low-grade 
clear going into rye mix and the better 
clears being used to some extent in white 
bread. All grades of flour are so good 
this year that considerable clear can be 
used to good advantage and, being short- 
er, less artificial shortening is necessary. 
On the other hand, considerable straight 
or patent must be used to maintain suffi- 
cient strength. 

We have heard of some corn products 
being used by bakers since flour {s so 
high, but do not know of any particular 
cases. A little corn oil has been used, 
and possibly a little corn flour for inci- 
dental purposes, but the bakers in this 
section will be the last ones to neglect 
quality for economy. 

Consumption of bread, pies and cakes 
continues vy; in fact the bread busi- 
ness here has never lost much. The pie 
business fell off considerably when prices 
were raised, but practically all the loss 
has been regained. The cake business is 
good and the quality is excellent, re- 
gardless of high cost of ingredients. 


PRICES OF SUPPLIES 


The market on sugar, both cane and 
beet, is steadily declining, and bakers 
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look for somewhat lower prices in Janu- 
ary. The latest estimate on the Cuban 
crop is that the island will have the larg- 
est crop by 15 per cent ever raised, which 
means about 25 per cent above normal. 
The United States is producing its larg- 
est beet crop, and the Louisiana and 
Texas cane crop were an average. 

Cooking oil advanced during 30 days 
some 7@8c per gallon, but has reacted 5 
@é6c in the last 10 days. The indications 
are that there will be no further decline 
in any kind of fats, as the natural tend- 
ency the balance of this season will be 
for higher prices, 

Lard has fluctuated up and down in 
the last 30 days, and has not made much 
net progress either way. It is still much 
higher than oils, and somewhat higher 
than compound. However, the export de- 
mand continues good, and domestic con- 
sumption is fair. 

TRANS-MISSISSIPPI EXECUTIVE MEETING 

The executive committee of the Trans- 
Mississippi Master Bakers’ Association 
held its first regular meeting at the Robi- 
doux Hotel, St. Joseph, Mo., on Dec. 12- 
13 inclusive. The objects of this meeting 
were to formulate plans and outline a 
programme for the next convention to be 
held in Kansas City, May 22-24. 

Numerous subjects for papers to be 
read at the convention were suggested; 
also names of prominent bakers were 
mentioned who might prepare articles of 
interest and education to the baking 
trade, 

The Hotel Muehlebach at Kansas City 
was selected for the official headquarters 
of the convention, as well as the meeting- 
place of the business sessions. Convention 
Hall will be used for exhibits of ma- 
chinery and other bakers’ supplies. 

Officers attending the St. Joseph meet- 
ing were Roy L. Nafziger, Kansas City, 
president; Frank Rushton, Kansas City, 
secretary; Frank L. Burke, Otis B. Dur- 
bin, Kansas City; C. O. Schweickhardt, 
Burlington, Iowa; A. L. Larimer, Winter- 
set, Iowa; A. Baake, South Omaha, and 
I. B. Van Meter, Parsons, Kansas, all 
directors. 

Visitors included M. Lee Marshall, of 
the Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, 
John Naschold, of Rosedale, and Edward 
Johnson, representative of the Fleisch- 
mann Co., of Kansas City. The commit- 
tee was entertained by F. J. Staedtler 
and Andrew Wank, bakers of St. Joseph; 
also Mr. Penniwell, Fleischmann agent at 
St. Joseph. Ons B. Dursry. 





Big Sugar Profits 
The Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co. has 
declared a 28 per cent stock dividend out 
of accumulated earnings. Estimates of 


-earnings run about 50 per cent on the 


stock. 

Utah Sugar, the big Mormon beet 
sugar concern, is showing tremendous 
earnings. The American Beet Sugar 
shares have advanced sharply, due to buy- 
ing by those who are pinning their faith 
on large earnings. 


Ten-Cent Loaf Wins Out 
Jay Burns, president Jay Burns Bak- 
Co., Omaha, Neb 
he 10c loaf is a winner. We entirely 
discontinued the manufacture of the 5c 
loaf on Oct. 15, notwithstanding which 
our sales show quite a marked increase, 
and that, too, at a time of year when we 
naturally expect them to fall off on ac- 
count of home baking. 

The economies effected by the discard 
of the 5c loaf enable us to give the con- 
sumer more bread for the money than we 
otherwise could do, and this economy, if 
generally taken advantage of by bakers, 
ought to _ a factor in snatoctally in- 
re ceeng Sea the No optics of commercially 
bi 

If Aen generally could be brought to 
see the advantage to both themselves and 








their patrons, the permanent elimination 
of the 5c loaf would become one of the 
steps of advancement marking the de- 
velopment of the industry for 1916. 


ST. LOUIS 
DID NOT BUY ON BREAK 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20.—Due to the 
erratic course of wheat, larger bakers 
and jobbers refrained from making flour 
bookings. The sentiment was divided as 
to what course the market would take 
when future European conditions had 
been decided upon. Although bakers’ and 
jobbers’ stocks, with few exceptions, are 
light, they will not make any commit- 
ments for future delivery; millers’ quo- 
tations are considerably higher than buy- 
ers’ ideas. 

Some of the smaller dealers, who bought 
flour when the market was higher, sought 
to cancel contracts by paying the differ- 
ence in prices, but so far no cancellations 
have been made. Millers could have 
booked some fair-sized orders, had they 
been willing to quote prices on the basis 
of the break an Dec. 12, but they held 
prices up, anticipating a reaction. The 
larger buyers, undoubtedly, would con- 
tract for 60 or 90 days on any good 
break. 

Usually, in December, bakers do not 
carry heavy stocks, and at present, owing 
to the prevailing high prices, stocks in 
hand and to arrive are the lightest for 
many years. 

The volume of spring wheat flour used 
by the baking trade, compared with hard 
winter, is problematic, depending largely 
upon buyers’ contracts. 

The outlook for business after the 
holidays and for the next 60 days, is 
good, as bakers will be forced into the 
market to some extent. 

Demand for first clear of good quality 
is fair. Most buyers bought moderate 
quantities of this grade some time ago, 
especially spring wheat. 

DEFERS PAYMENT OF DIVIDEND 

The American Bakery Co., at its direc- 
tors’ meeting Nov, 21, passed a resolution 
to defer payment of dividends on pre- 
ferred stock. A letter was sent to all 
preferred stockholders, giving the rea- 
sons for doing this, the main one being 
the abnormal cost of all ingredients used 
in the manufacture of bread: The direc- 
tors decided that paying a dividend would 
necessitate a much larger working capital 
and, therefore, it was consistent with 
sound business principles and a safeguard 
to stockholders to defer it. 

Sales of the company show a substan- 
tial increase, and its financial condition is 
sound. Since preferred dividends are 
cumulative, as soon as normal conditions 
are restored they will be declared and 
paid. 





PRICE OF BREAD 
During the past month an effort was 
made to raise the price of 5 and 10c 
loaves, to 6 and 12c. The McKinney 
Bread Co., a branch of the General Bak- 
ing Co., was the first large plant to make 
this advance, and announced in the daily 
papers that the reason for doing so was 
the increased cost of flour and raw ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of bread. 
The American Bakery Co., operating 
six plants in St. Louis, followed two days 
later, asking the same advance. Many 
of the smaller independent plants, how- 
ever, continued to sell the 5 and 10c 
loaves, with the result that both the 
branch of the General Baking Co. and the 
American Bakery Co. returned to the 
former price of 5 and 10c. All bakers 
are paying a great deal of attention to 
curtailing stale returns. 
2 
Demand for rye flour is hand to mouth. 
The consumption of bread, compared 
with other years, is highly satisfactory, 


the prices being 5 and 1 
EEE 





BOSTON 
LIGHT FLOUR SALES ON BREAKS 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 19.—The large 
bakers hardly know just what to do. 
They are generally of the belief that 
wheat is bound to go lower. The reac- 
tions, however, keep them guessing, and 
as a result, flour-buying during the last 
two or three weeks has been of small pro- 
portions. 

A few big bakers have bought ahead 
for possibly 60 days, and in a few in- 
stances for 90 days. They are the excep- 
tion, and the bakery trade as a whole has 
little contracted ahead. 

Stocks of jobbers have mot been re- 
duced to any great extent during the last 
month, because of the slow demand from 
retailers. Where it was expected that 
there would be liberal buying on breaks 
in wheat, some representatives of Minne- 
apolis mills state the amount sold was far 
from satisfactory. Where several thou- 
sand barrels should have been booked, only 
a few cars were disposed of, 


TECHNICAL VIOLATION OF WEIGHT LAW 


In order to offset the high cost of 
manufacture, many bakers are making 
smaller loaves of bread. The 10c loaf 
weighs 17@20 ozs; the 5c loaf, about 10 
ozs; the 6c loaf, about 12@14 ozs. 

In most cases, where the bread is 
wrapped, the weight is given by either be- 
ing printed on wrapper or else by a stick- 
er placed inside. In cases where an old 
wrapper has been used on a small loaf, thie 
reason given is that it has been impossible 
to buy waxed paper to make new wrap- 
pers and the old ones have been used. In 
this way the baker comes under the law 
as to false weights on package. 

KANSAS FLOUR PREFERRED 

Spring patents are today held 20@2.c 
bbl higher, in wood, than soft winter 
brands, and about 55c higher than hard 
winter flour. This has helped the sale of 
hard winter flours, and also soft winters 
to some extent. Bakers are using more 
Kansas flours every day for this reason; 
also the quality is good and gives general 
satisfaction. 


EMBARGO NOT POPULAR 

In this market, there is little belief in 
the benefit to be derived from an ein- 
bargo on wheat and flour, and the trade 
generally takes a stand against such a 
restriction. Close’ some of tlie western 
exchanges for a while, is the suggestion 
of some as a solution of the question. 


NOTES 


A new firm, the Batchelor Flour Mill 
Co., Waterville, Maine, has been incorpo- 
rated, with $20,000 capital stock. 

Spring clears are held at a _— price 
and are not offering ve They 
are held (Dec. 19) at hen. bbl, in 
sacks, 

Demand for rye flour has improved 
somewhat, on account of the lower prices 
= Offerings are light, and market 

wed more firmness at the close. 

John J. White has begun the erection 
of a grain elevator, storage building and 
office on West Second Avenue, South Bos- 
ton. The elevator will have a capacity 
of 25,000 bus, and will be of brick and 
wood. Louis W. DePass. 





Cost of Materials in Chicago 
The Chica he ge Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, of which B. H. Dalheimer is presi- 
dent and Leo c Prestler is secretary, has 
prepared the following statement of the 
comparative cost of raw materials for 
two years: 


1915 1916 
White flour, per bbl......... $5.25 $10.30 
Rye flour, per bbl .......... 5.00 8.00 
Butter (best baking) ....... .24 38 
Eggs, per doz ........e5s005 .22 40 
Lard, per 100 Ibs............ 9.00 19.75 
Sugar, per 100 Ibs .........+ 6.00 8.00 
Raisins, per Ib. .<......-.6-5 8 12% 


08% 
Wrapping paper, per 100 lbs 3.90 10.00 
Bags, per 1,000 (8-lb, holding 


1 doz biscuits) ........... 1.32 3.84 
POPPY B8CCd 2... cece eceeecees -18 35 
Caraway seed ........seseee -20 50 
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CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, I1z., Dec. 21.—Bakers in Chica- 
vo have less flour in stock and under con- 
tract than for a long time. This is based 
on information received from salesmen. 
Probably not to exceed six bakers have 
supplies that will last them later than 
March 1. The average baker has light 
stocks, and is buying in smaller amounts 
and for closer requirements than for 
many months. It is possible today_to buy 
bread flour somewhat lower than a month 
ago. Quotations, however, are of little 
interest, on account of the daily fluctua- 
tions in wheat. 

Some mills in the Northwest, where 
cars are obtainable and contracts can be 
made subject to embargoes and shipment 
at the option of the miller, are quoting 
patents today as low as $7.65 bbl, and 
others at $8, jute. The difference in quo- 
tations between the Southwest and the 
Northwest has narrowed considerably, 
compared with a month ago. 

All millers are quoting to the bakery 

trade, likewise jobbers, in a very careful 
way. 
Usually, at this season of the year, 
inillers and salesmen anticipate better 
business after stock-taking time, espe- 
cially when the markets are fairly steady. 
However, the situation for the future is 
about as uncertain as it is at present. 
This applies not only to the bakery trade, 
but to all classes of flour buyers. 

Less rye flour is being offered in this 
market than for some time, due to the 
scarcity of the grain. Prices in all trans- 
actions show a considerable reduction 
from a month ago. White patent rye 
flour is held today at $7.10@7.30 bbl, and 
standard patents at $6.80@7, jute, Chi- 
cago. A great deal of rye flour is being 
used, owing to the daily press advocating 
its use, due to its food value and the fact 
that it is lower in price than wheat flour. 

Stocks held by cracker manufacturers 
are about of the same proportion as those 
of bread bakers, Millers in southern Illi- 
nois, and in fact all over the soft winter 
wheat states through to the Pacific Coast, 
claim to have less flour sold to biscuit 
manufacturers than for a long time. The 
embargoes on flour and scarcity of cars 
have had more to do with the cracker 
manufacturers than bread bakers. 

The larger buyers of soft wheat flour 
make contracts for supplies to be de- 
livered in various parts of the country, 
to the extreme South and the far East. 
This sort of delivery has resulted in much 
trouble about a positive date of shipment; 
hence there has been difficulty in making 
contracts as between the miller and the 
buyer. 

The retail price of bread in Chicago is 
unchanged. Most of the merchant bakers 
obtain 6¢ for a 1-lb loaf, and 10c for the 
loaf that weights 18@20 ozs. The problem 
of high cost of living has not been so pro- 
nounced of late, and especially as to the 
cost of flour and its products. 

It is the general belief in Chicago that 
most bakers are making a better profit 
on their products now than a month ago, 
yet their supplies are light, and what is 
in store for them in the future is a ques- 
tion. 

C. H. CHatren. 





Boston Master Bakers’ Association 


At a meeting of the Boston Master 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association, Dec. 5, 
144, members were present. 

President J. A. C. Ludemann, who has 
served six years as secretary and three 
as president, received an ovation when 
his name was presented for president. 
However, ina neat speech he declined the 
nomination. Max Fleming was then nomi- 
nated president. The remaining nomina- 
tions were: vice-president, W. B. Ernst 
and Fred Gahm; recording and corre- 
sponding secretary, F. H. Harzbecker; 
financial secretary, D. C. Lynch; treas- 
urer, Christ Gartner; trustee for three 
years, M. E. Knopp. 

President Ludemann appointed the fol- 

lowing to arrange for the annual ball: 
Fred Gahm, Reinhold Knopp, P. M. 
Koehler, John Gillig, James Burnett. 
They are to be assisted by the president 
and secretary. 
_ In January, which is the general meet- 
ing, @ supper is to be served in connec- 
= with the election and installation of 
officers, 


F. C. H. Miller, five years the financial 
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secretary, declined to serve longer, and 
D. C. Lynch was nominated in his stead. 
Under the head of good and welfare of 
the association, President Ludemann re- 
cited a poem entitled “The Clique.” 


New York City 

New York, N. Y.; Dec. 19.—The bak- 
ery situation has improved, by reason of 
the fact that there has been a general 
move to advance bread prices and put 
business on a reasonably profitable basis. 

Some bakers think that, by keeping 
down their price to a point which must 
show a loss, this loss will in some way be 
taken care of by the increased volume of 
business made possible through the trade 
they take-away from their competitors. 
This policy, if followed long enough, will 
be found to lead only to the bankruptcy 
court. 

There are bakers, particularly those 
doing business direct with the consumer, 
who have found a l5c loaf growing 
steadily in popularity; in all probability 
others will follow in making it. 

Bakers are not especially well stocked 
with flour. Nevertheless they bought 
little on the recent big breaks in wheat. 
Somehow they got the idea, when the 
first break came, that the entire bottom 
had dropped out of the market and that 
they would be able to buy, if they held 
off long enough, at prices materially un- 
der those now current. 

When the market the next day took a 
sudden upturn, they realized their mis- 
take. Yet they would not buy very much 
on the second break, which followed about 
a week later, and are still holding off. 

The 5c loaf is gradually being elimi- 
nated by wholesale bakers, but such of 
them as are still making it, with few ex- 
ceptions, hold the weight at 10 ozs, baked. 
The 6c loaf weighs 13 ozs, the 10c loaf 18 
ozs, the 15c loaf 28 ozs. 

Spring clears have been in good de- 
mand at prices ranging $8.15@8.40 bbl, 
jute. The amount of rye flour on spot 
selling at 50c under mill prices is restrict- 
ing demand for clears among rye bakers. 

Prices for standard spring patents are 
around $7.75. Quotations have been chang- 
ing so rapidly, it is almost useless to 
quote. : 

Rye flour is held by mills at $7.60@ 
7.90 bbl, jute. 

New York City authorities are getting 
after dealers in cold storage eggs and 
producing interesting information. An 
example is found in one carload of eggs 
which changed hands 10 times in five 
months during which process the price 
rose from 241/, to 44c per dozen. 


WALTER QUACKENBUSH. 








Duty of Employers to Enrployees 

The appellate term of the New York 
supreme court lately recognized the right 
of a journeyman baker to recover dam- 
ages from his employer for injuries re- 
sulting from a defective mixing bowl 
furnished him. 

Claiming that he selected the best dish 
he could find among the utensils fur- 
nished by his employer, plaintiff noticed 
that the enamel on it was chipped, and 
drew his foreman’s attention to the defect. 
The foreman replied: “That is all right; 
you can mix the dough in there.” In 
doing so, plaintiffs finger was injured by 
a splinter of the enamel, resulting, as he 
asserts, in painful infection. 

The: employee sued for damages and 
obtained a verdict for $500, which the 
trial judge set aside as being unsup- 
oe by proof. On appeal, the appel- 
ate term reinstated the verdict, on the 
grounds that the defendant employer had 
negligently failed to furnish reasonably 
safe utensils for his employee’s use, and 
that no contributory negligence on plain- 
tiff’s part was shown. 

This case (Sternberg vs. Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum) arose in an asylum baking 
plant, but the legal principles involved 
would have been the same had the acci- 
dent occurred in a commercial bakery. 


BAKERS EXEMPTIONS 


Two court decisions establish the right 
of an individual master baker to claim his 
ordinary tools, etc., as exempt from lia- 
bility for his debts not secured by special 
lien against the articles, under the state 
exemption statutes. 

In the case of bankruptcy proceedings 
against one John Petersen, the United 
States district court for the northern dis- 


trict of California sustained his right to 
claim the following named things as ex- 
empt, under the California law exempt- 
ing the “tools or implements of a me- 
chanic or artisan”: 50 bread pans, 4 bread 
peels, 45 dozen bread and cake molds, 30 
bread boxes, 3. benches, a table, 2 triangles 
for mixing dough, a table knife, 2 sieves, 
a lot of ornamenting tools, 7 bread scales, 
3 scrapers, 2 yeast barrels, jugs, 40 bread 
boards, 3 wooden bowls, 3 rolling pins, 
and 2 doughnut kettles. 

But the court observes: “Of course, un- 
der such interpretation of the statute, it 
must be understood that a baker would 
not be entitled to utensils and implements 
in number sufficient to carry on an exten- 
sive business, in the prosecution of which 
his own labor would be relatively a small 
factor, and of little value, when compared 
with the capital invested or the labor of 
others employed therein. 

“The question whether the tools and 
implements claimed by a mechanic or 
artisan as exempt are ‘necessary to carry 
on his trade’ is one of fact, and is to be 
determined upon common-sense princi- 
ples, in view of the circumstances of the 
particular case in which the claim for 
exemptions is made.” 

The point was sought to be made in 
this case that the exemptions, if avail- 
able to any baker, were limited to jour- 
neymen, but the court refused to so hold, 
deciding that any employing baker who 
devotes a substantial portion of his time 
to the work of baking is entitled to ex- 
emption of a _ reasonable number of 
utensils, although, as in this case, he may 
employ several men to assist him in the 
work. 

BAKER DID NOT WAIVE RIGHTS 

In the New York case of one Osborn, 
the United States district court for the 
western district of the state decided that 
the New York exemption statutes are 
available to a baker debtor, as to the 
utensils of his trade. 

It was further held that the insolvent 
baker in this case did not waive his right 
to claim the utensils in question as ex- 
empt, after they were recovered by his 
trustee in bankruptcy on the ground that 
their prior sale to a creditor under a 
judgment obtained against the bankrupt 
constituted an unlawful preference of 
that creditor, by reason of the fact that 
the insolvent had not claimed the ex- 
emption when the property was so sold. 


A. L. H. Srreer. 





New Purchasing Agency 

The officers of the Manufacturers’ 
Purchasing Corporation, New York City, 
recently organized, are: W. M. Brownell, 
president; W. E. Long, vice-president; 
H. L. Brownell, secretary-treasurer. 
Aside from these officers the directors 
are: C. E. Gheens, Bradas & Gheens, 
Louisville; Henry Mueller, C. F. Mueller 
Co., Jersey City; W. F. Luick, Luick Ice 
Cream Co., Milwaukee. 

The object of this corporation is to 
serve bread bakers, macaroni factories, 
and candy, confectionery and ice cream 
manufacturers, as a purchasing agency. 
Its prospectus states that a special effort 
will be put forth toward establishing a 
standardization of raw materials, equip- 
ment and machinery, thereby aiming to 
reduce cost of production. 

It is understood that concerns which 
take stock in the company are to receive 
50 per cent of the profits, pro rated ac- 
cording to the volume of business done 
by each through the agency. The other 
50 per cent of the profits is to be ap- 
portioned among the general stockholders. 

The main office is at Broadway Cham- 
bers Building, New York. Arthur G. 
Fox will represent the company in Chi- 
cago. Four hundred members are claimed 
to have already been obtained. 





C. S. A. Activities 
The Co-operative Service Association, 
composed of master bakers throughout 


the country, recently held meetings at. 


Memphis, Tenn., and Dayton, Ohio. The 
next meeting is to be held March 12, at 
Los Angeles, Cal. C. N. Power, of 
Pueblo, Colo., is president; W. E. Long, 
of the Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, 


secretary, and W. H. Korn, of Davenport, . 


Iowa, vice-president. 





An ordinance is under discussion at 
Dayton, Ohio, aimed to standardize the 
weight of a loaf of bread. 
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THE NORTHWEST 
BAKERS AT SEA AS TO PRICES 
Minneapouis, Mrnn., Dec. 23.—Minne- 
apolis bakers are as much at sea in re- 
gard to flour prices as are others else- 
where. The larger shops have their wants 
pretty well | sodkr ge for. Some have 
enough flour bought to last until. spring. 
It is claimed that comparatively little 
flour was contracted for locally when 
wheat was under $1.50 bu. Purchases 
generally were made at a fairly high level. 
Bakers profess to believe that prices will 
remain high throughout this year and, 
consequently, they are anxious to buy on 
breaks, 
POTATO PRICES HELP BREAD 
The shortage in the potato crop, and 
consequent high prices, has had the effect 
of increasing the demand for bakers’ 
bread. Not only the large bakeries, but 
virtually all the small neighborhood shops, 
are doing an exceptionally good business. 
Close observers claim that the reason 
for this, in a measure, is the high cost of 
potatoes. Some of the big bakeries re- 
port their sales far in excess of a year 
ago. 
Some of the small retail shops in Min- 
neapolis did not advance their price on 
the small loaf to 6c when the large plants 
did, and, naturally, they are doing com- 
paratively more business than formerly. 
However, the bigger bakeries are keeping 
the quality of their bread up to the high 
standard set for it, and the public is 
willing to pay the increased cost to get it. 
The 20-oz unwrapped loaf is retailing at 
10c and the 1l-oz loaf at 6c. 


EMPLOYEES GET FREE BREAD 

Regan Bros., Minneapolis, are helping 
their employees to reduce the high cost of 
living by giving them free bread. Be- 
ginning Dec. 2 they began giving to each 
worker three large loaves of bread daily. 
They expect to continue this until May 1 
next. Conditions existing at that time 
will govern future action. 

On account of the high cost of all raw 
materials and the narrow margin of profit 
on which all bakers are operating, condi- 
tions do not warrant a general advance 
in wages. Regan Bros, figure that this 
free bread will be equivalent to about 
$4,000, and should be a material aid to 
their employees. 


GOVERNMENT BAKERY IN WASHINGTON 


Representative Young, of North Da- 
kota, has introduced a bill in Congress, 
asking for an appropriation of $50,000, 
to establish a bakery at Washington. He 
claims that the talk of an embargo on 
foodstuffs is done primarily to cover up 
the big profits being made by bakers; 
that such a bakery as he proposes would 
demonstrate this, and that it could be 
made self-supporting by selling bread to 
local consumers at 5c a loaf. 


NOTES 


The Eagle Grove (Iowa) Sanitary 
Bakery has been remodeled. 

The Red Wing (Minn.) Bakery has 
been bought by A. Kinyon, of 
Berthold, N. D. 

Corn meal, which is used largely in 
bakeries for dusting, is at times hard to 
get. Since bakers do not carry a large 
stock, difficulty is experienced at times 
in getting it promptly when needed. _ 

C. A. Moore, accountant for Regan 
Bros., was in Kansas City Dec. 13-16, at- 
tending a meeting of the Co-operative 
Service Association, at which steps were 
taken to arrange for a uniform system 
of bookkeeping for bakeries. 

John-J. Regan, vice-president of Re- 
gan Bros., Minneapolis, is at Covington, 
Ky., where Mrs. Regan’s mother is seri- 
ously ill. The mother of Mrs. Joseph 
M. Regan died this week at her home in 
Montana. Joseph Regan, Jr., son of 
William M. Regan, is ill of pneumonia 
in a Minneapolis hospital, but is improv- 
ing. ‘ 

The Specialty Pie Co., St. Paul’s new- 
est baking venture, is meeting with suc- 
cess. It reports that the demand for its 
product has exceeded expectations; out- 
put is being materially increased each 
week, The company turns out a 9-inch 
pie, which wholesales for 17¢c each and 
retails at 25c. Only high-class materials 
are used. The company is a branch of 
the Flour State Baking Co., of Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 
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VIEWS OF PROMINENT BAKERS 


L. D. Manchester, president Manchester 
Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D: 

We believe that, should the price of 
flour be regulated by actual supply and 
demand, there would be no occasion for 
the public paying $10@12 bbl for flour. 
We venture to assert that, were the wheat- 
gambling of the Board of Trade to be 
abolished, we would not have to exceed 
$5@6 flour, and the poor man would be 
able to live comfortably on his salary, if 
other commodities that are necessary to 
life should be in keeping with the above- 
mentioned facts. 

Our opinion is that the entire crop of 
the United States is bought and sold on 
an average almost daily throughout the 
year. This should be made illegal and 
be stopped. 

It is doubtful that many, if any, crack- 
er hakers have to exceed four or five 
months’ supply of flour, and our opinion 
is that that is supply enough. If the war 
should close, the probabilities are that we 
would see $1@1.25 wheat. The war clos- 
ing would not increase the quantity of 
wheat in the United States, but should it 
close, the foreign countries would con- 
sume their own foodstuffs and the United 
States wheat would be more than suffi- 
cient to last until the next crop. We feel 
that there are large quantities of cereals 
in some of the foreign countries that will 
be used to pay off their debts to England. 

Current prices of the cracker baker’s 
product are not in keeping with the high 
prices of flour and other raw materials. 
We are paying about 300 per cent more 
for cartons today than three years ago, 
and getting no more, generally speaking, 
for our goods. 

We hold that an embargo should be 
placed on foodstuffs. If this were done, 
we should also place an embargo on am- 
munition and war sup lies. These views 
will not be approved by eastern people, 
for they are making millions out of for- 
eign countries on war supplies. The en- 
tire population in the West is paying for 
it, through the abnormally high prices. 

Our opinion also is that, unless the 
present Congress enacts an import duty 
at the close of the war, the lowest prices 
on farm products will prevail that we 
have ever known. Every foreign country 
is manufacturing more or less goods that 
it hopes to export as soon as peace rela- 
tions are established; consequently, with- 
out a protective tariff, we will be flooded 
with foreign manufactured goods. 

A further prediction is that, without a 
protective tariff, we will see armies of 
laboring men all over the United States 
out of employment. As a rule, we are not 
pessimists, but our honest conviction is as 
stated. 

* * 

The B. & C. Baking Co., Dayton, Ohio: 

We find that a large cake to retail for 
40 and 60c, attractively decorated, is the 
most effective for the Christmas trade. 
We speak from the wholesaler’s point of 
view. There is a demand for small fancy 
Christmas cakes, but not in a large way. 
The people who buy this, buy small 
amounts from some local baker who 
makes them of a certain quality, which 
suits the fancy. : 

As to flour prices, would consider it a 
good time to buy, but millers are not 
particularly anxious to sell, especially for 
future delivery. 


C. H. Wortz, Jr., assistant manager 
Fort Smith (Ark.) Biscuit Co: 

We believe that flour is due for another 
break and that the present prices cannot 
be maintained until the next crop. How- 
ever, buying on breaks seems to be the 
only opportunity left for the baker to 
protect himself. We do not believe that 
cracker bakers, as a whole, are completely 
protected on flour, but they will be forced 
to buy, from time to time, on the open 
market. 

Current cracker prices are not near in 
keeping with the advance in raw ma- 
terials. Cracker bakers seem unable to 
grasp the conditions as other manufac- 





turers have done, who have advanced 
prices in proportion to their raw ma- 
terials. The cost of cartons alone has 
more than doubled; some prices have 
even trebled, compared with a few months 
ago. Still, cracker bakers allow unrea- 
sonable discounts and unreasonable prices 
and are losing heavily in the end. From 
the baker’s point of view, an embargo on 
wheat and the boycott on paper products 
would help to reduce some of the high 
cost that we now have to contend with. 
* 7 


J. A. Hitchner, president Hitchner 
Biscuit Co., West Pittston, Pa: 

Flour has not fluctuated enough to 
cause the baker any worry. As long as 
the price does not vary over 50c bbl, the 
manufacturer need not have any fear of 
his competitor cutting the prices of the 
finished product. Of course one can in- 
crease his profits to some extent by buy- 
ing on wheat breaks, 

Generally, cracker bakers have flour 
bought up to May and June at an aver- 
age price of $7.50 bbl. As the price of 
manufacturing goods today is fixed on 
$7.50 flour, can’t see where any one will 
get hurt. 

Present prices of flour and cost of raw 
materials compare favorably with 1914. 
Volume of business is a little better in 
package goods, while the cost of cartons 
and paper has advanced 200 per cent. 
The manager can very easily overcome the 
additional cost. It’s the practical baker 
manager who can work out his own salva- 
tion under conditions such as we have 
today. 

The great upheaval in prices and scar- 
city of certain raw materials since 1914 
will eventually work out to an advantage 
to the practical manufacturer. He had 
to get down and dig to overcome the high 
cost of materials, and he did this by ex- 
perimenting. When prices become nor- 
mal again, he will not go back to the old 
way, as the new one is much cheaper. 
Hence more profit in the future. So the 
practical man has no fear, if he under- 
stands his business. 

The embargo on incoming freight does 
not hurt, if the baker buys in car lots. 
On outgoing freight, when one ships over 
a number of states, it is no little trouble: 

* * 


Alstadt & Langlas Baking Co. Wa- 
terloo, Iowa: 

When wheat fluctuates 5 to 12c per bu 
a day, no one knows when to buy flour. 
A good method to follow in times like 
this is to purchase some on breaks. Every 
time wheat goes lower, buy more. In the 
end the buyer will have a fair average. 
The buyer who waits to get in at the 
lowest point, as a rule, waits too long. 
Present prices look reasonable when we 
consider all conditions. 

In our locality, bread sales are larger 
than in 1915. The 10c loaf appears to be 
the most favored by the public; it is large 
enough to maintain quality and not too 
large for the average family for one 
day’s consumption. 

* x 

J. H. Nolde, Nolde Bros., Richmond, 
Va: © 

We think that the present flour prices 
are about right for the bakers to take 
advantage of the market. Having had 
many breaks since the peace talk, we feel 
that this is the time to lay in flour for a 
reasonable length of time. Doubt that 
bakers have been carrying large stocks or 
long contracts. They have been taking 
oe of the breaks as they have 
occurred, and worked hand to mouth. 

The bread business is better this year 
than in 1915. The effect of high prices 
generally was to increase the consump- 
tion. 

* * 

Paul Schulze, president Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago, Ill: 

I am inclined to believe that the con- 
sumption of bread during 1916, as com- 
pared with 1915, will be somewhat less. 
While families buy as many loaves as 
last year, the loaves are somewhat small- 


er, and the bread is made to go just as far 
as the larger loaves did last year. This 
means that, while there are as many 
loaves baked, or perhaps a few more than 
in 1915, on account of the smaller size, 
the quantity of flour used is less. 

A considerable quantity of flour is be- 
ing saved this year on account of a much 
lower percentage of stale bread. I am 
informed that all over the country the 
per cent of stale bread returned is much 
less this year than last. So, all in all, it 
would be no surprise if the consumption 
of flour in the United States this year 
would be 10 per cent less than last year. 

* * 

F. O. Stone, F. O. Stone Baking Co., 
Atlanta, Ga: Think flour prices: will con- 
tinue to be high, compared with former 
years, Cake consumption is great, and 
is getting better all the time. 





Package Goods Not Profitable 


W. H. Quigg, secretary and treasurer 
Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co: 

The independent cracker bakers are 
very close in price to the National Bis- 
cuit Co. In fact, with the same scheme 
of discounts that the National company 
uses, the prices would be virtually the 
same. Most of the independents in this 
territory use a different selling method, 
which they have found to be much more 
satisfactory, and we believe more equit- 
able, than that used by the National com- 
pany, and one that we have found to be 
very practical and popular with the retail 
trade. It has been in use for several 
years, and is known as the flat list. The 
goods are sold at a stipulated price with- 
out a discount. 

Crackers and biscuits are the cheapest 
commodities on the market, and the ad- 
vances that have been made are not suffi- 
cient to cover the increased cost of raw 
materials. Other advances are contem- 
plated. Most of the independents are 
working on contracts for raw materials 
placed at a lower figure than the price 
prevailing now, but by Jan. 1 they will 
be working on the higher-priced materials. 
This will make it necessary for further 
advances. They will be put into effect 
whether the National company sees fit to 
advance or not. ? 

We beg to differ with you relative to 
the National Biscuit Co. making excep- 
tionally large profits; we have reason to 
helieve just the opposite. The company 
markets package goods in large quanti- 
ties, and as it has not been possible to cut 
down the size of package goods, and as 
all paper and containers have advanced 
over 100 per cent, it is not reasonable to 
suppose there is very much money in 
package goods at this time. 

The independents who are selling large 
quantities of package goods have found 
it very unsatisfactory and very unprofit- 
able. The biggest profit at this time is in 
bulk goods. 

The consumption of biscuits has been 
extremely heavy in the last few months, 
and bakers throughout Indiana and Ohio 
have been the busiest in their history. The 
volume as to dollars and cents, and also 
as to tonnage, in October, was the biggest 
ever known. This can no doubt be ac- 
counted for by the extraordinary high 
price of potatoes, beans and other foods 
of this nature; it can also be attributed 
to fruit being scarce and high. 

In volume, the present year for all bis- 
cuit manufacturers should show up big. 
As to profits, if they are selling bulk 
goods they should be making some money. 
If the major portion of their business is 
in packages, they will probably not make 
much money. ‘ 





A Price Comparison 


The following shows the difference be- 
tween recent quotations on supplies used 
by cracker manufacturers, and approxi- 
mately those of a year and two years ago, 
as compiled by the Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Association: 


Cream of tartar ..... $ .27 $ .36 $ .40 
Tartaric acid ........ -44 49 -65 
COR BESED ski ciccess 1.89 1.89 2.89 
CRE. cb wh <apee gir os .09 11% 13% 
Cracker drums ....... tan .35 -73 
WOME. cose devedileae .34 .34 -55 
COUMAFIN -.. we cceeees 3.00 6.25 9.90 
yy | 07% 09% 18% 
SS err ir 06% .08 10% 
. | Bere eee ee -31 .39 55 
GE avo eeestiveccts 87% 87% 1.50 
Waxed paper ........ 04% -06 

BE ae eabsiivinee sda 11.95 9.57 17.65 
GHEOEMS isis ccecccs 07% -10 14% 
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CRACKER. NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 13, per cent on 
common stock. 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 134 per 
cent on first preferred. stock. 

A one-story distributing warehouse, 
84x50, is being built for the National 
Biscuit Co., at Newburgh, N. Y. 

The Tennessee Biscuit Co., of Nash- 
ville, has doubled its capacity and in- 
creased its capital stock to $150,000. - 

J. L. Custer, a salesman for the Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., has been made local 
manager for the company at Blooming- 
ton, ll. 

Harold W. Sears has resigned as man- 
ager for the National Biscuit Co. at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., to engage in other 
business. The Grand Rapids branch of 
the National Biscuit Co. was founded by 
Mr. Sears’s grandfather, and was long 
known as the Sears bakery. 





New Purchasing Agent 

Edward Griswold has been appointed 
acting secretary and purchasing agent of 
the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Co., succeeding W. M. Brownell, who re- 
tired Nov. 13. Latter is organizer of the 
Manufacturers’ Purchasing Corporation. 

The officers and directors of the Bis- 
cuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Co. issued 
a statement that Mr. Brownell would 
have no connection, directly or indirectly, 
with the management of that company. 
It is also stated that no officer or director 
of the Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ 
Co. will be in any way identified with the 
purchasing company. 
_ Mr. Griswold was born and raised at 
La Fayette, Ind. Starting in the local 
freight office of the Wabash Railroad at 
that point, he was in its service 15 years. 
His first experience in the cracker busi- 
ness was with the Union Biscuit Co. at 
St. Louis; afterwards, he was with the 
Columbia Biscuit Co. of that city. On 
Jan. 1, 1907, he entered the service of the 
Biscuit & Cracker Manufacturers’ Co. 
at New York, and has continued with it 
ever since, latterly as assistant purchas- 
ing agent. 





Bakery Brands Registered 


“C,” inclosed in a heart-shaped figure; 
No. 93,891. Owner, Capital Candy & 
Cracker Co., Sacramento, Cal. Used on 
crackers and candy. 

“Spinner”; No. 95,970. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Kansas City. Used on 
cakes of the kind known as cookies. 

“Ariel”; No. 97,793. Owner, Iten Bis- 
cuit Co., Omaha, Neb. Used on cakes and 
cookies. 

“Allthere”; No. 97,794. Owner, Iten 
Biscuit Co. Used on cakes and cookies. 

“Dan and Joe,” and representation of 
two Negro men seated facing each other 
and smoking pipes; No. 98,520. Owner, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. Used on cakes. 

“Amerones”; No. 98,531. Owner, Harry 
W. Sloat, Chicago. Used on cakes. 

“L’Italiana,” and other printed matter 
on a white space which separates two 
triangles, one being red, the other green; 
No. 95,093. - Owner, the Youngstown 
(Ohio) Macaroni Co. Used on macaroni. 

“Romany”; No. 98,231. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York City. Used on 
bread. 

“U-No-Me”; No. 98,886. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Chicago. Used on 
cakes. 

Picture of woman seated at spinning- 
wheel, spinning; No. 99,212. Owner, 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., New York and 
Kansas City. Used on cakes of the kind 
known as cookies. 





National Biscuit at Pittsburgh 

The National Biscuit Co. is represent- 
ed to have acquired a site in East Lib- 
erty, a suburb of Pittsburgh, on which it 
plans to build a large bakery. No de- 
tails as to buildings are obtainable as 
yet, but it is said that the plant, when 
completed, will represent an investment 
of close to $500,000. 


The city council of Nashville, Tenn., is 
considering a bill designed ‘to repeal an 
old ordinance that requires bakers to 
label loaves with the name of the baker 
and the net weight. The bill has passed 
its second reading. The public has ac- 
cepted as reasonable the recent advances 
in the price of bread. 
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PHILADELPHIA 

PuutaperpntA, Pa., Dec. 21.—The gen- 
eral trade for some time has been very 
bearish as to flour prices. Both jobbers 
and bakers have their needs f Foon 
ered. However, not a baker has bought 
his full requirements of flour. 

The weight of 6c and 12c loaves in lieu 
of the former 10c and 12c ones, varies 
somewhat, the average for a 6c loaf being 
approximately 16 ozs. The many chain 
grocery stores still sell a 15@18-oz loaf, 
according to brand and quality, for 5c, but 
they are the exception. There are no 15- 
oz bread loaves on the retail market, ex- 
cept raisin bread sold by some big de- 
partment stores. The 10c loaves, which 
have a very limited sale, weigh about 
30 ozs. 

Notwithstanding the advance in prices, 
the consumption of bread is far greater 
than last year. 

Bread bakers are using much more 
spring flours for baking than hard winter 
flours. 

The sentiment here as to an embargo, 
on either wheat or flour, is very indif- 
ferent. 

The extent clears are being used by 
bread bakers in the usual rye mix is re- 
ported to be rather below normal. 

The demand for all kinds of crackers 
is on the increase; they are used largely 
in, lunch packages carried by workingmen, 
who now are all employed. The cracker 
bakers are firmly anticipating lower fu- 
ture flour prices, and particularly since 
the peace talk began. They are very con- 
servative in buying flour, as a rule only 
for actual needs. 

Rye flour is selling very slowly and is 
somewhat easier. Prices range around 
$7@7.50 bbl, according to quality. Bran 
and whole-wheat bread appears to be cut- 
ting in on the rye bread trade. 

The consumption of cakes and pies of 
all kinds, though prices have advanced 
at least 20 per cent or more, is exceeding- 
ly good, and larger than in former years. 

All raw materials, including cane sugar, 
fruits, raisins, nuts, cooking oils, lard 
and other requisites, are very firm, and 
show an upward tendency. 


NOTES 


A fire at the Jones bakery, Steelton, 


Pa., did $3,000 damage. 

J. K. Freymeyer is to build a modern 
bakery at Elizabethtown, Pa. 

Frank Heckler; of Tylersford, Pa., 
has bought the Telfor bakery. 

John Mull, Lancaster City pretzel bak- 
er, is to open a modern bakery in York, 
Pa. 

Walton Kazmierisk was crushed to 
death in a dough-mixing machine at 
Stahl’s bakery, Reading, Pa. 

The William Freihofer Bakery Co., of 
Philadelphia, will erect a large modern 
bakery in Wilmington, Del. 

The $25,000 Ellenberger Sunshine bak- 
ery, at 526 Braddock Avenue, Braddock, 
Pa., is in operation. It distributed free 
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its Priscilla doughnuts on the opening 


day. : 

There is some talk of a company being 
formed here to introduce bread made 
from self-rising peanut flour. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 
which employs 25,000 men, contemplates 
the erection of a large bakery. 

English plum pudding and German 
hutzelbrode are being made here in large 
quantities for the holiday trade. 

Most bakers in this city have done 
away with the customary gifts. of their 
products as a holiday reminder to regular 
patrons, 

James Bell, proprietor of 225 chain 
grocery stores, who died suddenly leaving 
an estate of $1,000,000, ran a bakery, with 
a daily output of 40,000 loaves. 

Kolb’s Allentown bakery, the largest in 
the Lehigh Valley, organized a year and 
a half ago with a capital of $100,000, has 
been compelled to add a $25,000 building. 
John P. Dick, of Philadelphia, is man- 
ager. Deliveries extend from Phillips- 
burg as far south as Quakertown. 

A large bakery is being planned by 
Director Krusen, of the department of 
health of Philadelphia, to supply the 
needs of the homes and hospitals. Mayor 
Thomas B. Smith is backing the proposi- 
tion. Thirty thousand loaves of bread 
are to be made daily. 

E. R. Srewers. 





The Stolzenbach Baking Co. 

The bread plant of the Stolzenbach 
Baking Co., Lima, Ohio, has been rebuilt, 
with a capacity of 25,000 loaves daily. Of 
this output, 80 per cent is 10c bread and 
the remainder consists of a double 5c 
loaf. Butternut and LEatmor bread, 
wrapped, are featured. The business was 
established 28 years ago, and was incor- 
porated in 1904, with these officers: C. F. 
Stolzenbach, president and manager; E. 
H. Stolzenbach, vice-president; Martin 
Stolzenbach, secretary and treasurer; Ed- 
ward Stolzenbach, superintendent and 
chemist. 

The idea of cleanliness is impressed 
upon the visitor to this company’s bakery. 
The lot, 50x205, has a gradual slope, and 
set to the very edge at the rear, the 
building is 50x140, and two and three 
stories high, brick and concrete, with the 
entrance on the side. Ground 50x65, 
facing Union Street, is available for fu- 
ture expansion. 

On the first floor are the wholesale 
offices and other flour storage. The flour 
storage, well lighted and ventilated, has 
a capacity of 10 cars, and about five are 
carried in stock. Of the flour used, 75 
per cent is from Kansas; the balance 
comes from the Northwest. “A flour- 
handling outfit sifts, blends and conveys 
the flour to the third floor, a 50-bbl bin 
being in the flourroom. 

The dough-mixing room is on the third 
floor, and is equipped with a high-speed 
mixer, automatic flour and water scales 
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qj 
and steel troughs. ‘The doughroom ad-, 


joins the mixing-room, has double sash 


and is equipped with a humidifying sys-, 
tem, cork insulation, and is ventilated at; 
Steam and cold 


both top and bottom. 
water coils surround the room. 








- millers, as well as between bakers and 
yi), consumers. 
j,to 360 loaves of bread, each weighing 12 
ozs, should be made from a barrel of 
wp flour. 
iinot get more than 300 loaves of that 


Millers claim that from 340 


The big bakers assert that they do 


The cake bakery is on the third floor#M'weight. 


and fitted up with a portable oven, two 





























cake mixers and a cooky machine. A)! 
room on this floor is set aside for pan-\ff 


cleaning, using a cleaning machine. 

There are dressing-rooms for the em- 
ployees on this floor, with locker-rooms, 
baths, etc. The remainder of the floor is 
devoted to storage. 

The baking is all done on the second 
floor, which is almost level with the stree 
at one end of the building. 


The dough, coming from the dough-g 


room, enters the divider, passes along to 
the rounder-up, ceiling automatic proof- 
ing cabinet, molder with extension at 
tachments; thence to the proofing closet 


the bread is loaded on steel racks and is 
sent to the packing and shipping rooms to 
cool, and afterwards is wrapped on a 
automatic machine. In the oven-room 
there is space for two more ovens. 

From the time the flour is received a 


the front end of the building, until itf 


goes forth as bread, there is no back 


tracking, the finished product being load-§ 


ed on the delivery wagons at the rear end 
of the bakery. Everything moves in one 
direction. 

An important department is the mod 
ern laboratory in charge of a graduate 


chemist who makes tests of all raw ma-j 
terials and the baked goods at regular] 


periods.“ A complete chemical and bac- 
teriological equipment is found in the 
laboratory. The interior is shown by the 
accompanying illustration. 

The plant is a “daylight” one, as it has 


large windows on all sides, and there is jf 


an abundance.of sunshine and good air. 

The business is all wholesale, with 50 
per cent of it shipping, a radius of 150 
miles being covered by sales. Forty peo- 
ple are employed. A retail store is con- 
ducted at 220 North Main Street, and is 
operated independent of the bakery prop- 
er, all goods being sold to it the same 
as to any customer. 

A rock driven well 132 feet deep fur- 
nishes all the water, and has an automatic 
pump. J. Harry Woorrmce. 





Conflicting Ideas as to Bread 
Many authorities have advised house- 


wives to buy the 10c loaf, on the ground ° 


that it is of better quality and gives 
them more for the money. In New York, 
a movement has been started to put on 
the market a 27-oz loaf for 15c, instead 
of an 18-oz loaf for 10c. The bakers 
argue that the larger the loaf less is the 
cost of baking and delivery; therefore 
that a 10c or a ldc loaf is better, under 
present conditions, for both baker and 
consumer. 


There is a dispute between bakers and 











Statements of the cost of turning a 


mbarrel of flour into bread, as given out by 


the big bakers and other authorities, also 
differ greatly. One of the items regard- 
ing which there is the biggest difference 
is the cost of delivering bread. That 
varies from $2.22 bbl to $4.05, as reported 
by a large baking company. Thus the 
whole bread question appears to be in a 
muddle, from which bakers and consum- 
ers both are suffering. 





New England Bakers Discuss Costs 

About 25 bakers, supply and flour 
people met at the City Club, Boston, in 
response to the call of the cost committee 
of the New England Bakers’ Association. 
Chairman Friend outlined a plan, evolved 
by Clinton H. Scovell, public accountant, 
for a simple system of cost accounting 
for small bakers. Mr. Friend told of 
preliminary work, how Mr. Scovell had 
gone to the Portland Tri-State conven- 
ion and outlined his plan there, and of 
the response that had come. Mr. Scovell 
ent over the matter again, and its appli- 
ation was discussed. 

It was suggested that, if all salesmen 
could be mole familiar with cost account- 


ying in the bakery, they could help the 


bakers keep costs accurately. Others 
pointed out that not over two or three 
bakers in a hundred kept any complete 
set of books, and that any series of 
cards or information given to the trade 
would not be used. The final conclusion 
was that the experiment was worth mak- 
ing, and $1,000 was underwritten to cover 
the expense. - 





New Plant of Butternut Bread Co. 

The Butternut Bread Co., Lincoln, 
Neb., has moved into its new bakery at 
Tenth and L streets. The two-story build- 
ing is of concrete and brick, 50x120, and 
so arranged that from the time the raw 
material is received until the finished 
product leaves, it is handled with the 
greatest of efficiency. 

The equipment is modern, and consists 
of a five-barrel high-speed and a two- 
barrel dough mixer, divider, rounder-up, 
molder, with extension attachments, auto- 
matic flour-handling outfit, with scales, 
hopper, etc., roll molder and _ bread- 
wrapping machine. 

The baking is done in two white-tile 
rear-fired ovens, and the workings of the 
plant are in full view of the passing 
public, through large plate-glass win- 
dows. The delivery trucks are painted 
white, and the salesmen wear white uni- 
forms. 

W. A. Eseman is manager, and under 
his supervision the plans for the new 
plant were made. 
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BAKERY NEWS IN BRIEF 


Doings and Gossip in Bakery Trade of Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan and New England 





INDIANA 


Mosure Bros.’ bakery, at Bluffton, 
damaged by fire, was fully insured. 

Otto Dudley has bought the Gansert 
bakery, at Connersville. 

Harry Broadlick, 204 South Main 
Street, Kokomo, is erecting a modern 
bakery to cost $15,000. 

F. W. Tulley, Franklin, has added a 
dough mixer. 

The Quality grocery and bakery, Ox- 
ford, was damaged $500 by fire. 

The midwinter meeting of the Indiana 
bakers will be held in Indianapolis, Jan. 


The Star bakery, Seymour, has in- 
creased its bread sales through an ad- 
vertising campaign. 

Benton & Sons, Winimac, have taken 
over the bakery of J. P. Mosure, Bluff- 
ton. 

The bakery of E. C. Steel, Knox, was 
ruined by fire. Insured. 

Evansville bakers will reduce the 10c 
loaf of bread, making its weight 24 ozs. 

The new bakery of the Lange Baking 
Co., Lafayette, is completed. The baking- 
rooms are large and well ventilated. The 
salesroom is among the best in the city. 

Harry E. Barnhard, state food commis- 
sioner, has instructed his deputies to 
weigh loaves of bread in their communi- 
ties for a week, to ascertain the weight 
given by bakers in different parts of the 
state. Tabulations showing the result of 
the investigation will be made. 

Short-weight charges have been filed 
against the managers of six Fort Wayne 
bakeries by the city sealer, alleging that 
they have been selling 6c loaves of bread, 
weighing 12@14 ozs, instead of 16 ozs, 
as required by an ordinance. The bakers 
defend themselves on the ground that 
they thought they would be allowed to 
reduce the loaf in keeping with the pres- 
ent high cost of raw materials, and that 
its effect is unjust, as it exposes them to 
loss. George Haffner, one of the de- 
fendants, says the ordinance gives the 
baker no protection under present con- 
ditions. 


OHIO 


The Model bakery, Ravenna, was 
burned, with a loss of $6,000. 

Miller & Sons, Bowling Green, have 
added a continuous steam oven, dough- 
room and automobiles. 

F. L. Cook, 1227 East Fifth Street, 
Dayton, has added an auto-truck. 

John Quinn has succeeded T. J. Little 
at 963 Mount Vernon Avenue, Columbus. 

J. E. Breckbill, 1177 North High 
Street, Columbus, has added a pie ma- 
chine. 

John Kranz, 1600 West Tremont 
Street, Massillon, has added a brick oven, 
cake mixer and molder. 

M. J. Long, 805 Crawford Street, Mid- 
dletown, has added a dough mixer. 

R. J. Dillinger, Kent, has enlarged his 
bakery and put in a portable oven. 

Bach Bros., 10306 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, have added a dough and cake 
mixer and portable oven. 3 

Charles Navak, 1414 Union Avenue, 
Cleveland, has his new two-story brick 
bakery, 30x45, in operation. 

The City bakery, 532 Grant Street, 
Akron, has added a molder and pie ma- 
chine. It has six branch stores. 

Hippensteal & Wheeler, 36 East Cuya- 
hoga Falls Avenue, Akron, have added a 
cake mixer and auto-truck. 

The Macedonian bakery has started its 
new plant at 114 Broad Street, Wads- 
worth. 

The Elite home bakery, 1089 South 
Main Street, Akron, besides a garage, has 
added a pie machine and dough mixer. 

A. J. Spilka has succeeded Charles 
Novak, baker, at 5319 Hamm Avenue, 
Cleveland. 

The Cleary bakery, 31 West South 
Street, Akron, will build an addition and 
put in another oven. 

H. B. Burt, a baker and confectioner 
on North Phelps Street, Youngstown, is 
adding a story to his building. 

The Springfield (Ohio) Baking Co. has 
bought property adjoining its bakery, 
and will erect an addition. 

The John Schneider Milling & Baking 
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Co., Cincinnati, will build an addition to 
its bakery on Clay Street. 

N. Putman, conducting the Van Dusen 
bakery, on East One Hundred and Twen- 
ty-third Street, Cleveland, has closed. 

Carr & Miller, 11401 St. Clair Avenue, 
and’ R. Fischer, One Hundred and 
Twelfth Street and Woodland Avenue, 
Cleveland, have discontinued. 

G. M. Gould has opened a bakery at 
137 East Cuyahoga Falls Avenue, 
equipped with a dough mixer, flour-han- 
dling outfit and cake mixer. 

Lester Kline has bought a half interest 
in the bakery of Moore & Powell, North 
Washington. ‘The firm name will be 
Moore & Kline. 

R. T. Hiss, 624 Cornell Street, Barber- 
ton, has added 20x20 feet to his bakery, 
and installed a brick oven, cake machine, 
pie crimper and dough mixer. 

The Weinberg Baking Co., Akron, has 
incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$100,000, by M. H. Weinberg, Louis Dan- 
zig, and C. A. and E. W. Brouse. 

The new bakery of E. J. Hartzell at 
Sandusky will be a two- and one-story 
stone and concrete building, 52x140, and 
will cost about $12,000. 

Kaase’s bakery, 53 Mill Street, Akron, 
has added a cake mixer and portable 
oven. The storeroom and shipping de- 
partment were enlarged, and the store 
equipped with new fixtures, 

Schmidt & Rausch, 1211 Xenia Avenue, 
Dayton, have made an addition 34x40, 
installed a divider, and arranged for a 
steam oven. 

Hugo Zion, Cleveland, is erecting a 
block at One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street and St. Clair Avenue, part of 
which will be used for a bakery, to be in 
operation by March. 

The Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, operates 
7 stores in Hamilton, 102 in Cincinnati, 
32 in Columbus, 26 in Daytou, and 85 in 
St. Louis. In each city it has its own 
bakery. 

The French Baking Co., succeeding the 
Witz bakery, 1105 Kast Market Street, 
Akron, is composed of Charles Witz and 
August Meyer. A portable oven, dough 
mixer, molder and auto-truck have been 
added. ‘ 

Melvin Allen is erecting a bakery at 
721-723 South Main Street, Lima, 28x60, 
two stories and basement. The interior 
and all machinery will be white enameled. 
A 120-foot drilled well, with automatic 
pump, will supply water. A steam oven 
will be used, and delivery will be by auto- 
trucks. 

A meeting of the master bakers of 
Hamilton was held on Dec. 7, to reor- 
ganize the Hamilton bakers’ association. 
Officers elected: Christian Weik, presi- 
dent; Fred Sauerbeck, vice-president; 
Louis Korb, secretary; John J. Armbrust, 
treasurer. 

The midwinter meeting of the Ohio 
bakers’ association will be held in Cleve- 
land, at the Hollenden Hotel, Jan. 17. 
The exhibition contemplated by Cleve- 
land bakers will not be held. Thomas 
Newcomb and Philip Schneider are in 
charge of the arrangements. No outside 
contributions will be asked for. 

Wilbur White, city chemist of Cleve- 
land, is waging a war on inferior bak- 
eries, with about 50 cases listed for prose- 
cution. One baker was fined $100 for 
not keeping his place sanitary. Mr. White 
advocates a grade card system for display 
in bakeries, with colors to distinguis 
conditions. This meets approval of the 
bakers. 

A Cincinnati banking-house has under- 
written $200,000 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock of the B. Manischewitz 
Co., of that city, which is the largest 
manufacturer of matzos in this country. 
The company was incorporated two years 
ago with a capital of $100,000. The busi- 
ness was founded 28 years ago on a small 
scale, and the company now manufactures 
55 per cent of the matzos consumed in 
the United States. 

The Renner Baking Co., Columbus, in- 
corporated for $25,000, has begun busi- 
ness at 853 Kossuth Street. Its plant is 
modern. The lower floor is given over to 
bread-making, and has steam oven. A 
specialty will be made of cakes, and on 
the second floor is the mixing-room. Four 
auto-trucks are used for delivery, with 
special attention to country trade. Later, 
there will be a house-to-house delivery 
service locally. The bread department is 


in charge of Chris Renner, formerly with 
the Top-N-Och bakery, Columbus. 

Foucht’s bakery, Athens, is now housed 
in its new one-story brick building, 45x 
166, and has two white-tiled rear-fired 
ovens, automatic flour-handling outfit, 
with a three-pocket sifting and elevating 
outfit, dough mixer, automatic brake, 
rounder-up, molder and cake mixer. Each 
machine, as well as the interior of the 
shop, is enameled white and equipped 
with a separate motor. The front part 
of the building is three stories, and con- 
tains the retail store, packing and ship- 
ping rooms. A large shipping trade is 
done, and two wagons care for the local 
business. No bread is wrapped, and no 
exchanges are made. Flour is bought in 
car lots, the consumption being about a 
car monthly. 

MARIETTA 

Five bakeries are located in Marietta, 
and four of them buy flour in car lots. 

George Storck, 226 Gilman Street, a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Ohio Master Bakers’ Association, has a 
modern bakery, conducted on the open 
shop ‘plan. His retail store has been re- 
modeled and a soda fountain added. 

Jacob Pfaff’s Sons, 112 Putnam Street, 
have enlarged their bakeshop, and the 
flour room is now located on the second 
floor. A special room is fitted up fur 
frying of doughnuts. A new oven and 
a cake mixer and molder will be added. 
The plant is painted white on the interior. 

L. C. Braun, 138 Front Street, oper- 
ating a modern bakery with two up-to- 
date retail stores, has his flour contracted 
up to June. 

C. W. Schramm & Co., 112 Putnam 
Street, are erecting a four-story brick 
bakery, 48x60, to cost about $20,000. It will 
contain two white-tile steam ovens and a 
complete outfit of automatic machinery. 
The first floor will be used for storage, 
packing and shipping, the second for ice 
cream manufacturing, the third for the 
bakery, and the fourth for flour storage. 


MICHIGAN 


George Freeman has opened the Hy- 
gienic bakery, at Kalamazoo. 

Arthur Graves, Midland, has his new 
bakery in operation. 

John Cloosterman, Coldwater, has add- 
ed an oven and new machinery. 

B. G. Hosselbring has opened a bakery 
at Standish. 

Charles Dorneider, 2993 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, has added a dough 
mixer and cake machine. 

The old plant of the Wagner Baking 
Co., Detroit, has been leased to Benjamin 
Moreson, who will change it over for 
other purposes. 

G. L. Hale has opened a bakery at 492 
Baker Street, Detroit. 

Fay and Joseph Merrill have bought 
the bakery of D. S. Carl, Potterville. 

The Pontiac (Mich.) Catering Co. has 
incorporated, with a capital stock of 
$2,000. 

A. L. Goodrich & Son, bakers at Kal- 
kaska, are bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,152; 
assets, $1,000. 

The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bread Co. 
will open its new $60,000 bakery about 
Jan, 1. 

The bakery of C. F. Smith, West 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, will be com- 
pleted early in January, and will supply 
the 127 retail groceries operated by Mr. 
Smith. ‘ 

Carl White has opened a retail bakery 
at Washington and Fourth streets, De- 
troit. 

George Gerboledt has bought the bak- 
ery of Emil Gerbstadt, Wayne. 

The Grennan cakeshop, Detroit, has 
added a cake-cutting machine. 

The European bakery, Jackson, has 
added a brick oven and machinery, and 
remodeled the plant. . 

Citizens near Hastings Street, Detroit, 
held a-meeting Dec. 10, and boycotted 
bakers in that neighborhood for ‘raising 
prices. 

The Cable-Draper Co., Detroit, whole- 
sale bakers, now occupy an entire block 
facing Vermont Street, and are negoti- 
ating for another block. 

The Corby Co. announces that, as soon 
as a desirable location can be secured, it 
will open offices in Detroit. A manager 
and force of salesmen have been working 
the baking trade in the state. 

It has suggested that the money 
held by the Detroit bakers’ association be 
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used for an advertising campaign. Local 
papers have criticized the bakers for rais- 
ing the price of bread and reducing the 
size of the loaf. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney, of Sagi- 
naw, is opposed to the removal of the tax 
on mixed flour. He asserts that it would 
mean inferior flour and the use of in- 
ferior ingredients. 

The executive committee of the Michi- 
gan bakers’ association will hold its mid- 
winter meeting in Jackson, Feb. 7. I. N. 
Hickman, F. D. Shields, Alexander 
Hornkohl, and Carl Gartner constitute 
the arrangements committee. 

At a meeting of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Master Bakers’ Association, the 
high price of raw materials was discussed. 
While no agreement was entered into, 
each member decided to raise the price 
for all fried goods to 12c per dozen 
wholesale, and to lc retail. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The Old Home bakery, Fourth and 
French streets, Erie, has added a rounder- 
up, divider and conveyor. 

The partnership between A. F. Hart- 
zell and E. J. Hartzell, as the Standard 
Oven Co., Pittsburgh, has been dissolved. 
A. F. Hartzell will continue the business, 
while E. J. will build a bakery at San- 
dusky, Ohio. 

E. F. Stober will erect a bakery at 806 
North Eighth Street, Reading, to cost 


000. 

J. E. Clark has bought the Zindel bak- 
ery, Galeton. 

Isaiah Alderfer has sold his bakery ai 
Telford to Frank Heckler. 

R. H. Wright, whose bakery at New 
Holland burned, will resume. 

An addition by the Harris-Boyer Co., 
Johnstown, will cost $10,000. 

The. Penn Baking Co., Pittsburgh, is 
erecting a modern plant at 305 Penn 
Avenue. T. H. Doehla is manager. 

The Eagle Baking Co., Millvale, de- 
stroyed by fire, has been rebuilt under 
the management of J. L. Welks. 

Wagner & Bruening, Eagle bakery, 418 
Main Street, Portage, have dissolved. H. 
Wagner bought out Mr. Bruening, and 
will continue. 

Edna’s bakery, 303 Chandler Street, 
Johnstown, under the supervision of F. 
M. Bierley, is in its new plant. 

G. V. Hasis, who succeeded his father 
at 903 Carson Street, Pittsburgh, is build- 
ing an addition. 

Ott’s bakery, 814 Napoleon Street, 
Johnstown, run by Otto and Earl Ott, 
has added a dough mixer. 

George Christie is now manager of the 
Hy-Grade Baking Co., South Fork. 

G. A. Pistel, for 21 years at 929 Fifth 
Avenue, McKeesport, has erected a mod- 
ern brick bakery. Three stories and 45 
x70, it has steam ovens. 

P. D. Barns is-‘the new manager of the 
General Baking Co. at Pittsburgh. He 
was formerly with the Schulze Baking 
Co., Chicago. 

The Sunshine bakery, 526 Braddock 
Avenue, Braddock, erected by C. M. 
Ellenberger at a cost of $25,000, is now 
in operation. 

J. K. Frehmeyer is erecting a bakery 
at Elizabethtown. 

Fire damaged the bakery of H. F. 
Jones, Steelton, $3,000. 


KENTUCKY 

N. Klaren, Nicholasville, has added « 
cake mixer. 

The Muth Baking Co., Lexington, has 
added an auto-truck. 

The Sanitary bakery, Winchester, was 
damaged $700 by fire. 

The Woman’s bakery, Danville, has 
been enlarged and will put in more mi- 
chinery.- 

The George bakery, Hopkinsville, was 
damaged $1,000 by fire; insurance $500. 

Jacob Meier has opened a bakery at 
Somerset. 

P. D. Reed has bought the bakery of 
B. W. Brittingham & Son, Versailles. 

J. R. Wortham has succeeded Coplage 
& Wortham, Leitchfield. 

J. F.. Salchli, Frankfort, has his new 
bakery in operation. The interior is 
white enameled. 

The Vienna bakery, Catlettsburg, under 
the management of Otto Fuechtenberger, 
is a car buyer of flour. 

The Tip. Top Baking Co., Louisville. 
has introduced a 10c loaf called Butter- 
Krisp, which is meeting with favor. 

e Sanitary bakery, Winchester, 
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damaged by fire, will be in operation by 
Jan. 1. 

William Hertle, baker, 1734 West Mar- 
ket Street, Louisville, is defendant in a 
$10,000 lawsuit due to one of his delivery 
cars striking a boy. 

Adolph Heimer, baker, 417 South 
Wentzel Street, Louisville, has sold to 
Lippold Hills. 

‘The South Broadway Bakery Co., Lex- 
ington, has been incorporated, with $1,000 
capital. 

The bankrupt stock of the R. T. Phil- 
lips Co, Bowling Green, has been sold 
to J. A. Rabold. 

L. Fuechtenberger has bought the bak- 
ery of J. H. Schroeder, 313 West Win- 
chester Street, Ashland, and added a 
molder. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Bakery Co., is 
making a house-to-house canvass to in- 
crease sales of its Harvest bread. 


J. O. Purlee has succeeded Purlee &_ 


Jackson, at Salem. 

G. W. Dooley, English; C. Riley, Jef- 
fersontown; H. H. Kunnecke, West 
Point; W. R. Willis & Son, Stanford, 
have closed, 

J. W. Miller, president of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Louisville, has been re- 
elected president of the board of alder- 
men for a fourth term. 

A. B. Ford, Thompkinsville, has sold 
to I. J. Hollinsworth. 

Most bakers in Kentucky are scaling 
their bread at 10 and 11 ozs for 5e and 20 
ozs for the 10¢ loaf. Very few are push- 
ing the large loaf. 

Inspector McFarland, of the Kentucky 
experimental station, in inspecting bak- 
eries in the state, found some unsanitary 
ones. 

Herbert and Smiley McNamer, of Oak- 
hill, Ohio, have bought the Augusta (Ky.) 
sukery, and installed a dough mixer and 
portable oven. They buy flour in cars. 

rhe F. H. Traxel Co., Maysville, has 
doubled its business on the 10c loaf. ~ 

‘The Ashland (Ky.) Bakery, 310 West 
Winchester Street, has moved its cake- 
shop to the second floor and installed a 
portable oven and cake machine. 

lhe Italian-French Bread Co., Louis- 
ville, is operating the old plant of J. J. 
Sternberg. Mr. Sternberg has moved to 
his new plant at Eighteenth and Garland 


avenues, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


\rnold Knox has opened a bakery at- 


Stockton, Maine. 

Norman Ilsely has bought out T. U. 
Dunning, Wiscasset, Maine. 

The Trott Baking Co., Waterbury, 
Conn., has discontinued. 

J. M. Meikle, 17 Trowbridge Street, 
Kast Arlington, Mass., has opened a bak- 
ery at 156 Massachusetts Avenue. 

The bakery of H. Trudeau, 651 North 
Chicapee Street, Willimansett, Mass., was 
damaged $2,000 by fire. 

Wilfred Glode, 307 Cheever Street, 
Lowell, Mass., lost $1,500 by fire. 

Ulrich Harging has sold his bakery at 
Naugatuck, Conn. to Schmidt & Kuhn. 

I'rancis LeBlane has bought the bakery 
of Oscar St. Germain, New London, Conn. 

Work has started on the 18x28-foot ad- 
dition to bakery of James Garman, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

George O. Kolb, Hartford, Conn., will 
add 67x17 feet, one and two stories. 
our ovens will be installed, doubling 
the capacity. , 

J. H. Murphy will erect a brick bakery 
on Winter Street, New Britain, Conn., 
2x75, two stories, with a one-story ex- 
tension, 30x33, for loading. 

The Malden (Mass.) Biscuit Co. will 
spend $15,000 on an addition for the 
manufacture of ice cream cones. 

The T. A. Houston Co. Auburn, 
Maine, is erecting a three-story addition 
to cost $10,000, 

‘The Plymouth (Mass.) Baking Co., 
with A. L, Morse and H. H. Kelly as 
principals has succeeded Holmes & Dun- 
lam. 

_5. G. Bishop has sold the bakery at 
Groverton, N. H., to R. P. Bickford. 

Carl Holmes has bought the bakery of 
R. V. Howard, Whitefield, Maine. 

Kdward Zeno has bought the Stuart 
bakery, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

_Work on the $80,000 building of the 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Providence, R. L., 
will begin as soon as the weather permits. 

George Gould has resigned as general 
py of the Waterbury (Conn.) Bak- 
ng Co. 
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About 700 people hel celebrate the 
fourth anniversary of the Domestic bak- 
ery, Waterville, Maine. E. B. Harris, 
proprietor, and assistants, conducted the 
visitors through the plant and served re- 
freshments. 

The M. & M. bakery, Dover, N. H., on 
Dec. 6 opened its new establishment at 
398 Central Avenue, with 500 visitors. 
Starting five years ago at 260 Central 
Avenue with a daily output of 300 loaves, 
it has increased to over 3,000, with capac- 
ity for 5,000. Equipped with modern 
machinery, its practical arrangement and 
sanitary methods are much admired. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

W. J. Cole, proprietor of the Bluefield 
(W. Va.) Bakery, has absorbed the 
Greenville (S. C.) Bakery Co. 

Tonge’s bread bakery, 1308 Nineteenth 
Street, Parkersburg, has added two auto- 
trucks and a rounder-up. 

The Hygienic bakery, 1400 Seventh 
Street, Parkersburg, is now known as the 
Model, and owned by D. R. Congrove. A 


molder and an auto-truck have been. 


added, and trade has doubled in three 
months. 

The Purity bakery, 607 Market Street, 
Parkersburg, is working both day and 
night shifts. A specialty is made of 
small goods. 

Peter Schneider, Point Pleasant, only 
baker in town, is a car buyer of flour. 

B. D. Sahatto, baker at Spencer, has a 
modern shop and occasionally buys flour 
in car lots. 

The new plant of the Sanitary Baking 
Co., Clarksburg, is in operation, and rep- 
resents an investment of $40,000. 

The Home bakery, Clarksburg, recent- 
ly completed at a cost of $35,000, has 
added another oven. 

The Model steam bakery, Grafton, is 
now operated by C. R. Rector, who is a 
ear buyer of flour. 

The Home bakery, Weston, operated 
by Grover Lynch and Garfield Prichard, 
has two shops and employs both day and 
night crews. 

G. O. Davis, of Weston, has opened a 
bakery at Sutton. 

H. Wilson & Son, Clarksburg, since 
introducing a new 10c loaf called Splen- 
did, with an extensive advertising cam- 
paign have increased their business to 
40,000 5c counts weekly. Flour is bought 
in cars, with a supply contracted until 
June. 

HUNTINGTON 

Six bakeries are located in Huntington. 
Five buy flour in car lots, and one uses 
Kansas flour exclusively. 

C. W. Heiner, 1321 West Washington 
Street, has built an addition, 25x50, and 
installed a steam bread oven and a brick 
cake oven, making three in use; also a 
divider, proofer, rounder-up and molder. 
Four auto-trucks are used for delivery. 
Mr. Heiner is using 400 bbls flour 
monthly. 

The Columbia Baking & Bottling Co., 
Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, 
had the interior of the plant. painted 
white, and daily makes from 1,500 to 
2,000 10c loaves of Butter Krust. 

E. W. Mootz, 1913 Third Avenue, has 
added a steam oven, molder, dough mixer 
and two auto-trucks. 

Flechenstein’s bakery, 840 Third Av- 
enue, has three trucks and two wagons 
for delivery. 

Stroehmann’s Vienna bakery, Fifth 
Street and Seventh Avenue, is conducting 
an advertising campaign on its Kleen 
Maid bread. 

J. Harry Woorrmer. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Commercial Bread Co., Memphis, 
Tenn; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: R. L. Crofton, A. W. Scruggs, F. L. 
Lashbrook, and others. 

Viking Bakery & Importing Co., Sa- 
lem, Oregon; capital stock, $5,000. In- 
corporators: A. Sandon, A. Kroner and 
C. P. Olson. 

South Broadway Bakery Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky; capital stock, $1,000. Incorpora- 
tors: R. S. Webb, Jr., C. W. Kelly and 
Anthony Theobold. 

Tarrens Petri Baking Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: Robert J. and Minnie S. Tarrens, 
and Clarence R. Petri. 

Hausch Baking Co., Akron, Ohio; capi- 
tal stock, $15,000. Jacob Hausch is the 
principal. 

Neumann Baking Co., Columbus, Ohio; 


capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: R. 
W. Neumann, Bert L. Fristoe, C. T. Jen- 
kins, F. E. Wade and J. W. Westlake. 

American Bakery Co., Westfield, N. J; 
capital stock, $25,000. 

Bell Baking Corporation, New York 
City; capital stock, $10,000. Incorpora- 
tors: F. Freeman, K. R. Norton and A. 
P. Anderson. 

The Harrington-Warn Co., Salamanca, 
N. Y; capital stock, $35,000. Incorpo- 
rators: C. R. and Herman J. Harrington, 
and Emma E. Warn. ~- , 





Meeting of New England Bakers 

The master bakers of New England 
are making efforts to become better or- 
ganized, and place themselves in a posi- 
tion to more readily solve their many 
problems. A number of local organiza- 
tions are being formed in larger cities, 
with a view of laying a better founda- 
tion for the state organizations, like the 
New England Master Bakers’ Association 
and the New England Tri-State Associa- 
tion. 

Dec. 7, a successful meeting was held 
in Springfield, preceded by a dinner’ at 
the Highland Hotel. After dinner, the 
bakers and their friends adjourned to the 
Board of Trade rooms, where a commit- 
tee from the New England Bakers’ As- 
sociation, outlined the purpose of the 
meeting. This committee was composed 
of George Ochsner, Springfield; Victor 
Friend, Melrose, and C. J. McGovern, 
W. S. Verity and E. C. Johnson, Boston. 
Mr. Ochsner acted as chairman. 

Mr. Friend pointed out the necessity 
for co-operation and organization among 
the bakers, and the possibilities open to 
the baking industry. Mr. Johnson ex- 
plained the value of association work, 
and told how the New England Master 
Bakers’ Association hopes to see state 
organizations formed all over New Eng- 
land, insuring co-operation with the New 
England association in all trade matters. 

The local committee will formulate by- 
laws for the Springfield organization. 

As a result of a report of a nominating 
committee, consisting of H. O. Beau- 
champ, Thomas Henefin, Henry Heutt- 
ner, Otto Dreikorn, and R. H. Dietz, Jr., 
Richard Dietz, Holyoke, was unanimously 
chosen president. He has been in the 
baking business for over 30 years, and in 
accepting the presidency promised to do 
everything in his power to make the or- 
ganization effective. 

Other officers elected were: vice-presi- 
dent, Oliver Patrell; secretary, R. C. 
Gaige; treasurer, Henry Heuttner,—all 
of Springfield. The executive committee 
consists of the officers and C. P. Bloom, 
G. C. Ochsner, and Otto Dreikorn. 

Chairman Ochsner supported the re- 
marks of the visiting committee, pointing 
out what had been done both in this coun- 
try and in Germany by organization. 
During the present war, the German bak- 
ing trade had taken a vote as to whether, 
when the war was over, the work should 
be day or night, and by a vote of over 
60,000 decided in favor of day work. 

After discussion as to whether the as- 
sociation should be merely a local one or 
take in all the surrounding towns, it was 
unanimously decided to have it take in the 
western part of the state. All bakers in 
adjoining towns are to be invited to join, 
and the organization is to bear the name 
of the Western Massachusetts Bakers’ 
Association. The next meeting will be 
held Jan. 4. 

Forty-five were present, 35 of whom 
were bakers, and it was a most enthusi- 
astic “get-together” for a starter. 

Among those present were: G. C. Bo- 
zenhard, M. J. Clark, F. F. Christensen, 
Paul Dettrick, Louis Degaini, W. H. 
Dietz, A. C. Elser, I. E. Hanefin, H. S. 
Huttener, E. P. Koehler, N. E. Martell, 
T. G. Milton, Bernard McGrath, George 
Munzert, A. Maynard, Jacob Magaziner, 
C. H. May, A. H. McGrath, Hector Mc- 
Leod, John Pelgin, O. L. Patrell, A. F. 
Rebboli, K. O. Weidlich, Fred Wenger, 
O. L. Pratt and Thomas Hall, all of 
Springfield; A. Bilek, Ludlow; C. M. 
Dreikorn, Holyoke; D. R. Nicoll and R. 
Nicoll, Westfield. 

J. Harry Wootrwce. 





The- National association calls atten- 
tion to the fact that in a large city it is 
proposed to levy a “franchise tax” on 
bakers’ sidewalk bread boxes. The bakers 
in that city want to know whether such a 
thing has ever been tried elsewhere. 
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TACOMA “BREAD TRUST” 

Vote-hunting politicians have found a 
promising field for grand-stand plays by 
pcre bakers who, on account of the 
increas cost of materials, have ad- 
vanced the price of bread or reduced the 
size of the loaves to avoid bankruptcy. 

The Bakers of ‘l'acoma, Wash., recently 
advanced the price of rolls 5c, to lic a 
dozen; eliminated the 5c loaf; reduced 
the 10c loaf to 16 ozs, and adopted a new 
size, 26 ozs, to sell for 1l5c. 

This action, in the eyes of Mayor Faw- 
cett, of Tacoma, Wash., is conclusive evi- 
dence of the formation of a bread trust, 
which he said he would break by selling 
bread at the City Hall at cost. Bread, he 
asserts, is mostly water, so that he antici- 
pated no difficulty in selling 40 ozs of 
bread for 15c, against 26 ozs sold by the 
bakers for the same price. 

When, however, the mayor attempted 
to put his plan into operation, he found, 
apparently, that he could not supply 
bread at a lower cost than bakers’ bread, 
for so far no bread has been on sale at 
the City Hall at ‘Tacoma, and the only 
effect of his assertions has been to arouse 
unmerited hostility to the bakers. 

The absurdity of the mayor’s statement 
as to bakers’ profits has been demon- 
strated by certain cost figures prepared 
by a coast mill. The average total cost 
of the dough from a barrel of flour is 
shown by these figures to be as follows: 


Average cost of flour per bbl.......... $9.50 
Ingredients used’ in making dough 
from a barrel of flour, including 
lard, sugar, yeast, milk and salt.... 2.75 
Ce, UE OE once hada tan uneven .60 
Labor, overhead and delivery expenses, 
WE, ed cues eee heh ickdeeehe ch 50 
Total cost of dough from a barrel 
ie | eee en Pr en eee ee Fee $18.35 


This mill states further that it is pos- 
sible to bake 252 loaves of bread, weigh- 
ing 18 ozs each, at a cost of 7 3-10c per 
loaf from this dough, and comments: 

“If these 252 loaves of bread were sold 
at 8c per loaf, wholesale, the total value 
of the sales would be $20.16. From this, 
however, should be deducted 3 per cent of 
the total selling price, to take care of 
returns and damaged bread. This 
amounts to 60c; deducting this from 
$20.16 leaves the net amount of $19.56, or 
a fraction over 734c per loaf which the 
baker receives for his bread. A net profit 
is left to the baker of scarcely 14¢ per 
loaf, which is not sufficient, considering 
the risks and capital necessary to carry 
on the bakery business. 

“The foregoing figures are based solely 
on a 10c loaf. Many of the bakers are 
still making a 5c loaf, and, needless to 
say, they certainly do not exercise good 
judgment in so doing, for it is impossible 
to make a 5c loaf today weighing over 
8 ozs and come out even. 

“Furthermore, Mayor Fawcett states 
that a pound of flour will make a pound 
of bread. If this is the case the bread 
would cost a whole lot more than it does 
today, for from a pound of flour the 
baker is able to make 1.45 loaves of bread 
weighing 16 ozs each, baked. If Mayor 
Faweett is correct, a pound of flour would 
cost 43,¢ today, whereas, he is willing to 
pay only 34c for the bread delivered in 
Tacoma, or a loss of 95c to the baker, not 
including the cost of ingredients, exclu- 
sive of flour, labor, overhead and delivery 
expense.” 

Louisville Bakers’ Association 

The Louisville Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting on Dec. 2, 
and elected Joseph Kistler president; 
Theodore Von Boken vice-president, J. 
H. Stehlin secretary, Lee Zwigard treas- 
urer, and Conard Hertlein sergeant-at- 
arms. Treasurer-elect Zwigard is presi- 
dent of the state association, and J. H. 
Stehlin, the secretary, is also secretary of 
the state organization. 

The new officers have had much experi- 
ence in baking, and are looked to to put 
the local body in a flourishing condition. 

At the January meeting, a smoker and 
luncheon will be arranged, and the new 
officers installed by retiring President 
Joseph Schindler, who has completed two 
years in the office. : 

The principal topic discussed was rye 
flour. Some of the bakers were of the 
opinion that the new crop was light in 
color and not as strong as last year’s, 
while the local demand is for dark rye. 
It was decided to send samples to the 
state experimental station at Lexington 
for tests. 








ears 
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CUTS OUT NIGHT WORK 


Australia to Bake Bread Only in Day Time 
—Inconvenient to Bakers, but a Suc- 
cesse—Hours Journeymen on Duty 


Apvetame, So. Avust., Nov. 15.—After 
much bickering, discussion, criticism and 
legal investigation it has been determined 
that South Australia shall have day bak- 
ing. The innovation was made in Octo- 
ber, and, contrary to the prediction of 
many conservatives, the world has not 
come to an end! 

Certain difficulties and disabilities have 
had to be faced, but on the whole the new 
programme is working very satisfactorily 
for all concerned, even including the con- 
suming public which, it was contended, 
would rise up in wrath “against the stale 
bread with which they would have to be 
served.” Fresh bread is being supplied 
daily to everybody who wants it, and is 
within moderate distance of the nearest 
bakery. 

The president of the Master Bakers’ 
Association, when interviewed, com- 
mented: “It is a nuisance to all of us, but 
some of the master bakers have done bet- 
ter than others. Everybody has to hustle 
to make up the two hours now lost in the 
morning the drivers, owing to the 
later time at. which they leave the bak- 
eries. However, the public has been well 
served. Some of the carters get away 
with their first delivery at 8:30 a.m., and 
others at about 9:15. Certain establish- 
ments, with large staffs and adequate 
oven facilities, manage to get out the first 
batch of bread in three and a half hours, 
but others take longer.” 

On the other hand, the secretary of the 
South Australian branch of the Baking 
Trade Employees’ Federation observed 
that everything appeared to be fairly sat- 
isfactory. “Several people,” he said, 
“have referred to the fresher bread they 
are now receiving, and have spoken ap- 
preciatively of the change. Already there 
are indications that the trade will be 
stimulated by the extra quantities of 
fresh bread which will be consumed.” 

In making an award under the law 
regulating the working of bakers, the 
president of the industrial court decided 
as follows: Hours of baking bread, Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, between 5 a.m. and 6 p.m; Fri- 
day night, from 10 until finished; provid- 
ed that there is an interval of 10 hours 
between work on Friday and Friday 
night. The hours on other double nights 
would be from 10 until the work was fin- 
ished. On treble nights, the work would 
start an hour earlier than on double 
nights, and would otherwise be the same 
as on double nights. 

No work would be allowed on Sundays 
except in filling government, military and 
shipping contracts. In that case, the 
hours would be from 2 p.m. until mid- 
night. 

Regarding the making and baking of 
rolls, the court ruled that a start might 
be made at 4 a.m. For small goods, the 
hours were to be: single days, 5 a.m. to 6 
p-m., and double days (including days 
preceding Sundays and holidays) work to 
start at midnight; or, if .it suited the 
convenience of the man who had to use 
tramcars, the employer would be at lib- 
erty to start at 10 p.m. and continue until 
the work was finished. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


The Royal Baking Co. 

One of the largest and most up-to-date 
wholesale bakeries in Utah is that of the 
Royal Baking Co., at Salt Lake City, 
with offices at 232 South Main Street. The 
plant is directly in the rear. This busi- 
ness was started on a small scale in 1895 
by George Mueller, and by quality — 
and service the business grew by leaps 
and bounds. In 1902 it was incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 and the 
following officers: George Mueller, presi- 
dent, treasurer and general manager; H. 
W. Docher, vice-president; Fritz Boede, 
secretary and assistant manager. 

The plant is a one- and two-story brick 
and concrete building, equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Bread is the 
only product, and Royal Table Queen the 
leader, with an output of around 25,000 
loaves daily. Recently additional ma- 
chinery was installed. Machinery and in- 
terior are in white, and each machine 
has an independent motor. 

Special attention was given to the com- 
fort of the 50 employees, shower baths, 
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restrooms, etc., being provided for them. 

The second floor is used for flour stor- 
age and tempering, and about 20 cars 
are carried in stock. The flour comes 
from Utah, Idaho, Montana, Kansas and 
Dakota mills, and 375 bbls are used week- 
ly. After being sifted and blended, it 
goes to the storage bin on the same floor, 
and is again sifted when drawn into the 
hoppers in the dough-mixing room, which 
occupies the front end of the first floor, 
with an office for the foreman. 

Three dough mixers are used, with 
three flour hoppers, tempering tanks, and 
automatic flour and water scales. A mez- 
zanine floor is directly back of the mix- 
ers, and all ingredients are dumped into 
the mixers from this floor. A _ rotary 
humidifier keeps the humidity of the room 
within 3 per cent of normal at all times, 
and an automatic recording thermometer, 
with barometer attached, and an air- 
washing system, insure pure air at all 
times. The windows of this room are 
equipped with double sash. All doughs, 
before going to the workroom, are 
weighed, and a record is kept to see how 
they compare with the number of loaves 
secured from a batch. 

The workroom is equipped with a ceil- 
ing proofer, divider, rounder-up and 
molder, with a cement proofing closet. 
The oven-room contains a battery of six 
white-tile rear-fired ovens. 

Plenty of light and ventilation are se- 
cured through numerous windows. A 
carpenter shop is maintained for repair- 
ing and making of new articles, while in 
a separate room is a pan-cleaning ma- 
chine. 

In the basement is the steam plant, the 
remainder being used for storing barrel 


s. 

The packing, shipping and loading de- 
partments are at the west end of the fac- 
tory. Fourteen auto-trucks are used to 
distribute the Royal products throughout 
the city and surrounding towns. Nine 
routes are maintained in Salt Lake City, 
and the products are also shipped for a 
radius of 300 miles. Each driver has his 
own department in the packing and ship- 
ping rooms, with his own key. A garage 
is maintained for repairing trucks. 

The wholesale department is in charge 
of Herman Kratzer, who is leader of the 
Royal band, composed of employees. 

The Royal, Inc., operates the retail part 
of the business and cake bakery, with 
café and cafeteria. This corporation has 
the same officers and capital as the Royal 
Baking Co. It occupies a three-story brick 
building on South Main Street. The cake 
bakery is in a one-story brick building, 
equipped with two cake mixers, one white- 
tile and two electric portable ovens. This 
department employs 11 people, and is in 
charge of F. W. Ludwig, an expert 
fancy cake baker. 

From the cakeshop, a tunnel leads to 
the basement of the three-story building. 
The basement contains the refrigerating 
plant, and a commissary department for 
the café and cafeteria. A separate room, 
fitted with lockers, shower baths, etc., is 
used by the 61 employees in the retail de- 
partment. 

The first floor contains the modern 
kitchens, café, and the retail bakery store 
facing Main Street, while on the second 
floor is the cafeteria. About 1,000 people 
are fed daily. On the third floor are lo- 
cated the offices of the two companies, in 
charge of Fritz Boede. 





Time For Delivery 

In making contracts for purchase of 
supplies, it should always be remembered 
that a contract of sale not specifying 
time for delivery gives the seller a reason- 
able time, regardless of any special cir- 
cumstances not communicated by him at 
the time of the making of the contract. 
The point is illustrated by the recent de- 
cision of the Pennsylvania superior court 
in the case of Philip J. Ritter Conserve 
Co. vs. Kolb’s Bakeries. 

June 21, defendant’s president ordered 
50,000 tin whistles to be used for adver- 
tising purposes, and to be delivered as 
“soon as possible.” The fact that they 
were desired for use on a special occasion, 
July 16, was not communicated to plain- 
tiff. 

It took plaintiff four weeks to assemble 
the necessary dies and materials to fulfill 
the contract, and shortly before July 16 
defendant gave notice that the whistles 
would be needed then. Delivery was ten- 
dered Aug. 31, but was rejected. The 


goods. were specially marked with de- 
fendant’s name, and of no use to any one 
else. . 

Under these circumstances, the court 
held that plaintiff was entitled to recover 
the contract price, it appearing that the 
contract was filled as soon as possible 
and that plaintiff was not previously 
notified that the articles were intended 
for any particular occasion. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





BAKERY PATENTS 
BAKING OVEN 

John Larraburu, San Francisco, has 
received a patent on a baking oven. Ap- 
plication was filed April 8, 1916; serial 
No. 89,910. 

Claim 1 reads: “A baking oven having 
side walls, upper and lower arches be- 
tween said side walls and forming there- 
with a baking chamber, an end furnace, 
auxiliary side furnaces, longitudinal flues 
above the baking chamber connected with 
the end furnace, and longitudinal flues 
below the baking chamber connected with 
the side furnaces.” 


SHIPPING CRATE FOR BREAD 


R. L. Hawes, New Rockford, N.:° D., 
has been granted a patent on a shipping 
crate for bread. Application was filed 
Oct. 7, 1915; serial No. 54,529. 

The single claim reads: “In a shipping 
carton or crate, the combination of a cas- 
ing and an auxiliary cover conforming to 
and adjustably fitting said casing, of 
strips having perforations secured verti- 
cally in the corner portions of the casing, 
strips secured to the upper face of said 
cover, one adjacent each end thereof and 
having guides, U-shaped elements on said 
cover, each being constructed of a single 
length of rod and having its arms mounted 
in said guides and extending beyond the 
end of the cover, whereby the extremities 
of the arms will engage and disengage the 
apertures of said vertical strips, a spring 
connection between each U-shaped ele- 
ment and a transverse strip of the cover 
to hold the extremities of the arms in the 
apertures, and a lug carried by said cover 
to be engaged by the U-shaped element to 
hold the arms out of engagement with 
the apertures.” 


A TOASTED BISCUIT 


Ashley V. Black, St. Louis, has taken 
out a patent on a food product. Appli- 
cation was filed Aug. 18, 1916; serial No. 
115,593. 

Claim 2 reads: “As a new article of 
manufacture, the edible toasted cake or 
biscuit herein described, the same being 
composed only of bran, a flaked cereal, 
and a syrup, intimately mixed ig See 
compactly molded into cake or biscuit 
form, and toasted.” 


DOUGH-CUTTING MACHINE 


E. E. Lawrence, Jamaica, N. Y., has 
been issued a patent on a dough-cutting 
machine. Application was filed March 
25, 1916; serial No. 86,792. 

Claim 1 reads: “A dough or like prod- 
uct treating mechanism provided with 
means to feed the product, a cutter car- 
rier, a cutter operatively related thereto, 
means to move the cutter carrier periodi- 
cally with the product, lost motion con- 
nections between said cutter carrier and 
cutter, means for moving said cutter car- 
rier toward and from said product feed- 
ing means, and means for periodically 
neutralizing the effect of said lost motion 
connections, whereby one only of a series 
of movements of the cutter carrier effects 
penetration by the cutter of the dough 
or other products.” 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 


The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Dec, 22, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 


lnor Pat lnor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
| ee $1.73% $8.65 1902..... $.75 $3.70 
1915..... 1.18% 65.96 1901..... -78 3.75 
1914..... 1.19% 6.85 1900..... -72 3.60 
ROSS. 35 86% 4.45 1899..... 65 3.35 
ae 82% 4.25 1898..... 64 3.30 
BPED. a0 1.05% 6.35 1897..... 95 4.60 
3920. 5.4. 1.0 4.95 1896..... 78 4.10 
tO 1.13 5.50 1895..... 51 2.80 
1908..... 1.09 5.25 1894..... 59 3.00 
os 1.07 5.20 1893..... 62 3.30 
1906..... 7 3.90 1892..... 64 3.45 
1906..... 84 4.25 1891..... 87 4.45 
1904..... 1.11 5.60 1890..... 90 4.70 
1903..... 1 4.386 1889..... 7 4.25 
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DULUTH 
BREAD A CHEAP FOOD—PRICES 


Duturn, Minn., Dec. 23.—Bread bak- 
ers assert that, under present conditions, 
Duluth people are getting baker’s bread 
as cheap as, or cheaper than many sec- 
tions of the country. Bakery bread is 
advertised as the cheapest food made, 
and less. expensive than homemade bread. 
It is claimed that bread is being sold at 
the lowest possible cost. This is because 
bakers buy, bake and deliver in quantity. 

A 21-oz loaf is principally made, which 
retails at 10c. The 5c size meets with 
limited demand. A few sell it. ‘The over- 
head expense, handling and wrapping 
charges on both sizes are the same, so 
bakers and the public are both savers 
through the adoption of the larger loaf 
as the standard. 

The recent recession in wheat, for the 
time at least, precludes any advance of 
the loaf, or Shinaiibon in its weight. De- 
mand is somewhat curtailed, due to the 
stoppage of lake shipping for the season. 
Nevertheless, consumption is of good 
volume. 

BOYCOTT ON EGGS 


The Housewives’ League, both at Du- 
luth and Superior, has boycotted - eggs. 
To refrain from the use of eggs up to 
Jan. 1 is the cry. Since the order went 
into effect, prices have dropped materi- 
ally, and indications are for further de- 
cline. Other foodstuffs will be similarly 
treated providing prices continue to be 
held at unreasonable levels. The enor- 
mous waste in all food products is being 
checked by high prices and, in addition, 
people generally are exercising strict 
economy to reduce the present high cost 
of living. 

NOTES 

Berger & Dennis, who opened a French 
bakery about a month ago at 113 West 
First Street, have discontinued. ° 

There is a fairly active trade in crack- 
ers and cookies. The holidays generally 
bring an increased interest, and this year 
is no exception. 

The holiday season shows more demand 
for cake, pie and other bakery stuffs. 
Prices in some instances have had to be 
advanced, owing to higher cost of raw 
materials. Still, this has not checked the 
demand. 

W. P. Harrison, L. Benda and F. H. 
DeGroat, all of Duluth, are incorpora- 
tors of the Swedish-American Bread Co., 
with $50,000 capital stock. What is com- 
monly known as Swedish flat bread, hard 
tack, or health bread, biscuits, crackers, 
wafers and other compounds of farina- 
ceous materials will be made. Machines, 
ovens, tools and appliances may’ also be 
manufactured. 

Albin E. Plarre, chairman of the Unit- 
ed Bakers of Greater New York and 
vicinity, recently addressed a communica- 
tion to the city commission of Duluth, 
asking its aid in preventing intolerable 
conditions next year. The letter urges: 
“Feed America first. We do not want to 
raise the price of bread. With just 
enough wheat in the country to meet 
wants of the people, in the advent of a 
crop failure the coming year, a bread 
famine would be unpreventable.” 

F. G. Cartson. 





Coming Conventions for 1917 


Ohio State Association, midwinter meet- 
ing, Cleveland, Jan. 17. 

Indiana State Association, midwinter 
meeting, Indianapolis, Jan. 23. 

Iowa State Association, midwinter meet- 
ing, Ames, Jan. 23-25. 

Michigan State Association, midwinter 
meeting, Jackson, Feb. 7. 

Illinois State Association, annual con- 
vention, Peoria, May 8-10. 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of 4 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 
of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on Dec. 
16, and on approximately the same date in 
other years: 


No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat 
Year hard ent Year hard = ent 
CC ae $1.64% $7.40 1907..... $ .98% $4.25 
a ae ,07 4.85 1906..... 70% 3.10 
S906 sas 1.11 4.85 1905..... 80% 3.75 
WES cares 8 3.80 1904..... 1.05 4.85 
oe 3.75 1908..... 71 3.15 
ee 1.01% 4.30 1902..... 66% 2.90 
eee 93 4.25 1901..... 74% 3.05 
1909..... 1.12% 4.65 1900..... 65% 3.00 
1908..... 1.01 4.40 1899..... 65% 3.00 
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BAKERY NOTES 


Nordquist Bros. have bought the bak- 
ery of H. J. Miller, at Galva, II. 

The Delmarvia Baking Co. is building 
a modern plant at Wilmington, Del. 

E. M. T. Nallinger is building an addi- 
tion to his bakery at Three Rivers, Mich. 

J. F. Reese has started a bakery at 
Wellsville, Mo., installing a portable oven. 

JT. Floor & Co.’s bakery at Mishawaka 
Ind., burned. Loss, $2,000. 

Miller Bros., Bowling Green, Ohio, are 
enlarging and installing another oven. 

Adam Karl, a prominent baker at Her- 
kimer, N. Y., died Nov. 27, of pneumonia. 

The Garden City bakery, Missoula, 
Mont., has opened a branch store. 

McIntyre & Hilbert are building a 
$30,000 bakery at Anderson, Ind. 

The Oneida bakery, at Rhinelander, 
Wis., has been sold to F. McNitt. 

Frank Secky, Schenectady, N. Y., is 
bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,800; assets, 
$1,400. 

Club women at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
are agitating for an ordinance compelling 
bakers to turn out a uniform size loaf. 

The old plant of the Wagner Baking 
Co., at Detroit, Mich., is to be converted 
into a store and apartment building. 

The annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bakers’ Association will be held at 
Jackson, Jan. 24. 

The Northwestern Yeast Co., Chicago, 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 3 
per cent and an extra 3 per cent. 

John G. Meinberg, Washington, D. C., 
will build an addition to his bakery to 
cost $19,500. 

Bread wars are reported from Stockton 
and Chico, Cal., and Reno, Nev., on ac- 
count of activity by cut-rate bakers and 
grocers. 

\ boy employed in Stahl’s bakery, 
Reading, Pa., starting an unused dough 
mixer out of curiosity, was caught in it 
and killed. : 

The daily press asserts that since Aug. 
1, 1916, approximately 1,500 bakers in the 
United States have been forced, out of 
business by high prices. 

Bids are being asked for on a three- 
and four-story building, 60x100, for the 
William Freihofer Baking Co., at Wil- 
mington, Del. ’ 

Walter K. Plumb, president and man- 
ager of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Bread 
Co., was formerly secretary of the local 
Association of Commerce. 

San Francisco master bakers ceased 
selling bread to John M. Colbert, a gro- 
cer, because he cut prices. Mr. Colbert 
has appealed to the district attorney, to 
compel the bakers to sell to him. 

W. E. and Kenneth Todd, proprietors 
of 'Todd’s steam bakery, Gastonia, N. C., 
have contracted for a two-story bakery, 
10x80. Two continuous steam ovens, with 
a capacity of 15,000 loaves, will be a 
feature, as will a pie machine to turn 
out 500 pies per hour. 





Detroit Bakers Attacked 


The Detroit Free Press, in its issue of 
Dec. 5, made an editorial attack on De- 
troit bakers. It is rather difficult to see 
how any one with any knowledge of the 
wheat, milling or baking business could 
characterize this attack as other than 
showing either gross ignorance or wan- 
ton and malicious persecution. Appar- 
ently no effort was made to get at the 
truth, or to do justice to those con- 
cerned. 

The editorial starts in glibly by saying 
that last week Toronto papers carried the 
advertisements of bakers quoting 24-oz 
loaves at 8c, whereas the price charged 
in Detroit stores was 10@1le for 24-oz 
loaves ; that new wheat was quoted in 
Toronto at $1.75 and sold on the Detroit 
Board of Trade, Dec. 2, at $1.711,. 

_ Then follow threats that a way will be 
found to bring in bread from Canada, 
unless the bakers reduce prices. 

Every one who knows anything about 
the business, knows that bakers use only 
hard wheat flours, either spring or Kan- 
sas, in making bread. Both the Detroit 
and Toronto quotations are for soft win- 
ter wheat, which is traded in principally 
on these markets. To get the prices of 
the wheats from which bread is made we 
must look to the Minneapolis, Winnipeg 
and Kansas City markets, the first two 
for prices of spring wheat and the latter 
for hard winter. 

Dec. 2, No. 1 northern cash wheat 
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closed at Minneapolis at $1.7814 and at 
Winnipeg at $1.805%. Of course a trifling 
inaccuracy of this sort is of no account, 
particularly not when a paper sets out on 
a course of abuse rather than of justice. 

The Free Press says “It is no simple 
trick to conduct a business in which the 
price of the principal raw material has 
dropped from $1.89 to $1.714% a bushel 
in a month.” Again, soft winter wheat 
prices. 

Every one knows that spring wheat, 
which is what the bakers generally use, 
has ruled at a premium over futures this 
year, on account of the crop failure in 
spring wheat territory. Furthermore, the 
baker immediately cannot follow changes 
in wheat prices, especially where they are 
so unstable and erratic as at present. 
What is he to do with the high-priced 
flour he already has in his place, or that 
has been bought? 

The inaccuracy of describing these quo- 
tations as those of new wheat flour is 
minor. New wheat will not come on the 
market until next July in the case of soft 
winter, nor until next September in the 
case of spring. 

The Detroit bakers are invited to ex- 
plain. Such an unworthy attack is not 
entitled to explanation, or to any notice 
being taken of it. 





The Lonsdale Bakery Co. 


The Lonsdale (R. I.) Bakery Co. re- 
cently celebrated its forty-first business 
anniversary. Joseph J. Arnold, senior 
member, at first began to bake a few 
articles in a little kitchen in the rear of 
a cottage at the foot of Blackstone 
Street. His output at that time was so 
small that it required only a hand basket 
to carry his products from door to door, 
which he did for some time. It is ex- 
ceedingly gratifying to Mr. Arnold and 
his family that old residents who bought 
from his basket 41 years ago are among 
the company’s present customers. 

From this humble beginning of Mr. 
Arnold has developed the large modern 
bakery now operated. After leaving the 
little cottage in Lonsdale he went to 
Saylesville, and started another small 
bakery. Today the Lonsdale Bakery Co. 
owns and operates 40 retail wagons and 
10 auto-trucks, and maintains a chain of 
branch stores and agencies throughout 
the Blackstone valley, the Attleboros and 
Providence. 


The bakery is one of the largest in - 


the state. 

-The business was incorporated in 1906, 
at which time Mr. Arnold’s three sons, 
William E., Frederick W. and Ernest J., 
took an active part. Ernest J. Arnold, 
former president of the Lincoln Town 
Council, was elected treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. Under the new manage- 
ment, the business grew so rapidly as to 
make it necessary from time to time to 
enlarge. Several additions were made to 
the old building, and afterwards a new 
one was erected. 

The Lonsdale Bakery Co. has spent 
thousands of dollars in perfecting its 


_bakery and simplifying the handling of 


raw material. The building which it now 
occupies has a large amount of window 
space, thereby insuring an abundance of 
pure air and sunshine. The process of 
compounding and mixing of dough does 
away with the handling by human hands 
until it reaches the ovens. The ovens are 
of the latest pattern, and regulated by 
an automatic system. 





Corn Sugar Prices 


Corn sugar is quoted at different points 
as follows, per 100 lbs: 





New York ...... $5.00 Kansas City ....$5.32 
Boston ......... 5.00 Seattle ......... 5.50 
Philadelphia .... 5.10 Portland ....... 5.50 
Pittsburgh ..... 6.16 San Francisco .. 5.50 
Baltimore ...... WAS Detroit ....0000- 5.29 
New Orleans ... 5.00 Duluth ......... 5.12 
Louisville ...... 5.17 Mobile ......... 5.12 
Columbus ...... 5.19 Indianapolis .... 5.23 
Chicago .......- 5.23 Toledo ......... 5.19 
Minneapolis .... 5.30 Saginaw ........ 5.23 
St. Louis ....... 5.17 Cincinnati ...... 5.18 
Corn Cooking Oil 

Prices in cents per pound of white cooking 
oil, f.0.b. the points named: 
eee 13% Indianapolis ... 13% 
Milwaukee ..... 13% St. Louis ...... 13% 
Minneapolis .... 13% New York ..... 14 
area 13% Philadelphia ... 14 
Cleveland ...... 13% ##Boston......... 14 
Cincinnati ..... 13% Pittsburgh ..... 13% 
Kansas City ... 14 San Francisco... 14% 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


NEW YORK CITY 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs .$7.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.07. 
Lard, tierces, lb 14% @15c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.10. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 38c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 30c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 10c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10c. 

Currants, lb in cases 18%c. 


BOSTON 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.45. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.06@1.10. 
Lard, tierces, lb 18% @18%c. . 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 

Canned peaches, 3-lb cans, doz $1.50@2.75. 
Canned blueberries, 2-lb cans, doz $1.30@1.65. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 43c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 33c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 9%c, 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 14c. 

Currants, lb in cases 21c. 


CHICAGO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.65@7.90. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, Ib 15%c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 19\c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.50@3.65. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.60@3.75. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.40@6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 45c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 35c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans 12c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 15c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 12c. 

Currants, lb in cases 25c. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.20. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.05. 

Lard, tierces, lb 17\4c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4. 

Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 42c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, Ib in cases 40c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 9c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 

Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 9c. 

Currants, lb in cases 19c. 


ST. LOUIS 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $6.80. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $6.60. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1. 
Lard, tierces, lb 16c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8c. 
Currants, lb in cases 20c, 


PITTSBURGH 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.95. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4@4.25. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $6.75. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 45c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 37c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 11@11%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 9c. 
Currants, lb in cases 18@20c. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7.70. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.50. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon 97c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3@3.20. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $4.50@5. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 65c. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 60c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 15@18c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 11@12c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 10% @1\1c. 
Currants, lb in cases 16%c. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $7.60. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $7.40. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, lb 144% @14\c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 17\%c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50@4. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $7. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases 48c, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases 38c. 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 10c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases llc. 
Raisins, seeded, 1b in cases 1c. 
Currants, Ib in cases 23c. 

KANSAS CITY 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs $7. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $6.80. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 17% @18c. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs 7\%c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.03. 

Lard, tierces, Ib 18c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $2.75. 

Canned peaches, gallons, doz $3.50. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, Ib in cases 38c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 8\c. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 


The following table shows the visible sup- 
ply of wheat in the United States on Dec. 


16, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

Year Bus Year Bus 

| SSS 62,249 . 
46,024 ’ 
76,240 § ® 
5 2. Bee 48,151 
SPAR 59,356 
OR ee See 61,082 
43,994 1699.........% 57,143 
ON eae 30,559 
OOo er 34,744 
46,319 - 1696.......... 54,284 
43,836 1896.......... 66,834 
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MISDELIVERY BY CARRIER 


An Opinion on Legal Rights Where an Ex- 
port Flour Shipment Became Crossed— 
Red Dog Delivered in Place of 
Second Clear 


A Minneapolis flour exporting firm 
asks an opinion as to its rights in the fol- 
lowing stated cases: 

A shipment of second bakers flour was 
made to an English customer, the bags 
bearing a certain brand. The customer’s 
complaint that the shipment consisted of 
red dog flour disclosed that the flour de- 
livered in England was not that intrusted 
to the carriers for transportation, but 
the product of another mill in bags bear- 
ing the name Daisy, which was common 
to both brands. 

“As our shipment was sold during the 
summer months while price was still low,” 
our correspondent writes, “there is likely 
to be a considerable loss involved and, 
naturally, we ‘are desirous to find out 
where to place the blame, which, in our 
opinion, rests plainly with the transpor- 
tation companies. Meanwhile, our cor- 
respondent suggested that we ship him 
1,000 bags of the correct quality, with 
which request, however, we do not feel 
obliged to comply.” 

As between the exporter and the cus- 
tomer, the burden of any loss attaches to 
one or the other, according to the terms 
of ‘the sale. If the flour was sold for 
delivery f.o.b. Minneapolis or the sea- 
board, the exporter relieves himself from 
liability by showing delivery of the con- 
tract grade of flour f.o.b., properly 
sacked and billed. 

But if the exporter, by contracting for 
delivery in England, made the carriers 
his agents for the purpose of carrying 
the flour there, the misdelivery is charge- 
able to the exporter, who must look back 
to the carrier for reimbursement. 

But, in any event, the buyer is not en- 
titled to a new shipment of the proper 
quality. Even if the exporter, through 
its carrier-agent’s neglect, failed to de- 
liver the contract grade, the customer’s 
acceptance of the substituted flour leaves 
him merely with a claim for the excess 
of the market value of the contract flour 
above the value of the flour actually re- 
ceived, computed as of the time of de- 
livery. ‘This same measure of damages 
would apply to a claim by either the 
shipper or the consignee against the 
carriers. 

In the absence of proof that the ini- 
tial or any intermediate carrier caused 
the confusion that resulted in the mis- 
delivery, I am of the opinion that as be- 
tween carriers, the responsibility rests 
alone with the delivering carrier, since 
it appears that the liability imposed by 
the Carmack and Cummins amendments 
to the interstate commerce act upon the 
initial carrier of an interstate shipment, 
or a through shipment to a point in an 
adjacent foreign country, does not apply 
to a shipment to a transoceanic country. 

There is a prima facie presumption 
that the delivering carrier was at fault 
in confusing the shipments. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





United States Treasury Report 


Though, the estimate of the receipts and 
disbursements of. the American govern- 
ment shows that there will be a balance 
in the treasury amounting to $114,937,995 
at the end of the fiscal year of 1917, ex- 
isting laws will not provide sufficient 
revenues in 1918 to take care of the un- 
usual expenses of the government, due, 
for the most part, to the large expendi- 
tures required by the army and navy for 
preparedness, estimated for that year at 
$367,194,000. 

Directing attention to this threatened 
deficit in his annual report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1916, William G. 
McAdoo, secretary of the treasury, re- 
cently urged upon Congress the necessity 
for passing such measures as will provide 
additional public revenues to meet the 
situation. 





The Argonne Steamship Co., of Man- 
hattan, was chartered Dec. 16, with $500,- 
000 capital, to engage in ocean naviga- 
tion, own ships and act as broker, etc. 
The directors are Harlan S. Perrigo, 
Allen E. Moore, Donald Havens and S. 
C. T. Dodd. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


‘Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


*sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tall merchamts ...cscccccsccces $9.20@9.30 
Spring patent, jute ............+. 7.60@8.00 
Spring straights, jute ........... 7.10@7.40 
Spring clears, jute ..........++s. 7.10 @7.35 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ....... 5.40 @5.65 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 4.30@4.50 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.75@8.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.60@7.90 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.20@7.50 
Clear, southern, jute ............. 6.65 @6.90 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.60 @7.85 
Patent, 95 per cent ...........06- 7.50@7.60 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........0.% 7.00 @7.20 
RYE FLOUR - 
Rye flour, white, jute ............ $7.25 @7.40 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.75 @7.00 


MILLFEED—Values show a slight re- 
duction compared with a week ago. Sales 
are based entirely on the possibilities of 
obtaining cars. Spring wheat bran is quoted 
at $27.55; middlings, $28; winter wheat bran, 
$28; middlings, $37.25; red dog, $45.50,—in 
100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT — Offered sparingly; demand 
good; prices 5@7c higher; premiums firm. 
No. 2 red, 2c over to lc under May; No. 3 
red, 2@10c under May, sales at $1.61; No. 
2 hard, 1@2c over May; Turkey variety, 

@10c over; No. 1 northern, nominally 4@ 
10c over May; No. 2 northern, May price to 
5e over May. 

RYE—Slow sale and 2@4c lower; receipts 
large, and mainly on purchases to arrive; 
mere poor offered, which is slow sale; No. 
2 sold at $1.32 for poor; No. 4 to arrive, 
$1.20.@1.22. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair; prices higher; 


scarcity of cars a factor at shipping points, - 


Grits $2.34, and meal $2.33, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

--Receipts— oe ee 
1916 


1916 1915 916 
Flour, bbis..... 127 219 tt 133 
Wheat, bus.... 516 1,944 322 860 
Corn, bus...... 1,621 1,799 644 920 
Oats, bus...... 1,142 1,859 888 1,552 
Rye, Busi «css 147 142 22 88 
Barley, bus.... 445 1,212 88 489 





MILWAUKEE, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $9.00@9.05 
Hard spring straight, wood ...... 8.40@8.50 
Fancy clear, jute ......scessccces 7.50 @7.76 
Rye flour, pure, wood........+e+++ «+++» @7.40 
Rye flour, country blended, jute... 6.70@7.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ........++. 7.80@7.95 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton ......... oe» @2.35 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton .........+. eee + @2.35 


MILLFEED—Lower. Standard bran, 
$26.50; standard fine middlings, $27.50; flour 
middlings, $34; rye feed, $27; red dog, $45; 
brewers’ dried grains, $34; oil meal, $46,— 
all in 100-1b sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined early in the week; 
later recovered, closing 2c higher. Demand 
was good from millers for choice, while 
shippers took off-grades at liberal discount. 
Receipts, 111 cars. No. 1 northern, $1.63 
@1.77; No. 2, $1.58@1.74; No. 3, $1.20@1.55; 
No. 2 hard, $1.59@1.72; No. 2 red, $1.57@ 
1.70; No. 3 red, $1.45@1.63. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday - 169@172 163@170 120@152 
Tuesday ... 170@177 165@174 125 @155 
Wednesday. 167@171 162@168 1256 @155 
Thursday .. 163@170 158 @170 130@155 
Friday +» 168@173 163@170 120@155 
Saturday*.. 7 Per coe Ques oe Dece 

*Holiday. 


BARLEY—Lower early, but later firmed, 
closing 2c higher. Receipts, 202 cars: Malt- 
sters and brewers bought freely of choice, 
while low-grades were picked up by ship- 
pers. Medium, $1.15@1.20; No. 3, $1.14@ 
1.18; No. 4, 98c@$1.16; feed and rejected, 
85c@$1.04. 

RYE—Advanced ic, with demand good 
from shippers for choice. Receipts, 97 cars. 
Congestion at elevators interfered with east- 
ern shipments. There was a good demand 
from southern distillers for choice. No. 1, 
$1.36@1.39; No. 2, $1.35@1.39; No. 3, $1.30 
@ 1.37. 

CORN—Declined 3c, but recovered, clos- 
ing strong. Receipts, 104 cars. The local 
trade bought freely of choice yellow and 
mixed, while shippers took all grades. The 
movement is expected to increase materially 
as soon as car situation improves. No. 3 
yejlow, 89@94c; No. 4 yellow, 89@94c; No. 
3 mixed, 89@93c; No. 3 white, 90@94c. 

OATS—Declined 2c, then recovered, clos- 
ing strong. Demand good at all times. 
Shippers cleared the tables each day. Re- 


ceipts, 140 cars, Standard, 50@52%c; No. 
3 white, 49@52%c; No. 4 white, 49@52c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 90,000 24,420 26,890 61,380 
Wheat, bus.. 145,775 250,000 187,690 93,457 
Corn, bus.... 221,100 96,900 217,052 - 45,900 
Oats, bus.... 280,200 552,900 375,890 238,255 
- Barley, bus.. 298,820 672,120 61,400 268,912 
Rye, bus..... 102,660 106,200 37,760 51,960 
Feed, tons... 600 680 2,047 4,395 





ST. LOUIS, DEC. 23 


FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 Ibs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


ie PPP eee $7.75 @8.25 
WOPRRIS occa cbicccccovesoedosaces 7.30@7.60 
2. ah ‘git Perreverrerre ts oT roe: 6.560 @6.70 
Second Clear ......cccesccccceses 6.10 @6.40 
ERIN dnd 600 cacneceeseteges - 5.80@6.00 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $8.00 @8.50 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 7.60@7.90 
Extra fancy, in_jute ...........+.5 7.20@7.40 
BOCOME SIOBP occ cc scescsacvossive 6.20@6.75 
EMTS bins 5's He bow hows ees +--+» @6.00 


PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Fancy patent $8.00@8.50 
rr ++ 7.60@7.90 
QUEM 6c cc cv acceded vbeceesesvese 7.20@7.50 





MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.38; hard wheat bran, $1.33; 
middlings, 1.80. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.38; gray middlings, $1.60. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good, with prices 
2@9c higher on soft and 5c higher on hard. 
Receipts, 209 cars, against 294. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.80; No. 3 red, $1.66@ 
1.70; No. 4 red, $1.48@1.62; No. 2 hard, 
$1.73@1.74%. 

CORN—In quiet demand. Receipts, 258 
cars, against 300. Prices unchanged to %c 
lower. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 91%c; 
No. 3 corn, 90% @91c; No. 4-corn, 89% @90c; 
No. 3 yellow, 90% @91c; No. 4 yellow, 89%c; 
No. 2 white, 92c, nominal; No, 3 white, 91c; 
No. 4 white, 90c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.o.b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.95. 

OATS—Demand fair, with prices %@1%c 
lower. Receipts, 139 cars, against 133. 
Closing prices: standard, 53c; No. 3 white, 
52c; No. 4 white, 51%c; No. 2 mixed, 52c, 
nominal; No. 3 mixed, 51@51%c, nominal. 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.38, nominal; No. 3 
rye, $1.35@1.36, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
- ~-Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 61,800 82,730 67,520 107,150 
Wheat, bus.. 492,600 828,912 450,360 510,480 
Corn, bus.... 362,400 208,800 215,870 77,180 
Oats, bus.... 340,000 307,700 198,370 219,440 


Rye, bus..... T7080 = accee Tt eee 
Barley, bus.. 24,000 61,200 1,620 4,120 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


No. 2 red wheat... 423,917 430,374 69,582 


No. 2 hard wheat.. 564,418 691,192 747,187 
No. 2 corn ........ 16,671 9,628 105,815 
No. 2 white corn... 3,223 4,366 137,938 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 3,120 2,882 8,388 
No. 2 oats ........ 65,890 72,890 12,093 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 11,629 ...... 
No. 3 white oats... 489,178 552,895 327,623 
Standard oats ..... 61,709 61,709 1,440 
We. S PFO wcceccces 7,099 7,099 6,080 





KANSAS CITY, DEC. 23 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

Patent..... $7.80@8.10 First clear.$7.00@7.40 
Straight... 7.60@7.90 Low-grade 6.25@6.75 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $8.30@8.75 bbl for first 
patents, cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $7.50 
@7.70 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,’”” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—Bran is a stronger market at 
$26 ton, although this is said to be $4 too 
high for shipment to the East. Local and 
southeastern demand is taking most of the 
offerings. Texas is not buying so much, 
Shorts are in better demand at about steady 
prices. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 100-lb 
sacks: brand, $1.30; brown shorts, $1.35@ 
1.40; gray, $1.50@1.65; white, $1.75@1.90; 
corn chop, $1.75. 

WHEAT—Cash demand was variable, on 
account of the active futures. The week 
closed with a net advance of about 6c in 
good milling wheat. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $1.69 
@1.72; dark and ordinary, $1.66@1.71; No. 
3, fair to choice Turkey, $1.68@1.70; dark 
and ordinary, $1.63@1.69; No. 4, fair to 
choice Turkey, $1.64@1.68; dark and ordi- 
nary, $1.58@1.64; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.66 
@1.70; No. 3, $1.62@1.68; No. 4, $1.57@1.66. 

CORN—There was a fair demand in the 
cash market, with a net advance of about 


lc on the week. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, 89@89%c; No. 3, 88@89c; white corn, 
No. 2, 89% @90c; No. 3, 88% @89c. 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Receipts, 5,102 bbis and 5,215,741 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 27,900 sacks to Lon- 
don. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ........... $8.50@9.00 
|, EN reper 8.25 @8.50 
Spring Arat ClOaP os sis cckesessccs 7.75 @8.00 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ....... 8.50@9.00 
Regular grades— 
WREMOOE PCOS. 6 ob 0 ce tee ones 7.50@7.75 
Winter StTeigEt cocci ste ceee 7.00 @7.25 
Winter first clear ............ 6.50@6.75 
PRISE PRE a oo ca biesctvcccceusst 7.50@7.75 
Wimeet GEPGHEME 2c cic esc cice doce 7.00@7.25 
Winter BIOt COME seek. e teks aces 6.50@6.75 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 8.10@8.40 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks..... 7.50@8.00 


Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 7.15@7.40 

MILLFEED — Trade slow and market 
barely steady. Offerings ample. Quotations, 
per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$. - @33.50 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 30. 00@31. 00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BRE |. cwhaees 0csab0rergeesees 31.50@32.00 

To arrive, all-rail ............ 2 29.50 @30. 00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

OD DROME cho cccececsccctancecs 37.00@38.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

BOCCTD GRENO . vicsccscccuseses 30.00 @31.00 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 46.00@47.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 30.00@31.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 32.00@33.00 
WHEAT—Speculation generally bullish, 
and prices closed at a net advance of 9c. 
Offerings light, and export demand fairly 
active. Receipts, 679,979 bus; exports, 768,- 
324; stock, 1,889,378. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


BOG: 2B FOG, BMOE soc cccsvcesac coves $1.67@1.70 
No. 2 southern red .......ceeeeeee 1.65 @1.68 
Steamer No. 2 red .......2eceeees 1.63 @1.66 
eS. OR ere ra ee ee 1.63@1.66 
|S MULT PeTT Oe ee 1.59@1.62 
PROPOCCOE Bo ciaicic ce Fes ssescccctaes 1.55 @1.58 


RYE—Dull and ic lower. Offerings ample. 
Quotations: No. 2 western in export elevator, 
$1.42@1.47 bu. Small lots of near-by rye, 
in bags, $1.03@1.23. 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies small and market 
a shade firmer, but trade quiet. Quotations: 
$7.25@7.75 per 196 lbs, either in wood or 
sacks, 

CORN—Supplies small and market a 
shade firmer, but demand only moderate. 
Receipts, 56,747 bus; stock, 35,976. Closing 
prices, per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


WO. 2. FOU siccedsravececcevcves $1.04@1.05 
ING, S YOMOW ove cc ccsccincrestive 1.02@1.03 
Be Oe I p00 che tenes ceresewes 1.00@1.01 
TRO DS FONG ves ie ccwescccaceepes 97@ .98 
BoutherM VOMOW oc ocsvcviccecess 97@1:01 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, and some kinds 
a shade easier. Quotations: 100-1b 
Bbls sacks 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5.60@5.65 $2.70 @2.75 
Granulated yellow meal 5.80@5.90 2.80@2.85 
Granulated white meal. 5.60@5.65 2.65@2.70 
Yellow table meal - 5.55@5.65 2.70@2.75 


White table meal ..... 5.45@5.50 2.65@2.70 
White corn flour....... 5.70@5.75 2.75@2.85 
Yellow corn flour ..... 5.50@5.60 2,65@2.70 
Pearl hominy ......... 5.90@6.00 2.75 @2.80 
Hominy and grits, case 2.00@2.10 ....@.... 


OATS—Market firm and 1%c higher, with 
demand equal to the moderate offerings. 
Receipts, 433,554 bus; exports, 251,766; stock, 
604,198. Quotations: 


et i | ren ae 59% @60 
Standard white ..............66. 58% @59 
WUD WROD Sic d ccc e se dcneveenns 57% @58 
BUG, 6 WEIS. 6 vce sec bec ssacccne 56 @57 
A ee eee 53 @54 


OATMEAL—Supplies small and market 
firm and higher, but demand only moderate. 
Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.59; 
patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.59@8.75; 
rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 Ibs, 
in wood, $6.75@7; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, $4.55@6.05. 





BOSTON, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $9.50@9.85 
Spring, Minneapolis ............+. «+++ @9.10 
MpTIMG, COUMEEY «2 osc ccevevdecsesss 8.40@8.90 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 7.10@7.90 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks... 8.00@8.70 
Kansas cut-straights, sacks....... 7.50@7.80 
WERGBE PACORE 6 cccccccseccccccces 8.10@8.60 
WERGSE. SUPRIGNE 6.0 ccs cdecccceces 7.85 @8.35 
WiEter Bret ClOAF .. 0.0 vee vecccisess 7.70@8.15 


MILLFEED—Demand for wheat feeds 
ruled slow all the week, with prices ranging 
lower. Offerings moderate, but buyers hold- 
ing off in expectation that the market would 
decline. Oat hulls quiet. Gluten, hominy 
and stock feeds dull and lower. Cottonseed 
meal lower. Linseed meal firmly held. Quo- 
tations, mill shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $30; winter bran, $30.50; 
middlings, $31@36; mixed feed, $35@39; 
red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $47; oat hulls, 
$23.50; gluten feed, $39.73; hominy feed, 
$42.90; stock feed, $40.35; alfalfa - meal, 
$31.50; cottonseed meal, $43.50@46.50; lin- 
seed meal, $50. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for oat- 
meal and corn meal was quiet. Rye and 


graham flours quiet but steady. Quotations, 
mill shipment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, $7: 
cut and ground, $7.70; granulated corn meal, 
$5.75; bolted, $5.70; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$2.08@2.10; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$2.10@2.12; rye flour, in sacks, $7@7.65 
graham flour, $7@8.45. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7-Receipts—, -——Stocks—. 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbls... 65,421 62,583 ..... 





Wheat, bus.. 16,488 315,397 506, 513 134, 203 
Corn, bus.... 38,903 4,756 138,696 ..... 
Oats, bus....343,628 34,600 1,106,631 108,62: 
Rye, bus..... 67,336 22,020 128,513 29,514 
Barley, bus.. ..... 47,368 8, te 106,33 
Millfeed, tons. Set: waned. etigdee = pee. 
Oatmen!, SCKR 1,000) <2.2:0- covcss oc.. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 
co—Flour—, Wheat Corn 
To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ... ... 2,500 ph 
GRR aice Set. aeeese 23,860 
Manchester... ... cesses | 
HIAVPO os ccccs vos Meee... -gbodewe -wer.. 
Miscellaneous BS .ccece  svcese§ = coeee. 
Tota 52 61,538 Os ate 


Bince Jan. 114,028 1,527,376 18,653, et 1,918,414 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 23 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 





Spring patent, special brands..... $8.90@9.10 
awd? 2 Eee ee 8.65 @8.85 
ow) 6. er @8.55 
Spring Brat ClOAP oocs cine ccvcvcce 7.65 @7.90 
Spring second clear ..........+++; 7.00@7.50 
Winter patent, special stencils. 8.30@8.40 
WREMCON PARE ccc ccticccicoavcets 8.15 @8.25 
Ro ee 7.60 @7.90 
WiIeter Bret GHAR ce seeicccccccecec 7.20 @7.50 
Hard winter patent ...........56. 8.80@9.05 
Hard winter straight ............ os 
Hard winter first clear ........... 7.70 @7.95 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 6.85 @7.60 


MILLFEED — Unchanged and _ inactive 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $29@30; spring middlings, 
$30.50@31.50; soft winter bran, $30.50@31; 
soft winter middlings, $32.50@33. 

WHEAT—Advanced 10%c, with movement 
and derhand limited. Receipts, 463,689 bus; 
exports, 362,314; stock, 2,712,759. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot, December and Jan- 
uary, $1.75; No. 2 red western, 6c higher 
for the same deliveries. 

CORN—Gained 3%c, with demand and 
movement light. Receipts, 84,437 bus;. stock, 
293,272. Closing prices: contrdct: spot and 
December, $1.01%; No. 3 yellow, domestic, 
track, $1.02; choice near-by yellow cob, bb! 
$4.45 @4.50. 

OATS—Unchanged, with movement anid 
demand very small. Receipts, 193,551 bus; 
stock, 614,999. Closing prices: standard 
white, 59c; No. 3 white, 58c. 

RYE—Declined 3c, with demand anid 
movement very moderate. Receipts, 90,505 
bus; stock, 654,158. Closing price of No. 2 
western for export, $1.45. 





BUFFALO, DEC. 23 

FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 

Spring 
Best patent $8.75 @9.00 
a ee eee eee tee Prete, eee 8. 00@s 8.25 
First clear ... 5 
Second clear 
ue ee Seer: eee eee 
EPO wee Bae ed teeoussocsdagacg se 





‘Spring bran, per ton ...............- 


Standard middlings, per ton ......... 
Flour middlings, per ton ...... - 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton. ee 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........es006- 
Corn meal, coarse, per tom .......... 
Corn meal, table, per ton ............ 
Cracked Gorm, Per tOM ...cieceecceees 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton... 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 7.50 


22.50 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 22 

WHEAT—Millers started to take No. 1 
northern, and also Kansas wheat, near tlie 
close, and holders believe there will be 
something doing after Jan. 1. Stocks here 
are in one or two hands. No. 1 northern 
was held at 21c over Chicago May, 3c high- 
er than last week. Carloads closed at “ic 
over. Winter wheat was held at 10c above 
last week’s prices, and only a car or two 
hére. Millers are in need of supplies. No. 
2 white, $1.76; No. 3 white, $1.72; No. 2 
red, $1.77; No. 3 red, $1.72,—on track, 
through billed. 

CORN—So little arriving that receivers 
had their own way and everything was 
cleaned up at 2@8c above last week. The 
mills, as well as speculators, are short of 
corn. Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.05; No. 3 
yellow, $1.04; No. 4 yellow, $1.02; No. 5 yel- 
low, $1; No. 6 yellow, 98c,—on_ track, 
through billed. . 

OATS—tTrack offerings of desirable oa's 
were light, and there was a good demand 
from millers, closing prices being 2c hig)icr 
than last week. No. 2 white, 57c; stand- 
ard, 56%c; No. 3 white, 56%c; No. 4 whit: 
55%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Dealers had only a few small 
lots in store, for which they were asking 
$1.20@1.30. Maltsters will wait until after 
Jan. 1 before taking hold. 

RYE—A car of No. 2, on track, through 
billed, sold at $1.45. 
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TOLEDO, DEC. 23 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b, Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 Ibs: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 
Patent, Toledo-made ..........+++ eoee $8.85 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent ccececsscccccccccssvesvecs $7.90@8.15 
Straight .-csccsccserscccccveseces 7.80@8.05 
Clear ..eee Cane ebe bts veessodeons 7.40 @7.65 
MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 

ton, f.0.b, Toledo: 

Winter wheat bran ............ $28.00 @30.00 
Mixed fe@M ..cccccrcccccvscceve 20.00@31.50 
MiddHM@® coccvccscccesecessecs 32.00@33.00 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cas Dec. May 
Monday «eeseeces $1.68% $1.68% $1.73% 
TuesdaAY .ecseeees 1.69% 1.69 1.74% 
Wednesday .....- 1.67 1.67 1.71% 
Thursday ..-.++e- 1.69 1.69 1.73% 
Friday cccccscces 1.74% 1.74% 1.78% 
Saturday® .cccsse seeee coves § ecvecs 

*Holiday. 


Receipts 23 cars, 13 Gontract; year ago 
133, 46 contract, 
CORN—Receipts 75 cars, 59 contract; year 
ago 56, 20 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 17 cars, 9 contract; year 
ago 22, 1 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat, bus.. 25,800 133,000 65,600 246,300 
Corn, bus.... 89,400 67,600 29,300 29,200 
Oats, bus.... 26,400 35,200 44,800. 21,900 





DULUTH, DEC, 22 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
Dec. 22 1915 


First patent, wood... .$8.55@8.65 $6.10@6.20 





Second patent, wood... 8.45@8.55 6.00@6.10 
Straight, wood ....... 8.35@8.45 5.00@6.00 
First clear, jute.. -» 7.45@7.70 4.95@6.15 
Second clear, jute 5.60@5.85 3.50@3.90 
Red dog, jute ......++. 4.20@4.50 2.60@2.70 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 

round lots, per 140 lbs, f.0.b. Duluth: 
Dec, 22 1915 

Medium semolina, jute. *. re dy 95 $6.30@6.40 
Patent, jute .....e.+0. 8.65 5.90@6.00 
Cut-straight, jute F r. 3507. 50 4.95@65.05 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Dec. 22, were: 
family blend, $7.75; pure white, $8; pure 
dark, $7.05; dark blend, $7.05. ‘ 

DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 


1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Dec. 23..11,720 Dec. 24,.31,190 Dec. 26,.18,130 
Dec. 16,.13,875 Dec, 18..27,700 Dec. 19..10,025 
Dec. 9..41,920 Dec, 11..39,080 Dec. 12..14,375 


Dec. 2..38,000 Dec. 4..43,840 Dec, 5..32,330 
Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 


1916 bbls 1915 bbls 1914 bbis 
Dec. 23.. Dec. 24.. «++ Dec. 26.. 4,200 
Dec. 16... Dec, 18.. Dec. 19.. 2,855 
Dec. 9.. 5,820 Dec. 11.. eos Dec. 13.. ...- 
Dec. 2.. 5,480 Dec. 4.. .... Dec. 6.. 7,800 


WHEAT—Very nervous, and fluctuations 
were wide. Uncertainty was occasioned by 
conflicting construction of international af- 
fairs, especially peace talk. Trading and 
excitement slowed down in face of three 
holidays. On rallies, market lacked staying 
quality. Holders became easily influenced 
by peace rumors and the congested car situ- 
ation. Buying was mainly on hopes of a 
revival in export. Short covering and even- 
ing up the last day turned weakness into 


strength. Close was 1%@é4c higher than 
Dec, 16, Stocks are aceumulating,. even with 
limited receipts. Crippled shipping makes 


it almost impossible to move grain or flour 
east. Mills bought wheat sparingly, and 
elevators were not active. Reduced offer- 
ings of cash wheat firmed up market. 
CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 
Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bu, spot, December and May: 
-——Spot durum———_,, 
Dec. No. 1 No. 2 Dec. May 
16... 170% @172% 162% @167% 170% 172% 
18... 172% @174% 164% @169% 171% 174% 
19... 173% @175% 165% @170% 173% 175% 
20... 169% @171% 161% @166% 169% 171% 
21... 170% @1725 162% @167% 168% 172% 
22 Withee. 166% @171% 174% 176% 





a @ 
*1915 ». tHoliday. 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 


No.1nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

Dec. 16.... 168% 160% @165% 140% @160% 

Dec. 18.... 169% 161% @166% 141% @161% 

Dec. 19.... 171% 168% @168% 143% @163% 

Dec. 20.... 167% 159% @164% 139% @159% 

Dec. 21.... 168% 160% @165% 140% @160% 

Dec, 22.... 172% 1635 @168 % Fins beter 

Dec. 23t... @ 

Dec. 28°¢. 5). eee 
*1915 5, tHoliday. 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 

cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Dec. 16 .... 46% @47 128@131 73@110 
Dec, 18 .... 47 @47% 128@130 70@108 
Dec, 19 .... 46% @47 -+-@1381 70@108 
Dec. 36 ..6. -@45% 128@130 70@108 
Dec. 21 .... 46% @47% --.@128 70@108 
Dec, 22 , - Tees -@130 70@108 
Dec. 23¢ . er Pr Tr. Pet as Pe 
Dec, 25 *t eccsQ@Peee. coe@ees occ 

*1915. Holiday. ni . 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Dec. 23 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


7~——Domestic——, ——Bonded——, 


1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Corn ...ees sts “ee. Gee “Ven eee | eed 
Oats oseeeu 1,210 323 1,822 60 48 27 
Rye wo wcses 141 60 60 


Barley ..., 228 891 601 86 108 $1 
Flaxseed ..1,016 870 208 40 8 24 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday (Dec. 23), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, ——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 


Spring .... 242 1,565 312 11 72 5 

Durum .... 177, 783 160 see 145 20 

Winter .... 206 218 42 eet 8 io 

Western... ... 1 o. sae vee 
Totals... 


625 2,567 617 11 225 26 
Bonded .... 72 200 . 





Totals... 697 2,767 531 16 225 25 
Corn ...... ese eas 279 aee ves one 
GER sicess 200 34 97 8 5 9 

Bonded... 4 5 out 2 oun an 
RYO cccecees 44 17 | See ves 40 
Barley .. 55 212 51 412 162 1 

Bonded... 6 20 er ths he eae 
Flaxseed .. 108 135 90 11 16 32 

Bonded... 82 ee 3 aes 5 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 23 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
c-Wheat stocks—, ———grade ~ 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 28 136 108 5 34 eee 
1 northern. 686 1,173 2,441 14 476 49 
2 northern. 640 





SS BP 508 65 768 18 174 74 
No. 4 ..... 87 21 33 75 31 
Rejected .. ... ees owe se cee 3 
Mixed gr... ° eee a 4 Lae ove 
No-grade .. ... eee 2 38 3 
Sample gr.. 9 5 4 


Special bin.2, 242 1, 844 2, 203 















































Totals...4,191 3,761 7,856. 102 1,199 227 
Macaroni .. 441 1,809 424 71 #407 «112 
S’western... 401 400 815 104 235 20 
Western ... .«.. 1 q 2 6 eee 
Mixed ..... eee wwe ese 57 238 

Totals. ..5,033 5,971 9,099 336 2,085 359 
Bonded ... 950 210 62 18 46 17 

Totals. ..5,983 6,181 9,161 354 2,131 376 
AMOGR ceces see GOB oan oe re ini 

Totals...5,983 6,483 9,161 354 2,131 376 


FLAXSEED—Efforts were made to shake 
out speculators and put market on a supply 
and demand basis. Continued unsettled, but 
with a strong finish, due to covering over 
triple holiday. Cables were sharply higher. 
Prices rallied 9c early, caused by oversold 
market and buying on the allies’ indiffer- 
ence to Germany’s peace offer. Upturn, how- 
ever, was short lived, as selling was uncov- 
ered that looked like liquidation and initial 
gains were nearly wiped out. Final close 
was 3%c higher than Dec. 16. Offerings 
have fallen off sharply. Crushers manifest 
disposition to buy only on weak spots. Im- 
portant purchases are deferred until after 
Jan. 1. Were cars procurable, it is inti- 
mated an active movement east would take 
place, Accumulations are increasing. Con- 
siderable more is held here and at Minne- 
apolis and Winnipeg than a year ago. 


NEW YORK, DEC. 23 





FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $8.00@8.30 $8.30@8.60 
Spring first clears..... 7.80@7.50 7.60@7.80 
Spring low-grades..... 5.25@6.00 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 7.70@7.90 8.00@8.20 
Winter straights ..... 7.30@7.50 pict prade 
Winter low-grades, 6.25 @7.00 -@ 


Kansas straights ..... 7.90@8.15 ....@.... 
EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 83,400 packages, of 
which 2,000 were destined for Liverpool, 
5,500 for London, 6,500 for Bristol, 3,000 for 
Glasgow, 200 for Christiania, 23,200 for Mar- 
seilles and 43,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,072,000 
bus, including 80,000 to Liverpool, 464,000 to 
London, 327,000 to Avonmouth, 35,000 to 
Bristol, 116,000 to Glasgow, and 50,000 to 
Genoa. 

WHEAT—The feature in cash wheat has 
been the strength. Near-by deliveries have 
been in urgent demand, resulting in a very 
sharp advance in premiums. Hard winter 
wheat f.o.b. the seaboard, which only a short 
time ago sold at 13c over Chicago May, sold 
during the week at 22c over, and wheat at 
the Gulf advanced 3@4c bu in the f.o.b. 
premium, Part of this strength was un- 
doubtedly due to traffic conditions, particu- 
larly the strength east, which was the place 
where it was most pronounced, but there 
was a good demand, and the offers have 
lessened very sharply. There has been a 
decided falling off in the amount of wheat 
available from the-interior, and the country 
has not been offering on the decline. Quo- 
tations at the close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$1.96; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.88; 
No. 1 durum, $2.04; No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba, $2.04; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $2.01. 

CORN—A small export business has been 
reported during the week for neutral coun- 
tries, but there has been no volume of trad- 
ing done, owing to the question of tonnage. 
The neutral countries have but little room 
to spare for corn, while the rates to Eng- 
lish markets are 65@75c for 60 lbs. The 
eastern trade is limited by the car condi- 


tions. Quotations: new’ No. 2 yellow corn 
to arrive is quoted at $1.07%, 10 days’ 
shipment, 


OATS—The market has shown a firm tone 
on spot, particularly all stuff at the East 
or that could be made immediately avail- 
able, but shipping conditions are in such a 
state that there is an extremely limited 
amount moving, and western sellers in many 
cases are unwilling to sell unless buyers 
will take the responsibility of paying stor- 
age until the oats can be moved. Quota- 
tions, c.i.f. basis: standards, 58% @59c; No. 
2 white, 59@59%c; No. 3 white, 58@58%c; 
No. 4 white, 657%@58c; ordinary white 
clipped, 60@62c; fancy white clipped, 62@ 
64c, 


518 2,346 17 +397 63 . 


RYE FLOUR—Trading has been qufét, 
with the market irregular. Prices are quot- 
ed at $7.10@7.60 bbl in sacks, spot and to 
arrive. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Trading quiet at 
$4.30@4.60 per 100 Ibs. 

CORN MEAL—Steady. Receipts were 
small and there is not a great deal of stuff 
offering from the West. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl] $5.10@65.15; fine 
yellow, 100’s, $2.60@2.70; white, 100’s, $2.60 
@2.70; coarse, 100’s, $2.60@2.70; hominy, 
bbl, $5.60; granulated yellow, $5.45@5.65 
bbl; white granulated, $5.45@5.65 bbl; corn 
flour, 100’s, $2.80@2.90. 

MILLFEED—tThe market has been quiet 
all week. Demand is quiet, and western 
mills have shown more disposition to sell, in 
some cases making concessions. Quotations 
for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to 
arrive, $29.95; standard middlings, 100’s, $31; 
red dog, $43.06. City feed: bulk bran $28.40; 
100-lb sacks $30; heavy feed, in bulk $30, 
100-lb sacks $32.50; flour middlings, 100’s, 
$44; red dog flour, $46, in bbls. 


MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 27 
Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





Dec. 27 Year ago 

Stand. patent, wood...$8.45@9.00 $6.45 @6.65 
Second patent, wood... 8.25@8.75 6.30@6.50 
Fancy clear, jute...... 7.25@7.70 4.90@5.15 
First clear, jute....... 7.00@7.70 4.75@4.95 
Second clear, jute..... 6.00@6.50 2.70@3.60 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.20@4.40 2.50@2.55 
Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 


cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion today (Dec. 27) were nominally: 





LONDON 

i ie, REET CREE CATT ET 
Pitet. Glear....... 
Second clear 
| POPU TTT TTT eee ee 
PS Gee bdcccdabsgabares’ oo 59s 64@60s 
Pe MR + bc eta id aise g Ch hee 8 @54s 6d 

LIVERPOOL 
3, MERE SRR TEE RTE TT OTE 59s @60s 
DaEe QUOGE occ cecccccsccsess bes 68 @54s 
fT” errs ee eee co ees OS 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Dec. 27), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ..........eeee08 $8.20@8.60 
POS ove wer bnenssedbovedsevees 8.10@8.50 
CIOGE cain sas votes ececsantesevusces 6.00 @6.70 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Dec. 30... sccccs 356,150 358,575 356,935 
Dec. 23... 239,790 389,135 224,090 227,645 
Dec. 16... 329,995 465,975 371,685 329,700 
Dec. 9.... 350,145 466,680 361,585 340,550 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Dec. 36... sseees 25,820 31,430 24,120 
Dec. 23... 22,105 30,000 31,570 22,590 
Dec, 16... 36,435 76,425 60,970 25,760 
Dec, 9.... 81,455 64,860 83,765 29,650 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ;-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Nov. 11. 65 55,300 234,440 314,530 3,250 10,325 
Nov. 18. 65 55,300 220,885 317,235 5,425 7,565 
Nov. 25. 66 55,550 216,175 328,935 4,145 9,363 
Dec. 2. 66 55,550 177,555 319,030 7,535 4,760 
Dec. 9. 65 55,050 194,730 303,955 10,080 15,795 
Dec. 16. 62 53,950 191,070 213,935 7,010 8,575 
Dec. 23. 32 27,250 66,680 118,380 355 1,710 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 


day (Dec. 28) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Dec. 28 Year ago 
POR cc cterkacesed $24.00@25.00 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 24.00@25.50 18.00@19.00 


Flour middlings... 32.00@36.00 22.00@23.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 35.00@40.00 24.50@25.00 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
Dec. 28 Year ago 


Standard bran... .$29.50@30.50 $23.50@24.25 


Stand. middlings.. 29.50@31.00 23.50@24.26 
Flour middlings... 37.50@41.50 27.00@28.50 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 40.50@45.50 30.00@30.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 NE ORS $36.00 @36.50 


in car 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 36.50@37.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 37.00 @37.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 37.00@37.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@26.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.50@ 4.60 
Germ sees, White® casi civevesce 4.60@ 4.70 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.40@ 7.50 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.90@ 7.00 
Rye flour, pure dark German*... 6.40@ 6.50 
Graham, standard, bbli* ........ 7.50@ 7.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.30@ 6.40 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton.... 18.00@22.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 25.00@30.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00 @ 28.00 


Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 19.00 @ 23.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ............. 43.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst @ 44.00 


*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 

+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks, 
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MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Dec. 26.—Despite a range of nearly 20c, 
wheat today closed at Minneapolis 1c 
higher than on Dec. 19. Low point was 
attained Dec. 21, on the peace note of Presi- 
dent Wilson. Market reacted the succeed- 
ing day on reports of export business and 
expressions by the allies unfavorable to ces- 
sation of hostilities. Covering by shorts 
helped. Today’s strength had its source in 
Chicago, and was on buying by operators in 
that market. 

High and low points for the week were: 
December, $1.75% and $1.61%; May, $1.79% 
and $1.60; July, $1.74% and $1.55. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Dec, 19, at the close today, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern, December, May and July 
wheat all were 1\c higher. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis is dragging. 
Demand depends entirely on whether the 
car in which the wheat is loaded can be 
used for eastern shipment. If it can, millers 
want it and will pay a good price for it. 
If not, considerable peddling is necessary 
to sell it. For instance, No. 3 wheat in 
six cars that could be used for reloading 
was taken by one mill at 8c under May. 
Similar wheat in cars against which there 
were restrictions remained unsold at the 
close, though the, consignee offered same at 
15c under May. 

Cash grain salesmen report that there was 
a good clean-up of unsold wheat on track 
at the close of trading, Dec. 22, due partly 
to the light receipts last week. With three 
days’ arrivals today (Dec. 26), however, it 
was thought that considerable wheat would 
have to be carried over unsold. 

There is still a big accumulation of wheat 
on track that has been sold, but is awaiting 
cleaning or transfer at terminal elevators. 
Elevators are practically blocked, being un- 
able to get equipment for eastern loading. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at ic 
under to 8c over May; No. 1 velvet chaff, 
2c under to May price; No. 2 northern, 4c 
under to lc over May; No, 3 northern, 20@ 
6c under May; No. 4 wheat, 35@12c under 
May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 
northern wheat: 


5 No. 1 nor No. 2 nor 0. 

15.. 159% @165% 154% @160% 137% @157% 
16.. 167% @173% 162% @168% 145% @165% 
18.. 168% @174% 163% @169% 146% @166% 
19.. 170%@176% 165% @171% 153% @168% 
20.. 166% @172% 161% @167% 149% @164% 
21.. 167% @173% 162% @168% 150% @165% 
22.. 170% @176% 165% @171% 153% @168% 


@ 
26.. 171% @177% iss i734 159% @169% 

28t. 118% @120% 114% @116% 107% @112% 
29. 123% @126% 120% @124% 117% @123 

*Holiday. 1915. 41914. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Dec. No.4 8.G. N.G, oe No. 4 8.G. N.G. 


of e146 =1BB YH 2.2... BBP. ccceee cocee ovens 
-139 119% 120 25° Coe ceee seese seeee 
1 1.152% 124% ..... 26...154% 121% ..... 


*Holiday. 


Closing prices of December, May and July 
wheat: 
Dec. Dec. May July Dec. Dec. May July 
SO. . 26GB 168% 164% 88%. coves cove cviiers 
ooRSE SH ATOR TECH BSS. oc cece voces sosed 
-170% 173% 168% 26...171% 174% 168% 
*Holiday. 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 


Minneapolis were: 

Dec. No.1 No.2 No.3* Dec. 

2 -171% 166% ..... 23t 

21...172% 167% 162% 25f 

22...176% 171% 160% 26...180 
*Average of closing prices. 


No.1 No. 2 No. 3* 


172% 169 
tHoliday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 25 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,690,800 2,236,800 5,587,890 
Flour, bbis ...... 14,140 16,694 21,522 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,651 1,247 3,142 
Corn, bus ....... 326,300 277,720 173,800 
Oats, bus ....... 231,680 340,280 1,337,600 
Barley, bus ..... 295,680 614,560 1,236,270 - 
Rye, bus ........ 117,720 146,370 190,710 
Flaxseed, bus 196,900 234,320 232,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Dec. 25 

Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 

Wheat, bus ..... 428,340 830,400 1,267,320 
Flour, bbis ...... 244,510 338,920 442,703 
Milistuff, tons ... 8,560 12,688 14,023 
Corn, bus ....... 212,400 342,200 66,330 
Cute, BOW oceccecs 366,730 673,200 758,640 
Barley, bus ..... 403,100 650,800 1,350,930 
Rye, BUS ccccccce 162,840 209,600 166,320 
Flaxseed, bus 29,500 26,880 32,700 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 


























follows, with comparisons: Dec. 25 Dec. 26 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 26 73 260 6 
No. 1 northern... 93 149 1,293 304 
No. 2 northern.. 41 79 957 363 
os SG vetvacetse 85 146 443 392 
OV ivescecs 244 504 274 315 
Rejected ap oe bas ose oss 64 50 
No-grade ....... 7 17 64 12 
Sample grade... 157 312 56 wee 
Totals, spring. 653 1,280 3,411 1,442 
Hard winter ... 300 500 264 451 
Macaroni ....... 55 103 128 60 
ee 108 153 195 46 
Western ........ 55 96 28 4 
Totals ......+. 1,171 2,132 4,026 2,003 
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MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Dec. 25 Dec. 26 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 Agl4 
No. 1 hard ..... 493 512 495 180 


No. 1 northern. .1,894 1,851 3,115 4,721 
No, 2 northern. .2,388 2,356 2,546 5,283 
Other grades....7,811 7,373 4,200 7,850 





Totals ....... 12,586 12,092 10,356 18,034 
Im 1918 .....05 18,284 17,616 1....  «seees 
In 1912 ....... 17,863. 26,4647 ..... csreoce 
In 1911 .....5.. BG,364  FG,3GO  nncie cccce 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week peor per bushel: 
Dec. Corn Oa Rye Barley 
19.. 88 @8&8% “anes 130@131 78@1i11 
20.. 85% @86% 46% @46% 129@130 78@111 
21.. 86% @87% 47% @48 126@127 73@109 
22.. 1% G90 49 @49% a 77@110 
23°. oMaccn sacs eee oe Oia 
° -@ essen bac @. --@... 
27t. 14% @75% 424% @42% %@ 96 61@ 68 
*Holiday. 11915. 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 25 Dec. 26 Dec. 27 
Dec. 23 Dec. 16 1915 1914 1913 


Corn ... 7% 92 21 532 98 
Oats ...7,094 7,232 3,377 4,471 3,119 
Barley... 696 680 552 691 1,234 
Rye .... 637 632 594 232- 764 
Flaxseed. 288 269 208 370 218 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of December, May, July and 
cash wheat at points named, on each day of 
the week, per bushel, were: 


DECEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
19 20 21 22 $23) («$25 
Mpls. .....170% 166% 167% 170% .......... 
Duluth ...171% 167% 167% 170% .......... 
Chicago ..153 153 154% 158% .......... 
St. Louis. .163% 163% 163% 171 
Kans. City.162% ..... pik 3? ares 
Winnipeg 169% 163% 169% 171% .......... 


MAY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 173% 169% 170% 173% 
Duluth ...173% 169% 170% 173% ... 
Chicago ..165% 161% 163% 167% 
St. Louis. .164% 161% 162% 167% 
Kans. City.163 159 160 165% 
Winnipeg 175% 169% 173% 174% 


JULY WHEAT 


Mpls. ..... 167% 164% 165% 168% .......... 
Duluth ...168 164% 165% 168% .......... 
- -138% 135% 135% 138% 
St. Louis..137% 134 133% 137 .. 
Kans. City.136% 132% 132% 135% 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*t ...173% 169% 170% 173% .......... 
Duluth*t .171% 167% 168% 172% ..... ..... 
Chicago*t 174% 170% 165% ..... 1.65 weuee 
St. Louist— 
2 hard ..174 174% 165% ae setig COVa0 
2 red ...181% 177% 170 «618 
Kans, Cityt— 
2 hard ..171% 168 162 165 . 
2 red ...171% 167 160 164% .......... 
Milw’kee*t.175 173% 165 170 
Toledo— 
B FOG .ccccccs we cee See 
Winnip’g* 169% 164 169% 171%.......... 
*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
prices. tHoliday. 











United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 








c Dec. 23 

: Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore .. 706 366 656 479 179 
Boston ..... "993 226 1,007 164 10 
Buffalo ..... 4,092 91 2,463 74 994 
Afloat .... ° 2,664 “vse £668 100 149 
Chicago .... 4,922 1,462 20,502 183 371 
Afloat .... bee tse Sane eee Soe 
Detroit ..... 524 215 282 44 eos 
Duluth ..... 5,032 < 1,210 141 228 
Galveston ... 2,540 14 eee é9 e08 

Indianapolis. 207 355 814 6 
Kansas City. 11,272 329 3,747 OO des 
Milwaukee... 1,166 40 1,480 92 696 
Minneapolis.. 12,586 78 7,171 687 696 
New Orleans. 3,070 288 1,050 124 
Newp. News. 41 eas 796 3 er 
New York... 4,443 472 1,672 158 742 
Omaha ..... 1,210 534 1,693 200 5 
POOF 62 ccss 14 140 848 aes i's 
Philadelphia. 1,762 34 654 29 12 
St. Louis.... 2,051 156 816 *13 24 
TOONS as coe 1,515 170 498 Ree ys 
Totals..... 62,040 4,970 50,404 2,378 4,130 


Dec. 16, 1916 62,249 4,326 50,626 2,225 4,840 
Dec. 25, 1915 61,478 7,426 20,712 3,105 3,986 
Dec. 26, 1914 73,745 15,864 32,848 1,644 5,336 
Dec. 27, 1913 63,473 7,923 26,764 2,329 5,336 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
209,000 bus; oats, 222,000; barley, 710,000. 
Increases—Corn, 644,000 bus; rye, 153,000. 





Mi lis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


» 





Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 

7—-Mplis—, --Duluth—, Winnipeg 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 


Dec. 20.... 161 640 86 250 359 1,021 
“Dec. 21.... 103 839 36 387 580 987 
Dec. 22.... 115 628 63 369 349 964 
Dest. SBP.5. oe ees vas ce’ ee see 
Dec. 36°... ... 3,790 .... 888 ..+ 649 
Dec. 26.... 797 288 114 126 845 224 


Totals... .1,176 4.189 299 2,071 2,133 5,245 
*Holiday. 


‘THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER. 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 6 
cars; heading, 3; patent hoops, 2; total 
cars, 11. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
8,405 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 35,100 patent ips, 29,800 
wire hoops and 2,100 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


-———— Sales 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 
Dec. 23. *8,700 23,645 14,755 17,095 18,425 
Dec, 16. 11,915 27,260 17,690 25,895 24,985 
Dec. 9.. 28,190 22,270 19,605 21,665 26,955 
Dec. 2.. 19,900 23,690 12,135 27,470 18,410 
Nov. 26. 21,385 32,535 21,985 26,220 24,765 
Nov. 18. 34,866 33,370 21,426 29,760 29,455 
Nov. 11. 25,906 26,310 19,170 29,146 21,215 
Nov. 4. 24,670 23,550 20,625 34,570 19,590 
*These figures include 590 half-barrels, 


‘two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
Gum staves, M .....e.eeeeeeees 9.25@ 9.60 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7%@7%c 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @T7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 10.75@11.25 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M. + 10.60@10.75 
Birch staves, M .......eeeee+++ 9.26@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ....-.seeese+++ 9.25@ 9.76 
Hickory hoops, M ..........+++ 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. -—Barrels—, No. 1915 
shops’ sold made shops’ sold 





Dec. 23.... 3 890 803 4 3,010 
Dec. 16.... 4 2,055 1,715 6,115 
Dec, 9..... 4 2,425 « 2,225 7,395 
Dec. 2..... 4 2,615 1,445 1,835 


Nov. 26.... 5 1,960 2,690 
Nov. 18.... 6 4,315 3,860 
Nov. 11.... 4 2,380 3,440 
Nov. 4.... 5 3,665 3,915 3,860 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Shakopee. 
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Minneapolis Output and Exports 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 


The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments on the 
present calendar year, with comparisons: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Jan.. 1,680,740 1,618,746 1,485,690 1,602,310 
Feb.. 1,553,785 1,436,205 1,415,106 1,273,290 
Mar.. 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,464,985 1,425,815 
April. 1,599,590 1,118,940 1,422,040 1,316,220 
May.. 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 
June. 1,294,465 1,246,730 1,313,270 1,286,426 
July.. 1,485,425 1,094,190 1,414,490 1,381,626 
Aug.. 1,709,595 1,182,515 1,768,806 1,515,940 
Sept. 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 1,670,550 
Oct.. 1,597,205 2,163,685 1,453,765 1,783,060 
Nov.. 1,742,215 2,039,085 1,421,715 1,645,385 
Dec.* 1,242,930 1,930,670 1,518,535 1,371,330 





Y'r* 18,554,225 18,089,195 17,769,280 17,673,725 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
January... 92,075 178,660 109,610 149,786 
February... 95,940 214,020 153,695 151,660 
March.... 173,030 134,745 158,670 161,646 
April...... 286,740 102,000 151,610 121,976 


May....... 128,165 137,265 130,455 88,755 
June...... 78,520 38,910 94,635 87,050 
July...... 101,145 21,605 112,345 119,936 


August.... 67,280 27,185 60,850 134,130 
September. 64,025 149,675 174,715 212,495 
October... 91,260 103,860 220,980 205,445 
November. 79,870 142,080 259,180 196,700 
December* 168,020 209,685 257,385 135,330 





Year* ..1,362,045 1,459,690 1,873,930 1,764,805 
*Last week in December figures estimated. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 


Dec. 23.—-For the week, oats were in good 
general demand and prices were firm, com- 
pared with the futures. Feeders and ship- 
pers were good buyers. Offerings have been 
rather light, and were cleaned up early each 
day. No. 3 white closed Dec. 22 at 49@ 
49%c bu; No. 4 white, 47% @48%c. 

Corn was quiet and easy on most days. 
Choice yellow corn was fairly active part of 
the week. Feeders were practically the only 
buyers in the market. No. 3 yellow closed 
Dec. 22 at 87% @88%c bu; other grades, 77 
@ 8é6c. 

Rye in cars that could be shipped east 
was in good demand; other cars were slow 
and easier. No. 2 closed at $1.27@1.28 bu, 
Dec. 22. 

Malting barley in eastern cars was scarce 
and active. Other cars and feed grades 
were slow and lower. Closing range Dec. 
22, 77c@$1.10 bu. 





London Exchange at Mi polis 


London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 





Sight 3-day 60-day 
Dec. 20...$4.75% $....@4.75 $4.71% 
Dec. 21... 4.75% 11 @ 4.76 4.71% 
Dec. 22... 4.75% «s+ + @4.75 4.71% 
Dec. 23... 4.75% oo + @4.76 4.71% 
ERGs i: Eo + viewer nae eécte Goons * > sate 
Dec. 26... 4.76% vee + @4.75 4.71% 

*Holiday. 


Three-day guilders were quoted today 
(Dec. 27) at 40%. 





OCEAN RATES 


. Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 











c From . 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more vane 
Aberdeen ........ 80.00 see 
Amsterdam ..... oes esos BIG 00 
Belfast ......... esie £09 60.00 
Bristol ... +++ 65.00 eee 
Re CBUGe coer cece’. asc 
Christiania ...... 150.00 «+++ 152.00 151.00 
Copenhagen ..... 150.00 .... 152.00 151.00 
DURE ccccccsccs rrr scone OR08.. scce 
Dundee ......... 65.00 .... 
Glasgow ......... 60.00 dace 60.0 “tes 
Gothenburg ...... 150.00 .... 162. 00 151.00 
FHAVPO cccccccces 181.25 .... saee 
— sere 156.00 .... 158. 00 157.00 
MEE dadicoceveca 80.00 ‘ eves 
Leith * eoecens 65.00 67. 00 
Liverpool -«» 55.00 60. 00 60.00 
LORMGOR cc cscvcce 60.00 57.00 
Manchester ...... dese seee 70,00 
Marseilles ....... BSL.SB keen 
Rotterdam ...... eee 177. 00 


St. John’s, N. F.. 66. 00 

Rate from. Newport Stews, te pietteslenhs 
$1.78; Glasgow, 60c; Liverpool, 60c; London, 
60c; Rotterdam, $1.78. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. .All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 








To— To— 

AIDARP oc iccccecs 25.1 Philadelphia . 23.8 
Baltimore ...... 22.8 Philadelphia*® ... 21.3 
Baltimore* - 20.3 Philadelphiat ... 21.3 
Baltimoret ..... 20.3 Pittsburgh ..... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ........ 27.8 
Boston 27.8 Portland*® ...... - 22.3 
Boston* - 22.3 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont 23.38 Quebec ......... 32.8 
Buffalo . 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
Corning .. ++. 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
Elmira ......+.+. 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
Brie ...ccccccees 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell ........- 22.8 Scranton ....... 23.8 
Ithaca .......... 22.8 Stanstead ....... 27.8 
Montreal ....... 27.8 Syracuse ....... 22.8 
Mount Morris... 22.8 Troy ..+.....++. 26.1 
Newport News*. 20.8 UWtlem .civccccee 24,1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* . . 22.3 Chicago (local). - 10.0 
New Yorkt ..... 23.3 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 
Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 lbs: 
Through —Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Eastt 
Boston ..... eos 83.3 7.6 14.8 
New York ..... 22.3 7.5 14.8 
Philadelphia ... 21.3 7.6 13.8 
Baltimore ..... 20.3 7.6 12.8 
Norfolk ....... - 20.3 7.6 12.8 

*Minneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chicago 
east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 


Following are rates in cents per 100 ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 


to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 
From— From— 


Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 


Calgary \.cccccccs - 24 Saskatoon ...... - 33 
Edmonton ....... 26 Outlook .......... 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lemnore.......... » 16 
Rapid City ...... 14 Coutts ....... vee. ae 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ..... eos 36 


Coronation ....... 26 
Oats and barley take the same rate us 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 


A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To ‘ 
“Minneapolis Chicago 
30 % 





Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 37 

Miles City, Mont. .... . 31 

Billings, Mont. .......... 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ......... 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......... 28% 
Helena, Mont, .......6.++. 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 19% 
OMRRS, MED. 6060 ccdevece 18% 


CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 
Baltimore ......11.7 Boston ......... 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia. ooee 13,7 


Troy ...++++++++18.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 
New York ...... 14.7 
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SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents pc: 
100 Ibs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 
To— Chicago Mp!s 
Jacksonville 29.4 39.0 
MACON .ccccsccene lo 43.0 





New Orleans 27.5 
Birmingham .. 39.0 
Montgomery .. wa ‘ 39.0 
Ea Oe vee ' 39.0 
SE oc 0 opeemew sete swervus F 27.5 
TOMPS eicccccevssiecedsvew 42.0 
pT SPST er ee ee 41.0 
RAVGRMER ccccccsssccicoses 39.0 
BBDOGD oc cidccccscvvvceseses q 42.0 
BUBUBEE oi cccrovcscvecsoces s 42.0 
Charleston ...... ls 39.0 


ST. LOUIS 

Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ..... 89.00 Glasgow ....... 65.00 
Amsterdam eee 74.00 
Bristol ... +. 65.00 
Christiania ... \e +. 65.00 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester ... 65.00 
Dundee ....... 74.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ........ 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia ...18.60 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
Albany ........ 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ......17.60 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... ry 90 
Scranton ...... 18.60 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit,- Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- Ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 

1 14 






New York ...... 14 2 12 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia eo. 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ..... - 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... = 5 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ........+ 1.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. iL 5 os 11 10 
Cumberland, Md.,, 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

@ Vs cvccces Aa 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 oe 13.5 
Whe cocecceses 12 ee 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 oe 11 
Rochester ...... il oe 11 





Flaxseed and Products 

A steady export demand for oil cake is 
reported by Minneapolis linseed mills. <A 
handicap against business in the United 
Kingdom is the restricted offerings of ocean 
room, but business is still possible to conti- 
nental ports. Quotations are $1 ton lower 
for the week, cake being held firm at $13 
per 2,000 Ibs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Domestic demand for linseed oil meal has 
improved slightly, but is still far below nor- 
mal for this season, Feeders regard oil meal 
prices as almost prohibitive, and are using 
just as little as possible. Oil meal, in car 
lots, is strong at $44 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is steady at 90@9I1c gal- 
lon, car lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 

flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


-—Mplis— -——Duluth— 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 


Dec. 19....$2.84% 2.84% 2.86% 2.85 © 2.89% 

Dec. 20.... 2.83 2.83 2.85% 2.83 2.88% 

Dec, 21.... 2.82 2.82 2.84% 2.81% 2.87% 

Dec. 22.... 2.84% 2.84% 2.86% 2.83% 2.89% 

WIOG, BSP. ic. cakes cvsces seeee segee 

SPOR Se ee. eevee b4546 BOkEw Vw dce 
*Holiday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

“ —Receipts——, ——In store 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1'14 
Minneapolis 197 232 196 30 208 370 
Duluth..... 190 135 93 1,056 878 232 








Totals.... 387 367 289 1,086 1,086 602 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Dec, 28, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitte:): 
cReceipts— --Shipments— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 











Minneapolis ... 5,251 3,617 874 5 23 
Duluth ......<% 6,083 3,779 6,073 3,751 
Totads, . «24.06 11,334 7,396 6,947 4,274 





Winnipeg Daily Wheat Movement 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
and the closing prices of cash No. 1 north- 
ern and leading options for the month of 
November, in cents: 
Cars 1 nor Nov. Dec. 


Ee 961 182% 182% 175% 
Oe ey 786 187% 186% 1°2. 
ee ere 794. 188% 188 182% 
Nov. 4-5 ..... 1,620 188% 187% 150% 
Oe Ee 8256 192% 191% 153% 
WN Fics cent 724 192% 191% 1%4 

ee Been 673 196% 195% 157% 
A Bee 8387 200% 199% 193 

ee FR 808 199% 199 191 

Nov. 11-12 ... 1,553 200% 199% 192) 
Nov. 18 ...... 780 201% 199% 193% 
Mae. 846. ovxics 814 200% ° 198% 191 

Nov. 199% 197% 10% 
Nov. 198 196% 189% 
Nov. 195% 193% 186% 
Nov. 192% 190 182% 
Nov. 200% 197% 159% 
Nov. 201 200 190 

Nov. 205 204 194% 
Nov. 204% 203% j.194% 
Nov. 2 201% 201 194 
Nov. 190 190 188% 
Nov. 189% 189% 186% 
Nov. 188% 188% 154% 





Nov. 29 
Nov. 30 ...... 1,068 187% 187% 185% 
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EFFECT OF BRITISH ORDER 


Kelative Values of Flours Conserving 70 and 
80 Per Cent, Respectively, of the 
Wheat—Loss for Stock-feeding 


In a recent issue of Nature, there is an 
interesting discussion of the effect of the 
British government’s order with regard 
to the milling of flour. The writer says: 

rhe decision of the government, which 
appears likely to result in the general 
consumption of “standard bread,” will no 
doubt be received with varied feelings by 
various sections of the community. In 
view of the certainty that such differences 
of opinion are likely to arise, the follow- 
ine brief sketch of the facts of the case 
so far as they are known may be of gen- 
eral interest. 

('nder normal conditions at the present 
time the average practice of roller millin 
results in the recovery from clean 
wheat of rather more than 70 per cent 
of its weight of flour, the remaining 28 or 
29 per cent of the wheat, consisting of 
various grades of “offals,” being sold for 
feeding stock. ’ 

‘The changes announced last week would 
make it compulsory to recover 80 per 
cent of flour from wheat, which would 
increase the amount of flour by about 81% 
per cent and decrease the amount of 
ofials for stock-feeding by a like propor- 
tion, the percentage in both cases being 
calculated on the amount of cleaned 
wheat available for milling. 

On the basis of the amount of flour 
produced in the United Kingdom for 
home consumption in the years immedi- 
ately before the war, the change an- 
nounced would increase the amount of 
flour available for bread-making by very 
nearly 600,000 tons, which would provide 
an extra 2-lb loaf for every inhabitant of 
the United Kingdom every three weeks, 
or 17 extra 2-lb loaves per head of the 
population per year. This is by no means 
a negligible increase in the bread supply, 
and it is doubtless considerations of this 
kind that have induced the government to 
take action. 

If, however, we examine the result 
rather more closely, we find that the in- 
crease in the nation’s food supply may 
not be so great as thé above figures indi- 
cate. In spite of repeated statements to 
the contrary, bread made from 80 per 
cent flour is not so nutritious, weight for 
weight, as bread made from 70 per cent 
flour—at any rate, for the supply of 
protein and energy for the general popu- 
lation. 

\lthough 80 per cent bread contains on 
the average rather more protein than 70 
per cent bread, the digestibility of the 
protein in the former is rather lower, so 
that the actual weight of protein digested 
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the average individual from one pound 
oF 80 per pa bread is rather less than 
the amount digested from one pound of 
70 per cent bread. 

Again, the energy value of 80 or cent 
bread is rather lower than that of 70 per 
cent bread. Still one more correction 
must be made in order to arrive at the 
actual increase in the national food sup- 
ply which will result from the general 
adoption of a milling standard of 80 per 
cent. 

It is pointed out above that the recov- 
ery of 80 per cent of flour from cleaned 
wheat entails a decrease in the supply of 
the finer wheat offals for stock-feeding 
to the extent of about 600,000 tons. These 
finer offals are largely used for feeding 
pigs. Their transference to human con- 
sumption would therefore decrease the 
paolieation of pork and bacon, and this 
must be allowed’ for in estimating the 
total effect of the proposed alterations in 
milling. 


After applying all these corrections, it — 


appears that the general adoption of an 
80 per cent standard would undoubtedly 
give a substantial increase in the amount 
of digestible food for the supply of pro- 
tein and energy for the population of the 
United Kings. 

The possibility that the food value of 
bread would be substantially increased b 
the adoption of the 80 per cent standard, 
because the content of the mysterious 
constituents known as vitamines would 
be increased by the inclusion of a greater 
proportion of the germ and of the outer 
layers of the grain, is perhaps scarcely 
worth discussing in this connection. Such 
constituents are supplied by other items 
comprised in an ordinary mixed diet, so 
that the vitamine content of bread can 
have little practical significance except in 
the very few cases where bread forms the 
whole, or very nearly the whole, of the 
diet. - 

The price of wheat offals for feeding 
stock is now so high that the adoption of 
the 80 per cent standard cannot be ex- 
pected to make any considerable reduc- 
tion in the price of bread. Even the com- 
pulsory admixture of a considerable pro- 
portion of other cereals, such as corn, 
oats or barley, with wheat for bread- 
making would not greatly cheapen the 
loaf, because these cereals are not very 
much cheaper than wheat. 

The important point in raising the mill- 
ing standard pal in including other ce- 
reals among the breadstuffs is that it 
would widen the sources from which the 
national food supply is derived—a most 
desirable end under existing conditions. 
To summarize, the result of a compulsory 
80 per cent standard would be neither 
better bread nor cheaper bread, bit more 
bread. 








EXPORTS FROM MONTREAL 


The Export Grain Trade 
‘ports of grain from the port of Montreal to the principal foreign ports from May 
v the close of navigation, 1916, with comparisons, in bushels: 




















- Totals —~ 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 1916 1915 
London ...sccbesdan 4,025,159 929,871 1,128,244 496,823 ...... 6,593,147 7,230,334 
Avonmouth ........ 2,419,848 869,645 932,506 939,090  ...... 5,162,641 3,103,429 
Glasgow ..c<tavknee 3,416,353 920,380 1,002,941 1,425,660 216,741 6,952,085 3,203,460 
Liverpool ..sssceews 2,907,627 868,011 165,632 Uo re 4,017,692 3,744,681 
Manchester ........ 1,617,680 701,290 304,076 120,986  ...... 2,944,032 3,597,406 
Hull ...cesen eee 1,278,610 128,571 123,361 16,641 ...... 1,546,183 2,319,704 
Leith ...+cosseeenun 919,727 111,551 oseaees STR980 155,811 1,568,154 2,841,986 
Dublin ...scsedeune 725,262 338,838 socvsss 968,008 38,571 1,372,669 1,286,387 
Belfast ....s¢senman 234,130 332,889 28,235 281,131 274,283 1,150,668 406,711 
Naples ..scéosseees $95,286 ...... kahiect | eateak 5. >wtade 395,286 ...... 
Bordeaux ..<ccssuee MR ee CT eee oe ee ee 857,053 1,333,565 
Dunston ......ee0e8 SS ewinks Oxdcesb ee merein. ceebe be 613,668 409,732 
Te ..ccceee nie [, 2 BRAY er Soar 7 ene ¢ mee Poe ees 778,123 5,326,559 
France, misc. ...... Gee eave’. Seavabd 0. © 4u.eee. ha eee 4,535,538 3,154,273 
Italy ...sé0sgmeme Lene” veces SVORSCE = av ecvteds 2,916,697 3,056,820 
( altar .cisehenee EE + eeeuse - «cceesu ewes 2,955,356 220,896 
Marseilles ........ EEE ns) D6eedd esbsede. ~ wee ves SSRIS. teesee 
Cherbourg ..¢sesate EE i bcke en.) a thee eh = Sh eams TOaAeee. Veskeu 
Queenstown ........ Dee. heb ee es *  Weantwe- - eb aes ! Serr Se 
Fa nouth ...skeneee SY 5.0.54. 04s bee. 0) thee Re Wak Se ee ate eee Pe SORCSS cece 
Cork ...c000eenneee 227,560 8 ...... Poy Tt A eR er a ee SSTOe - ~ cecses 
Various ports ...... 1,250,334 8 ey 22,432,274 1,753,809 
tale .cexsweban 34,668,656 5,201,056 26,616,786 4,000,120 685,406 71,589,046 43,166,771 
Grain Trade by Exporters 

Volume of business done by grain exporters and their representatives during the 

son of 1916 from the port of Montreal, in bushels: 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Totals 
HOMsON & Barle soe cssssccsces 9,479,790 3,275,283 1,100,993 336,757 14,502,030 
Vi “. Carruthers & Co., Ltd...... 7,349,580 1,213,794 1,427,835 971,881 10,963,090 
briiish Empire Grain Co., Ltd.. 6,232,495 166,801 18,825 974,645 7,392,766 
Jas Richardson & Sons, Ltd... 1,735,495 287,843 705,777 375,254 3,480,568 
‘«anadian American Grain, Ltd.. eee... #b es ba 457,656 726,130 2,883,110 
‘uintal & Lynch, Ltd........... SSeS 1,723,760 435,823 2,230,287 
Rarnes-Ameg CO. icc ceccccecedc Pe. 5) wives ge to eames =, > -- heehee 2,217,979 
ene Grain Obi6s Babe b's-0900 a  : -. “dugsuel il a> Beeeed so!) meres 1,830,000 
2 udy & CO., IRR ria See eS Baar eee ree 38,474 1,745,523 
~ R. Wayland & Co........ Brees eS Ewensh. +c uniesian en. aweee's 1,693,221 
\ H. Housel 5... cdalsisek ac: tb; ee. 5 wetene: 108M whos 141,156 794,175 
Sundry GhipPOre. va. caveese scons 176,000 SOU OEE ie salience Aaa oot 456,357 
FOVEFBMORE ois a chaaves cab Lies 218,000 «...... 21,181,940 ...60. 21,399,940 
Totals ...s\.cabbneoaric beaks 34,668,656 5,201,056 26,616,786 4,000,120 71,589,046 


Checking the Shipping Orders 

A mill sales-manager had difficulty in 
keeping a satisfactorily accurate c’ on 
shipping orders sent out to the two mills 
which his company operated. The lack 
of complete check made it, at times, diffi- 
cult to know just when shipment of a cer- 
tain car could be promised. 

The simple check sheet illustrated here- 
with solved the problem for him. When 
the nine lines under “Mill A” are filled in, 
it constitutes full assignment of the mill’s 


Week of 


run for that day, while the four lines 
under “Mill B” in the same manner ac- 
count for that plant’s outturn. Carloads, 
of course,, vary somewhat in size, but ex- 
perience showed that they would average 
up so closely that no attention need be 
paid to the size of cars. 

Directions on flour other than patent 
and straight were noted with a colored 
pencil. 

In busy seasons, the manager found it 
convenient to reserve lines ahead in con- 
templation of orders from established 
customers and salesmen whose business 
came in regularly from mill-brand buyers. 





Carriers’ Excuses for Losses 

The law reports show that the courts 
are frequently called upon to shift the 
responsibility for freight losses from rail- 
way companies to the Creator, the ship- 
per being compelled to protect the Lord 
from the imputation in order to collect 
his claim. These cases arise under the 
general rule of law that a carrier is re- 
lieved from liability for losses resulting 
from such acts of God as an unprece- 
dented flood. 

An interesting decision under this head 
has been handed down by the United 
States circuit court of appeals for the 
seventh circuit in the case of Collins 
Produce Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Rail- 
road Co. The claim involved the carrier’s 
liability for loss of a shipment of poultry 
at Dayton, Ohio, through confiscation by 
the military authorities while that city 
was under martial law at the time of the 
flood there. In affirming judgment in the 
shipper’s favor, the court decided the 
following points: 

A suing shipper need not show that a 
freight loss was due to the carrier’s fault. 
Confiscation of a shipment by military 
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authorities is no defense to claim against 
the carrier, if the carrier’s fault made the 
confiscation possible. That a shipment 
was caught in an unprecedented flood is 
no excuse against responsibility, if the 
loss could have been avoided or mitigated 
by the exercise of reasonable care ‘on the 
carrier’s part. Where an act of God and 
negligence of a carrier concur in causing 
loss, the carrier must bear the legal re- 
sponsibility. To avoid liability, the car- 
rier must show loss as a direct result of 








some cause for which it was not respon- 
sible in law or by contract. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Damaged Shipments 

Judgment against the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern Railway Co., in 
favor of the Cunningham Commission 
Co., Little Rock, for damages to two cars 
of chops in transit, due to leaky condi- 
tion of the cars, has been affirmed by the 
Arkansas supreme court. The court de- 
clared the following principal points in 
its opinion: 

The initial carrier of an interstate | 
shipment is liable to the lawful holder of 
the bill of lading for any damage to the 
freight caused by such carrier or any 
connecting line over whose road the goods 
passed before reaching the destination. 

Goods arriving in a damaged condition 
will be presumed to have been injured on 
the line of the delivering carrier, in the 
absence of express proof to the contrary. 
When freight was shipped in good condi- 
tion, the burden falls on the carriers to 
show that damage complained of occurred 
after termination of the transit. 

. A. L. H. Srreer. 





A dispatch from Berlin says that a 
statement issued by the Imperial Bank 
of Germany on Nov. 30 shows the fol- 
lowing changes: Total coin and bullion 
increased 428,000 marks; gold increased 
257,000; treasury. notes increased 33,984,- 
000; notes of other banks decreased 10,- 
095,000; bills discounted decreased 307,- 
882,000; advances increased 1,682,000; in- 
vestments increased 3,691,000; other se- 
curities decreased 6,970,000; notes in cir- 
culation increased 206,644,000; deposits 
decreased 511,949,000; other liabilities in- 
creased 20,143,000. 
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EAGER FOR EXPORT TRADE 


Edward N. Hurley, Chairman of Trade Com- 
mission, Has Taken Lead in Effort to 
Facilitate American Business Abroad 


Much of the legislation now pending 
in Congress, and demanding consideration 
before the short session ends, is closely 
connected with the work of a federal 
body which has been in existence only two 
years, but which, in that short time, has 
come to be one of the most important 
links between the government and the 
country’s business interests. This body, 
the Federal Trade Commission, has not 
as yet had the scope of its activities very 
clearly defined, and thus it has been ap- 
pealed to on all sorts of grounds, rang- 
ing from increases in Chicago bread 
prices to the establishment of American 
selling agencies in China. 

The work of such a federal commission, 
at least until its powers and functions 
have been more definitely established by 
custom, depends to a large degree on the 
personalities of the men composing it, 
and thus its present chairman, Edward 
Nash Hurley, is in a position of peculiar 
importance for American business. The 
commission of which he is the head had 
very extensive but rather vague powers 
conferred on it by the law approved Sept. 
26, 1914, under which it was created, and 
Mr. Hurley has exceptional latitude in 
the use of these powers. 


PRESSURE TO “INVESTIGATE” 


As an illustration of what he could do 
if he chose, the pressure brought to bear 
on him to institute an “investigation” of 
the grain, milling and baking trades last 
fall may be cited. Such an investigation 
was wholly within the powers of the com- 
mission, and Mr. Hurley could have sub- 
jected all three of the allied industries to 
an infinite amount of trouble and con- 
fusion if he had not recognized promptly 
that there was nothing in the situation 
which could be improved by federal in- 
terference. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Hurley’s per- 
sonal influence is greater than that of any 
of his successors in office is likely to be. 
Custom not only defines the limits of a 
federal body’s work, but prescribes, to a 
considerable degree, the nature of its de- 
cisions. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, for example, is at present a 
vastly more powerful organization than 
the Federal Trade Commission, but no one 
member of the older body has anything 
like the opportunity to make his per- 
sonality felt that Mr. Hurley enjoys. 

Under such circumstances, and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that the Fed- 
eral ‘Trade Commission is specifically 
“empowered and directed to prevent per- 
sons, partnerships or corporations from 
using unfair methods of competition in 
commerce,” it is fortunate that the pres- 
ent chairman has taken a broad rather 
than a narrow view of his duties, and has 
used his power to help, not to hamper, 
American business interests. 


EXPORT TRADE COMBINATIONS 


Above all, he has worked for the future 
of America’s export trade, and in so do- 
ing has interpreted the law which cre- 
ated his commission to mean also that he 
is empowered and directed to prevent 
existing laws from placing unfair impedi- 
ments in the way of those seeking legiti- 
mate trade expansion. 

Just before he became chairman of the 
Federal Trade Commission, in which 
office he succeeded Joseph E. Davies in 
June, 1916, Mr. Hurley showed the direc- 
tion in which his chief efforts would be 
turned, in a speech delivered at a dinner 
of the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Some months earlier, in February, 1916, 
he had publicly advocated the removal of 
the restrictions provided by the Sherman 
law in the case of American manufactur- 
ers who desired to combine for foreign 
business. When the Webb bill came be- 
fore the House judiciary committee, Mr. 
Hurley was one of its strongest advocates; 
and shortly thereafter he urged the estab- 
lishment of foreign trade departments by. 
American railroads. 

His activities have uniformly indicated 
that he is a fitm friend to all legitimate 
business, that he is unwilling to sanction 
any ‘attempt to turn the Federal Trade 
Commission into a persecuting agency, 
and that, above all, he recognizes clearly 
the vital importance of maintaining the 
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country’s export trade after the cldse of 
the war. Many European nations, and 
notably Germany, built up their export 
trade largely through wise government 
assistance, and it is encouraging to find 
Mr. Hurley devoting the main efforts of 
the commission of which he is the head 
to similar work on behalf of American 
producers, manufacturers and shippers. 
Mr. Hurley’s work has always been 
that of a business man, not of a politician. 
His first position was as an engineer with 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. From 1888 to 1896 he was with the 
United States Metallic Packing Co., of 
Philadelphia, serving first as a salesman 
and later as manager. He originated and 
developed the pneumatic tool industry, 
in both the United States and in Europe, 
and organized the Standard Pneumatic 
Tool Co., of Chicago, of which he was 
president and treasurer from 1896 to 
1902. From 1902 to 1908, having sold his 
interest in the Chicago company, he en- 
gaged in farming and stock-raising at 





are failures, and the Argentine promises 
badly. Russia is unavailable and our own 
harvest poor, while only three-eighths of 
the normal winter sowing has taken place, 
owing to bad weather. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the late government decided 
to appoint a food controller. 

“We appeal to the nation to assist the 
government in distributing our resources 
so that no man shall suffer hunger be- 
cause somebody else has too much. That 
means sacrifice, but the men on the 
Somme are enduring far greater sacri- 
fices.” 

The United Kingdom crop ranges from 
55 to 70 million bus, and the present out- 
look is for less than 30 millions. France 
and Italy have experienced the same un- 
favorable weather. An official report 
gives the condition in France on Dec. 1 
as 66-per cent against 79 per cent last 
year. The Argentine surplus is now esti- 
mated at 37 million bus, including old and 
new crop. 

So long as Australia, India and Ar- 


Edward Nash Hurley, Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission 


Wheaton, Ill. In 1913 he was appointed 
federal trade commissioner to the Latin- 
American republics, and on the organiza- 
tion of the Federal Trade Commission, in 
the fall of 1914, he became its vice-chair- 


man. He was appointed to the chair- 
manship in June, 1916. He is now 52 
years old. 


H. A. Bettows 
Wheat Supply Situation 

J. W. Craig, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia: 

This has been a most turbulent week in 
wheat circles. There has been a frenzied 
unloading of wheat without regard to 
price. Unfortunately, the frantic selling 
came at a time when the market was least 
able to resist it. ‘The congestion at the 
Atlantic ports, and the consequent hold- 
ing up of shipments from the interior, 
left the market in a vulnerable position. 

When the atmosphere clears it will be 
realized that basic conditions are un- 
changed. The needs of Europe are no 
less and the sources of supply no greater 
than before. Those who read the speech 
of Lloyd-George, British premier, to par- 
liament, may have been impressed with 
the seriousness with which he views the 
prospective wheat shortage. He said: 

“The main facts are plain. The har- 
vests of the United States and Canada 


gentina can contribute liberally to the 
weekly shipments to Europe, there will 
be no occasion for alarm, but it is ap- 
parent that sooner or later these ship- 
ments must be seriously curtailed. 

It is the assurance of supplies for the 
period between May and September that 
is giving the greatest concern. Canadian 
new-crop shipments never get under full 
headway until October, and with Argen- 
tine shipments exhausted, our 1917 win- 
ter-wheat crop must be called upon to 
supply the deficiency. ‘ 

The progress of this crop to maturity 
will be watched with greater interest than 
ever before. It will be a tremendous 
market factor during the spring and 
early summer. 

Based on the December government 
report, the following comparisons are 
made as to the United States winter 
wheat crop (000’s omitted in area and 
total yield): 


--Harvested—, 


Acres -Condition— Crop, 

sown Dec.1 July1 Acres bus 
1913... 32,387 93.2 81.6 31,699 523,561 
1914... 87,128 97.2 94.1 35,387 684,998 
1915... 42,012 88.3 84.4 41,308 673,947 
1916... 37,256 $7.7 75.7 34,829 481,744 
1917... 40,090 $5.7 bee. - Hedeae. Leases 


We see no reason to change our fre- 
quently expressed views that higher prices 
are inevitable. 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 878.) 
Minn., whose 1,200-bb1 mill will probably 
be started Feb. 1, is in need of a high- 
class flour salesman in Ohio and Michi- 
gan. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

A. Goldie is now at Philip, S. D., in 
charge of the mill at that point. 

Mrs. Ida Briggs Stephens, wife of J. 
F. Stephens, an old-time Minneapolis 
head miller, died in this city Dec. 22. 

J. M. Johnson, head miller for Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co. at New Richland, 
Minn., was in Minneapolis for Christmas. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


On December contracts to date, 680,000 
bus wheat have been delivered at Minne- 
apolis. 

Wheat shipments from Minneapolis 
last week were only 428,000 bus, against 
1,276,000 last year. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 200,000 bus in three days. The 
total, Dec. 28, was about 12,786,000 bus, 
against 10,886,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,079,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,263,000 
bus, against 4,320,000 in 1915. 

Pacific Coast wheat is quoted in Min- 
neapolis, as follows: early bart, 3@Ic 
under May; marquis, May price to 4c 
over; blue-stem, 5@3c under May. Other 
varieties are not offered here now, as soft 
winter wheat mills are bidding higher 
prices than local buyers will. 

Minneapolis terminal elevators are 
practically blockaded. One company last 
week loaded out two cars of wheat for 
eastern shipment, but was unable to get 
a railroad agent to sign for them, on ac- 
count of existing embargoes. All have 
wheat and coarse grain sold, but are un- 
able to get the necessary equipment in 
which to ship. 

A little southwestern wheat is arriving 
at Minneapolis on consignment, but there 
are no offerings to arrive. Demand for 
southwestern wheat is good, since the cars 
in which it arrives can be reloaded with 
flour for eastern shipment. No. 2 hard 
Nebraska is quoted at 3@1c under Min- 
neapolis May; No. 2 Kansas at May price 
to 5c over; No. 2 Montana at 8@5c under. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The Rock Island road is understood to 
have quite a number of cars loaded with 
flour and millfeed at Minneapolis which 
eastern roads will not receive for car- 
riage to eastern markets. 

Shippers are interested in a_ report 
from Milwaukee that the Holland Steam- 
ship Co., a subsidiary of the Crosby 
Transportation Co., will operate a fleet of 
four or five boats between Milwaukee and 
Buffalo next season. 


Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Dec. 26) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 102.3; 
Amsterdam, 198.3; Baltic basis, 172.3; 
Belfast, 80.3; Bristol, 87.3; Christiania, 
172.3; Copenhagen, 172.3; Cardiff, 84.3; 


Dublin, 81.3; Dundee, 87.3; Glasgow. 
80.3; Hull, 102.3; Leith, 87.3; Liverpool, 
77.3; London, 82.3; Manchester, 90.3; 


Marseilles, 153.55; Rotterdam, 197.3; St. 
John’s, N. F., 91.8. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


While feed jobbers temporarily are 
bearish, they look for high prices to rule 
later. 

To date, 110,000 bus rye have been de- 
livered on December contracts at Minne- 
apolis. 

E. J. Peterson, of the Northwestern 
Feed Co., Minneapolis, is in New York 
this week. 

Cereal millers have reduced rye flour 
quotations 50c bbl. Demand has been 
exceedingly dull for some time. 

The Viehman Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
bought the Woodworth elevator and cereal 
mill on the East Side, and will install 
equipment for grinding screenings. 

White barley from the Pacific Coast is 
salable in Minnéapolis at $1.25 bu, with 
very little offered, and blue brewing at 
$1.21@1.22. Some of the latter was 
worked during the week. 
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The flour market has been quiet during 
the past week, not because demand has 
been absent, for many jobbers are short 
of flour, but every one is waiting to see 
how the new scheme will work-out. The 
government having fixed a 76 per cent 
standard for flour milled at home, it is, 
of course, only just that imported flour 
should conform to the same rule, 

American and Canadian millers should 
clearly understand that the new flour is 
quite white. The idea is that during the 
war our millers shall get the utmost 
amount of white flour out of the wheat 
berry. The samples shown today of the 
new flour have been baked into loaves no 
darker than the typical household loaf, 
though in one or two cases there was to 
be seen a tinge of grayness not pleasant 
to the eye. ; 

It is generally believed that a sample 
made up from the regulation flours of 
different mills will be used as a standard 
by which to test imported flours. There 
remains the question whether, under ex- 
isting conditions, imported flours may not 
be admitted under the prescribed per 
cent, subject to denaturalization by the 
mixing in of a certain proportion of offal. 

‘Today London millers fixed the price of 
the new flour at 59s. For a long time, 
London flour prices have been frequently 
changed, sometimes two or three times a 
week, but in future as few changes as 
possible are to be made. The government 
has given bakers and flour handlers up to 
Dec. 31 to get rid of old stocks of flour, 
but millers are not supposed to mill any- 
thing but the new flour from Monday 
last, Nov. 27. 

The scarcity of over-sea flour on spot 
prevents spot prices going back, and to- 
day American top spring wheat patents 
are at 61s@62s 6d ex-store, Minnesota 
patents at 60s 6d@61s, Kansas patents at 
60@61s and Manitoba exports at 60@6ls. 


OATMEAL 
In consequence, of the bad harvest in 
Scotland, oatmeal is still rising, for al- 
though Aberdeen is at last week’s quota- 
tion of 27s per 112 lbs, Midlothian is now 
3ls. American coarse, medium and fine 
oatmeal is held at £25 10s per ton. 


MILLFEED 
_ The government regulation has so af- 
fected the millfeed market that most 


millers have withdrawn fine middlings 
from sale. Coarse middlings are offered 
at £16 10s per ton, and bran at £14@ 
£14 10s, 
ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 

_ Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of 280 lbs: 








JOVEN . son ccvhontadseeeenieel 1,3 500 
United States (Atlantic ports). 1,327 2,750 
Canada ....scssivéncbabaetenaes 00 500 
Australia ..cecvtdcinsenieuiees 15,121 

Totalg .saicueedel een 3,207 18,871 


, ‘\verage receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
Nov. 24 Oct. 27 Sept. 29 


Ae ign wheat® ...... 75,477 90,484 64,625 
British WHERE o ceccve 2,035 2,742 3,333 
‘oreign flourt ....... 12,029 26,212 22,994 
Foreign and British 


flour$ 0csbeneece cues 34,216 47,706 42,582 
Qrs (480 Ibs). fQrs (504 Ibs). tSacks 


(280 Ibs) 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


In the early part of the week, money 
Was scarce and 5 per cent had to be paid 


for loans, but later on the government set 
free a considerable sum, and supplies 
were ample to meet the strong demand 
that prevailed. This is now less active, 
with supplies sufficient for requirements, 
and loans over the night are obtainable at 
4Y,@5 per cent and for seven days at 5. 

In the discount market more commer- 
cial bills have been in evidence, with rates 
firm one or two days, but discount busi-- 
ness generally remains quiet. Three 
months’ bank bills are offered at 514@ 
5 9-16 per cent, four months’ at 544@ 
5 °9-16, six months’ at 5 9-16@5%%, 
and trade bills at 53%,@6%. The bank 
rate remains at 6 per cent, and there is 
not much likelihood of its being changed 
for some time to come. It is understood 
that since the 6 per cent rate came into 
operation it has brought about £30,000,- 
000 of foreign money to the United King- 
dom. 

The feature of the week has been the 
movement in Russian exchange, which 
at one time was down to 15314, but rose 
today to 16214, later falling back to 
1591. 

NOTES 

The government has decided to allow 
the importation of white flour that arrives 
after Jan. 1, 1917, provided the contract 
was made before the new order was issued 
on Nov. 20, but all such flour on its ar- 
rival must be offered to it. 

Until samples of the new war flour come 
on the market it is practically impossible 
for importers to do any business with 
American or Canadian mills, and up to 
the present time it is not definitely known 
what a flour of 76 per cent extraction 
will look like. 

At present, clears and low-grades can- 
not be contracted for, as only purchases 
of a regular straight-run flour are per- 
missible. Many members of the trade 
think that it is quite possible that this 
ruling may be altered, as owing to the 
scarcity and high price of mill offals, 
low-grade flour would be most acceptable 
at the present time. . 

The Liverpool Millers’ Association has 
passed a resolution deciding to term the 
new straight-run flour “regulation” flour. 
In all probability this has been done so 
as not to confuse the flour with “stand- 
ard” flour, which was so heavily boomed 
a few years ago, and which the general 
public seems to be under the impression 
is coming into use now, which, however, 
is not the case. 

Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, and 
Robert Carson, of Robert Carson & Co., 
Glasgow, J. Philip, of Watson & Philip, 
Dundee, and 'Thomas Wilson, of Wilson 
& Dunlop, Leith, representing the Scotch 
trade as delegates to the National Flour 
Importers’ Association, were in London 
during the week to discuss the new situa- 
tion regarding flour, and formed part of 
the deputation that had an audience with 
the Board of Trade officials on Saturday. 


Some Canadian mills have made offers 
of war flour at 63s cif. per sack, 2s 
higher than the same mill’s usual export 
patent. Needless to say, such a price 
was shillings out of line, as the new flour 
is to be based on the present price of 
town households, which are equivalent to 
58s delivered. In order to compete with 
this price an importer would have to be 
able to buy his flour from America or 
Canada on the basis of about 55@56s 
cif. Some offers from Canada and 
America have been received at 56@57s 
for a guaranteed 76 per cent extraction 
flour, and some business has been done. 


LIVERPOOL, NOV. 28 
The foreign flour market is disorganized 
by the new control regulations, which 
came into force today. The regulation 
straight flour is quoted at 57s@57s 6d per 


280 lbs, at about which a fair trade is 
reported. There is practically no unsold 
stock on spot of imported finer flours, 
and consumers have up to the end of the 
year to use up their existing reserves or 
hand them over to the government. Mer- 
chants and other handlers of such prod- 
ucts have the same alternative. 

The nominal quotation for American 
or Canadian. flours on spot is about 61s 
per 280 lbs for patent grade, which is 1s 
dearer on the week, but business is nil in 
any position, pending future develop- 
ments. American and Canadian millers 
remain fairly firm in their ideas at pre- 
vious limits, but new business for ship- 
ment is in abeyance. 

Minnesota patents are quoted at 61s 6d 
c.if., Canadian springs at 6ls 6d, soft 
winters at 59s 6d, and Kansans at 61s 6d. 
New Manitoba 80 percent straights are 
offered for shipment at 53@54s, but even 
these have no present attraction. 

Low-grade flours on spot or near at 
hand have advanced 6d per 280 lbs, sec- 
ond bakers having found buyers at 46s 
6d ex-quay. For shipment, America asks 
44s 6d c.i.f. for second bakers, and up 
to 52s for improved bakers, but these 
prices prevent business, 

Australian flours on spot are obtain- 
able at about 58s 6d, but the embargo on 
finer flours bars business. For shipment, 
prices have gone up 2s to 58s c.i.f., but 
there are no buyers. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 4,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 60,000, against 67,000 the same week 
last year. 

FROM THE TRADE 


Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: We 
have nothing to report on foreign flour. 
Old stocks are rapidly being absorbed. 
Low-grade is in very good demand, and 
a line of red dog has been sold to Liver- 
pool at 39s 6d@40s c.i.f., January mill 
shipment. Minneapolis second clear in 
good demand, and 44s c.i.f. paid for Jan- 
uary mill shipment. 

Linseed cakes strong and in good de- 
mand, the lowest first-hand offers being 
£16 5s, war risk paid, December-Janu- 
ary shipment, but resellers have accepted 
£15 15s for this position. All feeding- 
stuffs are rapidly advancing, and we 
think will yet reach a higher level of 
prices, 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, NOV. 27 


On the Glasgow market the tendency 
has been firm. A fair spot demand has 
ruled for good Canadian and American 
winters at 60s@60s 6d, but there has been 
nothing doing on forward account. In 
fact, the import market has been wholly 
at a standstill and no quotations are 
available. Frequent interviews between 
the authorities and the leading flour firms 
are being held on the subject of the gov- 
ernment’s projected policy, and until the 
details thereof are disclosed it is felt that 
business will be hung up. 

Last week’s imports into the Clyde con- 
sisted of 22,413 qrs wheat, 24,829 sacks 
flour, and 10,422 qrs maize. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


Conditions in the Edinburgh and Leith 
markets have been somewhat similar to 
those prevailing in Glasgow. If anything 


there was more business passing. Oats ‘ 


and oatmeal have been particularly well 
held. Regulation straight-run flour has 
stood at about 61s 6d per sack. Mid- 
lothian oatmeal has risen another 2s, to 
70s per sack of 280 lbs. 


GLASGOW MILLER’S DEATH 


The death is announced of James Ful- 
lerton Snodgrass, a partner in the well- 
known firm of J. & R. Snodgrass, Ltd. 
The deceased was 64 years of age and had 


been a lifelong member of the Glasgow 
flour trade. 


IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 27 

Importers had a quiet week, and have 
really little to sell even if disposed to 
make sales, which they are not at pres- 
ent. Retail merchants and shopkeepers 
have been inundated with orders the last 
10 days, consumers all over the country 
having ordered two or three times as 
much flour as they have been in the habit 
of buying heretofore. Stocks in the hands 
of merchants were soon depleted, and they 
refused to sell except in the merest re- 
tail quantities. 

The bakers in Belfast have advanced 
the price of bread 14d per 4-lb loaf. Some 
of them have not only large stocks of 
flour on hand, but enough due from mill- 
ers and importers to run them until next 
spring. The government has given notice 
that, after Dec. 31, nothing but regula- 
tion flour can be baked, when, it is un- 
derstood, the government will take over 
all the stocks of white flour. 

There is nothing doing at present in 
foreign flour to test quotations. There 
have been very few cables received dur- 
ing the week, and those coming to hand 
were at prices prohibitive of business. 


MILL OFFALS 


In view of the uncertainty of the fu- 
ture, offals have not been quoted by mills 
this week. In fact, it was impossible to 
buy any class of offal offered direct for 
the last 10 days. Resellers have put up 
their prices, and good white bran is easily 
fetching £15 ton, with ordinary ranging 
£11@14, according to quality. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





WAR’S EFFECT ON CONTRACTS 


A recent decision of the United States 
district court for the western district of 
Washington deals at length with the legal 
effect of the breaking out of the Eyro- 
pean war on pre-existing contracts direct- 
ly or indirectly binding citizens of bellig- 
erent nations in mutual obligation. In this 
case—Lindenberger Cold Storage & 
Canning Co. vs. J. Lindenberger—a tri- 
partite agreement between an English 
corporation, American corporations and a 
German firm were held not to violate the 
English “trading with the enemy” acts. 

But the court holds that contracts en- 
tered into prior to the war which, in their 
future performance, involved trading 
with the enemy, were rendered void by 
the outbreak of the war; that contracts 
which have been performed and under 
which an alien enemy has become indebted 
to a British subject prior to the war can 
be enforced by the latter in a British 
court; and that an alien enemy’s right to 
enforce a contract with a British subject 
is suspended during the war. 

Numerous English decisions handed 
down since hostilities began are cited to 
show the attitude of the British bench on 
the subject. In one of these cases it was 
decided that a contract of an English 
company to sell goods to a German firm 
was rendered void by the outbreak of the 
war, and not merely suspended until dec- 
laration of peace. In another case it was 
declared that payments made to a neutral 
constituted an unlawful dealing for the 
benefit of Germans where the effect was 
to diminish the obligations of such Ger- 
mans, thereby augmenting their resources 
and diminishing those of Great Britain. 


RAILROAD AID 


The Purcell (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. gave to a railway construction com- 
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pany a note promising to pay $2,000 
should a certain line of railroad be con- 
structed to the town by a fixed date. 
Although the road was constructed within 
that time, the mill company refused to 
pay the note, claiming that the transac- 
tion was invalid as being against public 
policy and as not being supported by any 
sufficient consideration. These claims were 
presented to the Oklahoma supreme court 
on a recent appeal by the mill from a 
judgment for the amount called for by 
the note, but that tribunal affirmed the 
judgment, saying: 

“A note of this character, given in aid 
of the construction of a line of railroad 
on condition that the road be built to a 
certain point or completed by a certain 
date, may be enforced when the railroad 
is completed according to the stipulations 
in the note, in the absence of fraud in the 
procurement thereof or circumstances 
that would make the same contrary to 
public policy.” 

WHEN Is A “WATER MILL?” 


In the recent case of Duncan vs. New 
England Power Co., the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court holds that the pro- 
visions of the commonwealth statutes au- 
thorizing erection and operation of “water 
mills” on non-navigable streams, and 
dams to create water power, are not lim- 
ited to mills for grinding grain or manu- 
facturing fabrics, etc. but extend to 
plants erected to generate electricity for 
general power and lighting purposes. This 
decision is based on a finding that “by the 
practice of a hundred years a water mill 

. . includes mills for the manufacture 
of goods and the rolling of iron as well 
as for grinding corn.” 

The court, however, cites a decision of 
the Missouri supreme court, based on dif- 
ferently worded statutes, holding that the 
word “mill” must be given its primary 
meaning as “an engine or machine for 
grinding or comminuting any substance, 
as grain, by rubbing it or crushing it be- 
tween two hard, indented surfaces.” 


MILL MANAGEMENT BY TRUSTEES 


Trustees, named in the articles of in- 
corporation of a milling company to man- 
age the corporate affairs up to a certain 
date, could bind the company by the pur- 
chase of supplies in the ordinary course 
of business after that date, on their hold- 
ing over with the consent of the company; 
they being properly regarded as the man- 
agers of the corporation’s affairs until 
the election and qualification of their 
successors. This is the gist of the deci- 
sion of the Washington supreme court in 
the recent case of Barnard Mfg. Co. vs. 
Ralston Milling Co. 


CONDITIONAL OFFERS 


A conditional offer to sell is not bind- 
ing until the condition is met, howsoever 
unreasonable it may be, according to the 
decision of the Louisiana supreme court 
in the case of Standard Milling Co. vs. 
Hoffpauir. 

Defendant agreed to sell the mill a 
quantity of rice at a fixed price, upon 
condition that the rice be loaded by the 
next morning on two cars standing on a 
near-by track, those being the only cars 
available. ‘This condition was not com- 
plied with; and defendant refused to 
complete the sale, whereupon the mill 
sued to enforce it. In deciding the case 
in defendant’s favor, the court said: 

“Whatever may have been defendant’s 
reasons, whether good or bad, from the 
point of view of another person, the fact 
remains that he made it a condition that 
the rice should be loaded in the two cars 
in question and should be moved out of 
the warehouse that evening or next morn- 
ing, and, at the last moment, gave Wright 
[plaintiff's agent] to understand that 
there was to be no sale unless he should 
be able to comply with that condition, 
from which it follows that, as Wright was 
unable to comply with the condition, or 
even to load the rice upon other cars 
within the delay contemplated, there was 
no sale.” 


NO DEMURRAGE DUE 


A novel demurrage question recently 
was decided by the Wisconsin supreme 
court in favor of a shipper in the case 
of Chicago & North Western Railway 
Co. vs. Pulp Wood Co. Defendant or- 
dered cars for shipment of a commodity 
upon which there was no railway embargo, 
but loaded them with tabooed goods. The 
carrier refused to move the shipment, and 
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the shipper refused to unload the freight. 
Several weeks later the embargo was lift- 
ed and the cars went forward, but the 
carrier claimed demurrage for the pre- 
vious detention of the cars. In affirming 
a judgment adverse to the claim, the 
supreme court, after noting that the 
carrier could have unloaded the freight 
and thus released the cars, said: 

“The refusal by the railroad company 
to accept the shipment and its refusal to 
unload the cars necessarily implies that it 
did not devote the cars to a transporta- 
tion of this shipment during the time 
that they stood at Mellen prior to Aug. 
17, when the company accepted the ship- 
ment for transportation. Under these 
conditions the cars were not used in trans- 
portation until acceptance of the ship- 
ment for transportation, and hence were 
not subject to a demurrage charge in con- 
nection therewith for the period prior to 
the two days’ free time for loading them 
under the car service rules.” 


GRAIN MORTGAGES 


A bank holding a mortgage on corn 
waived its lien by accepting ‘part of the 
proceeds of a sale made by the mortgagor, 
and by applying the payment to the debt, 
with knowledge of the sale, But, in reach- 
ing this conclusion in the case of Sloan 
State Bank vs. B. M. Stoddard & Son, the 
Iowa supreme court holds that the mort- 
gagee bank could hold the buyer of the 
mortgaged corn liable. in damages as for 
conversion of the property; this right hav- 
ing been preserved by the bank by 
promptly notifying the buyer that he 
would be held liable. 

It was claimed+ by the buyer that the 
bank’s acceptance of part of, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale constituted a waiver of 
all rights under the mortgage, but the 
court decides that the lien against the 
specific property was the only thing 
waived, 


ILLINOIS COMPENSATION ACT 


In reviewing a judgment for plaintiff 
in the case of Von Boeckmann vs. Corn 
Products Refining Co., for damages cov- 
ering an injury sustained by plaintiff 
while employed in defendant’s plant, the 
Illinois supreme court lately decided that 
the fact that both parties had previously 
elected to be governed by the provisions 
of the workmen’s compensation act of the 
stated did not preclude plaintiff from 
maintaining an ordinary personal injury 
suit on his showing that the accident was 
directly due to defendant’s failure, 
through its managing officers, to safeguard 
mill gearing. 

The court further holds that, where an 
employer has elected not to be governed 
by the provisions of the workmen’s com- 
pensation act, he is deprived of any right 
to assert assuinption of the risk or con- 
tributory negligence as a defense to a 
claim for injury attributable to failure 
to install practicable guards on dangerous 


machinery. . 
A. L. H. Street. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 


Finai estimates of the wheat crop and 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands in yield): ; 

———Acres———_, -——— Bushels—_, 
Winter Spng Total WintSpng Tot 
8 1 640 


1916.. 34,829 17,956 652,785 482 158 

1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914.. 36,008 17,633 63,5641 685 206 891 
1913.. 31,690 18,485 60,184 624 240 763 
1912.. 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911.. 29,163 20,381 49,643 431 191 621 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 201 635 
1909.. 28,330 18,303 46,723 446 291 737 
1908.. 30,026 17,531 47,657 438 227 665 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,3564 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 17,044 44,075 8325 228 652 
1903.. 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 





United States Crops—All Grains 


Following table shows the yield of all 
grain in the United States for 1916, with 
comparisons, as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels; 2 
Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 

Winter... 481,744 673,947 684,990 523,561 





Spring.. 158,142 351,854 206,027 239,819 

Totals.. 639,886 1,025,801 891,017 763,380 
Corn ....2,5683,241 2,994,793 2,672,804 2,446,988 
Oats ....1,251,992 1,549,030 1,141,060 1,121,768 
Barley... 180,927 228,851 194,953 178,189 
Rye...... 47,383 64,050 42,779 41,381 
Flaxseed... 15,459 14,030 15,559 17,853 
Hay, tons. *89,991 85,920 70,071 64,116 
Buckwheat 11,840 15,056 16,881 13,833 


*Tame hay. Wild hay, 16,637,000 tons, 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted for a spring wheat mill in North 
Dakota, for Illinois and Iowa trade; com- 
mission basis. Address “X Y Z,” 417, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED BY 
large spring wheat mill in Virginia, North 
and South Carolina and Tennessee; give 
age, experience and references. Address 
418, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








WISCONSIN SALESMAN WANTED—MUST 
have good trade following, live in Wis- 
consin, be of first-class ability and clean 
habits; salary $2,000 yearly and expenses; 
submit credentials and references with ap- 
plication. Address 426, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED—WE REQUIRE 
the services of a high-grade flour sales- 
man who can sell high-grade flour at a 
fair price in central and eastern states 
territory; we are ready to pay such a man 
all he can earn; if you nmteasure up to our 
requirements, write us giving references. 
Address 424, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 

SALESMEN WANTED—KANSAS MILL, 
2,000 bbis capacity, wants two high-grade 
salesmen at once—one for central states 
territory and one for the Southeast; must 
have clear records and highest references; 
no question about salary to right men; 
give full particulars first letter. Address 
365, care Northwestern Miller, 231 Ex- 
change Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER; 
wide experience wheats and systems; mar- 
ried and absolutely dependable; can get 
results; employer's interest is my- interest; 
references, Address 408, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH FOUR YEARS’ 
experience will be at liberty after Jan. 1; 
age 41, married; territory optional; ac- 
quainted in Ohio and Indiana, Address 
R. R., care Northwestern Miller, Royal In- 
surance Building, Chicago, IIl. 


EXPERT ACCOUNTANT DESIRES POSI- 
tion with live milling or grain concern 
where ability and established reputation 
are a requisite; experienced in buying and 
selling and have had the management of a 
line of elevators. Address 391, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


INDUSTRIOUS, TEMPERATE SALESMAN, 
age 30, now employed, seven years’ ex- 
perience New York and Pennsylvania car- 
lot trade, desires connection with north- 
western or southwestern mill; can sever 
present connection at any time. Address 
415, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 




















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 56, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—A 175-BBL FLOUR MILL, 
with electric light and power plant, all 
lights and wire in town included; light 
Pays for all expenses; a snap for $16,000. 
Address 388, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HAVE FOR SALE 35- TO 40-BBL WA- 
ter-power mill, fine 1l-room house and 
15 acres land; no incumbrance; all in 
first-class condition;-I am _ neither sick, 
too old to run it, or, any excuse of that 
kind, but I wish to retire, and to parties 
that have the cash I will give bargain 
they cannot pick up every day; this is 
only exchange mill in county, and is run- 
ning il to 14 hours a day; located in 
southern Minnesota on the Zumbro River 
on C., M. & St. P. R. R. F. G, Colburn, 
Jarretts, Minn. 








_ 





December 27, 1916 


FOR SALE—A 175-BBL STEAM FLOUR 
mill and 30,000-bu elevator, located best 
wheat section central Missouri; 20 years 
established business; part terms, if neces- 
sary. Address 377, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HUSBAND DROWNED, WIDOW MUST 
sell property; includes water-power of 8-ft 
head, concrete dam and sluice ways, 
nearly new 25-50 bbl rye and wheat flour 
mill, sawmill with plenty custom work, 
good farm of 125 acres, with modern 
buildings, stock and machinery, electric 
light plant for all buildings; located in 
Wisconsin; property clear; will be sold for 
$21,000, half cash, balance long time at 
going rate; owner must leave vicinity, 
Address C. W. Nelson, corner 7th and 
Chicago, Manitowoc, Wis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 125-bbl oatmeal mill; all machinery is 
in first-class condition; if interested ad- 
dress John Breen, Waseca, Minn. 





FOR SALE — SECOND-HAND VICTOR 
wheat heaters and Beall wheat steamers, 
tested and guaranteed good as new for 
work, at half price. Willford Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE—ONE 18x42 GIRDER TYPE 
Allis Corliss engine of 200 h-p at 100 Ibs 
pressure, with 14-ft fly-wheel, in first-class 
running condition; replaced with motors. 
Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb. 





FOR SALE — ONE CROSS - COMPOUND 
condensing Corliss engine, about 250 h-p, 
two horizontal return tube boilers, 60 in. 
by 18 ft., with fittings. Address 385, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A 2-BBL LIGHTNING SIFTER MIXER OF 
J. H. Day Co., Cincinnati, manufacture, in 
good condition; just the kind you need 
for pancake, bran or biscuit flour. Inquire 
of Bohart Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, 





FOR RENT, AT FOSTORIA, OHIO (11,000 
population)—Fully equipped bakery con- 
taining Peterson oven, mixer, molder, 
pans, racks, housed in brick building; 
splendid opportunity for good man with 
some means; also storeroom equipped. 
Address Chas. Franke, Fostoria, Ohio. 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE MODERN FLOUR 
blending plant with lease of building, lo- 
cated on the Chicago Junction railway, 
with best switching facilities in Chicago; 
capacity for blending 600 to 600 bbis in 
10 hours; room to store 10,000 bbis of 
flour; all in first-class working order; will 
be vacated soon for larger quarters, Ad- 
dress 389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





FOR SALE 


To close an estate. 200 
barre] flour mill with mod- 
ern equipment located in 
best milling section of 
New York state. Reply 
to “Opportunity,” care 
Northwestern Miller, 16 
BeaverSt., NewYork,N.Y. 








FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Up-to-date 250 barrel Steam Roller Flour- 
ing Mill, Brick Buildings, located in South- 
ern Minnesota, with established trade on 
Mill Brands, enjoying transit privileges on 
Wheat and Products. Reason for selling, 
owner wants to retire from active business. 
Address 381, Care Northwestern Miller. 








We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








Puts you on a wheat 


Estabrook Pots you on « wi 
Laboratory equality with the 


r biggest mills in . 
Service the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 


ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 
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